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Why High School Principal T. H. Gardner says: 




















“"Erom now on | want our new furniture 
surfaced with General Electric Textolite!” 


Textolite on desks and tables eliminates refinishing . . . reduces 
maintenance . . . adds to index of brightness in Indiana school 


“A year ago we bought 200 Texto- 
lite surfaced desks and 12 tables 
from the Irwin Seating Company,” 
says Thomas H. Gardner, principal 
of North Central High School, 
Farmersburg, Indiana. 

“We find that the Textolite tops 
have needed no repairs and no up- 
keep except for occasional wiping. 
In addition, they give a superior 
writing surface and do much to 
brighten the classroom.” 


Next time you order school furni- 
ture, make sure it’s surfaced with 


General Electric Textolite. And 
remember, Textolite is ideal for 
refinishing, too. On desks, tables, 
and cabinets, Textolite provides 
a bright, fresh, maintenance-free 
surface that’s easy to apply .. . 
your own Industrial Arts staff and 
students can do it. 


Find out more about how Textolite 
can help solve your surfacing prob- 
lems from your local dealer or 
distributor. Or write: Laminated 
Products Department, Section SE- 
810, General Electric Company, 
Coshocton, Ohio. 


Textolite 


LAMINATED SURFACING 


GENERAL £3 ELECTRIC 


See our catalog in 


AMERICAN 
SCHOOL AND 
UNIVERSITY 


or write for copy 
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HI-FI eRovECTION 


‘W_5OO” 


As new in design — as 
modern in concept 
as the new 
ranch type 
schools! 


INCL. CASE, 


PROJECTOR that has all of 
TOMORROW’S FEATURES TO-DAY... 
A combination 35mm filmstrip and 2 x 2 slide Projector — 500-Watt Fan cooled 


ab Completely LIGHT TIGHT lamp house 


Not a ray of light can escape. The exclusive Viewlex 


£5 AUTOMATIC take-up reel 


No more threading. Completely automatic take-up 





Light-Multiplier optical system provides more effec- 
tive illumination than ever before possible. 


@ Vertical FAN MOUNTING behind lamp 
For the first time cold air is drawn FIRST over the 
film plane, then past the c s against the 

lamp and then immediately forced out the side grills. 


And there’s MORE! 


NEW Simplified Threading. One turn click stop for 
single and double frame — vertical and horizontal. 
All alumi castings. F/2.8, 3, 5, 7, 9 and 
11-inch lenses available. Guaranteed for a Lifetime. 
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ISLAND CITY 1, 


accepts film from projector channel and automati- 
cally winds it neatly. 


0 Built-in OPTICAL ENLARGING Pointer 


It’s more than a pointer. Emphasizes by enlarging 
the area you want even larger than the pro- 
jected image. Fixes attention on details under 
discussion. 


Other VIEWLEX Projectors from 
150 to 1000 Watts 
Priced from $39.25 to $238.50 
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of a state. Crewson’s reasoning and forward-looking approach to this 
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AS-200 SERIES 
STUDY TOP DESK CHAIRS 





In great demand for high 
and junior high schools. 
Sturdy 16-gauge high carbon 
steel frames for extra 
support. 


AS-201-3—Laminated plastic 
top, plywood seat and back. 


AS-202-3—Laminated plastic 
top, hardwood seat and back. 


Right or left—pliace the two together to save on aisles. 
Outside book rack available. 


i 


Advanced 
Styling 


The “A S” line is in complete 
harmony with modern school 
architecture, with extra quality 
throughout. Yet it is priced 
for utmost economy. 
* 

Available with 

CHROME FINISH 


or in baked enamel taupe, turquoise, 
blue, coral and hammer-tone gray. 
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AS-171-3 


AS-170 SERIES } 
TABLET ARM CHAIRS // 
WITH 4-BAR RACK 


AS-171.1—Plywood seat, back and arm. 

AS-171-2—Plywood seat and back, solid hard- 
wood arm. 

AS-171-3—Plywood seat and back, laminated 
plastic arm. 

AS-172-2—Solid hardwood seat, back and arm. 

AS-172-3—Solid hardwood seat and back, 
laminated plastic arm. 

Available in 16, 17 or 18-in. seat height. 


Shaped cantilever 
arms and flared 

angle brackets, 
secured with 
chrome-plated 
Phillips head 
screws—typical of | | 
the solid support 
provided all tops. 


Table legs 
swaged from 
1% -in. tubing. 


Write for complete catalog 


WESTMORELAND METAL 


MANUFACTURING CORP. 
Miinor St. and Bleigh Ave. 
Philadelphia 35, Pa. 
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Basic Organization of Schools 


ORGANIZATION or structure finds its raison 
d’etre to the extent that it facilitates learning. That 
structure is good that causes learning to be effective 
and economical of time and energy, and stimulates 
each individual to the utmost of his ability. Does our 
present school structure help to attain this result? 

It is long past the hour when we should tote up the 
facts, consider the problems, and then plan, experi- 
ment, demonstrate and be inventive in the whole area 
of organization. No significant change has occurred 
in the basic structure of the school in the past 100 
years. Can you name any other important agency of 
society where this is true? 

Schools in America are structured on a system of 
grades, traditionally 1-12. This system is based on the 
theory that a pupil should normally spend one year 
in a grade. Enormous energy and time have been given 
to the question of grouping these grades into divisions 
84, 6-3-3, etc. The purpose seems to have been based 
on the belief that structure can solve our problem of 
learning. 

The next step in traditional school structuring has 
been to divide grades in classes. One teacher and a 
number of pupils make a class. We have argued long 
20, 25, 35, 40 


and in special cases, 100 or more. Yet the class is ac- 


and loudly about the number of pupils 


cepted as inevitable. Can learning take place only in 


a class? School structure would imply it. 


H.. DOES a class operate with respect to learning? 


Traditionally, the teacher assigns “a lesson” out of the 
basic textbook to the entire class. The pupils study 
it. The teacher asks questions to discover what the 
members of the class can recall. At the end of the 
term he grades the pupils using the results of both 
objective and subjective measures. The grades usually 
follow a curve and denote the teacher’s guess on the 
varying achievements of the individual members of the 
class in relation to one another. This is the class process 
in action. 

It is obvious that such a procedure places heavy em- 
phasis upon what the book says and what the teacher 
says. The goal is for all to master equally well the sub- 


ject matter presented. The class procedure makes for 
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conformity rather than individualization. It has little to 
do with developing the individual’s potential. Indeed 
it is not the purpose and probably cannot be. And yet 
the “class” is accepted as a point of departure, only 
to give rise to such issues as homogeneous grouping, the 
gifted (intellectually) versus the retarded or handi- 
capped, size of class, system of grading, etc. It mini- 
mizes individual learning and development, individual 
guidance, individual initiative, non-conformity. 

Grade and class structure involves such questions as 
length of class period, number of periods per day and 
week, study halls and other organizational matters. At- 
tention is directed at a group attainment. School success 
is measured by teachers, pupils, parents, and neighbors 
in terms of the individual’s relative success in compari- 
son with the other members of the class. And all this 
we call “getting educated” at school. 


a OF ACCEPTING as inevitable the notion that 
schools must be organized on the bases of grades and 
classes, we must consider carefully whether this struc- 
ture is the best or indeed the only way schools can be 
organized. 

Our free society is predicated on the development of 
the individual, every individual. As I see it, we must ac- 
cept the hypothesis that every individual is gifted; that 
no two individuals are alike (and we shouldn’t try to 
make them so) ; that there is no learning that is better 
than any other except that which is best for each in- 
dividual; that the work of the school including its 
organization should be fitted to the needs of each in- 
dividual, instead of attempting to make automatons 
and conformists out of all. 

I am convinced that a serious hunt for better struc- 
ture is imperative. I am sure it can be found. Encour- 
agement comes from a few of the experiments currently 
going on. We must rethink and re-evaluate present 
organization. We must not be afraid to make changes 
when and where they are necessary. 

In subsequent issues from time to time, I shall at- 
tempt to outline some of my proposals. Meanwhile, I 
would sincerely welcome your ideas and the results of 
your experiments, and would like to have the privilege 
of sharing them with all of our readers. 
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TEACH 


with the typewriter they'll use In business 
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Get your students off to a flying start by teaching with 





the Royal Standard —because there are more Royal 
Typewriters in office use than any other make. 

Royal earned this enviable leadership with rugged- 
ness: Royal spends less time in the repair shop than 
any other make. 

And with advancements: the Twin-Pak lets you 
change a ribbon without smudging your fingers. . . 
the Line Meter tells students how many lines to the 





end of the page ... the finger-balanced touch adjusts 
to finger-strength—allows lighter. stroking on the 
shorter-finger keys...six cheerful colors (no extra 
cost) brighten up classrooms. 

No wonder it’s easier to teach—easier to learn—with 
a Royal. Get a free demonstration right in your own 
classroom. Call your Royal Representative. He’s in 
the Yellow Pages under ‘“Typewriters.”’ 


There are more Royal Typewriters standard 
in office use than any other make. World’s Number 1 Typewriter 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters. 
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New Federal Aid Legislation 


IN THE HECTIC closing hours of the 85th Congress, final 
agreement was reached on an omnibus special-aid bill 
for education. Subsequently, the legislation was ap- 
proved by President Eisenhower, and is now law. Sev- 
eral observations seem timely. 

This legislation was only the third such type affect- 
ing education in our more than 160 years as a nation. 
In 1860, the Morrill Fund Grant Act was enacted estab- 
lishing Land Grant Colleges. In 1917 the Smith-Hughes 
Act was passed establishing financial support for certain 
kinds of vocational education. 

The latest legislation, known as the Hill-Elliot Bill, 
covers 10 areas of educational activity: 1) loans to col- 
lege students, 2) matching grants for purchase of sci- 
ence equipment, 3) counseling institutes, 4) institutes 
for training foreign language teachers, 5) fellowships 
for increased preparation of teachers, 6) guidance, 
counseling and testing on a matching basis, 7) centers 
for teaching little-known modern languages, 8) re- 
search and experimentation of uses of educational tele- 
vision, radio and audio-visual aids, 9) vocational edu- 
cation in skilled trades necessary for defense, 10) 
improvement of state educational statistics. The cost 
of the legislation is estimated at $890 million over a 
t-year period. 

Like previous legislatures, the present Congress en- 


acted piecemeal legislation on education. It avoided 


facing up to the responsibility of supporting public edu- 


cation as a whole. The danger in piecemeal legislation 
is that it tends to magnify, all out of proportion to the 
total picture, those phases which are of immediate con- 
concern and are politically expedient. 

The legislation strengthens the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation by placing the responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of the act in its hands. 

While it leaves much of the necessary job undone, 
this bill is a step forward. Those responsible for its 
passage should be congratulated. It should hearten 
those who believe that the Federal Government should 
enter into partnership with the states and localities for 
the total financing of necessary programs of public 


education. 


Strategy in School Administration 
CERTAIN PRINCIPLES form the foundation upon which 
the goals and plans for a school system must be con- 
structed. In order to develop a strategy in education we 
must clarify such long-term principles, as these: 

1. Schools should operate free from both the en- 
slavement of custom and tinkering to meet crises. 
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KEYNOTES 





comments on the educational scene 


2. In our rapidly changing society, the school system 
should base its activities primarily on long-range goals 
which are fairly constant while providing for the recog- 
nition of intermediate goals. This requires a flexibility 
in the school program. that will not endanger enduring 
values. 

3. Support for schools should not rest on emotional- 
ized pleas. Sufficient evidence now exists to give citizens 
a clear understanding of the relationship of good 
schools to the general welfare. 

4. We have held too long to the concept of a termi- 
nal point for educational experience. We must realize 
that education is a lifetime process and, like any grow- 
ing thing, requires food so long as it lasts. 

5. An occasional survey of the school system is good 
strategy, but continuous evaluation is even better. The 
development of criteria which can be used consistently 
to reveal trends in the quality of education is one im- 
portant segment of unfinished business in American 
education. 

G. E. Rast 
Superintendent, Westport, Conn., Schools 


The Rockefeller Brothers Report 


THE ROCKEFELLER BroTHers Funp, INc., is produc- 
ing a series of studies under the general title America 
At Mid-Century. The fifth in the series, published in 
late spring, deals with education and is titled The Pur- 
suit of Excellence—Education and the Future of Amer- 
ica. It is the work of a distinguished panel of college 
educators and professional people, chaired by John W. 
Gardner, president of the Carnegie Corporation. 

This report is pitched on a lofty plane. The indi- 
vidual and his development is selected as the central 
purpose of education. The dynamic needs of the cul- 
ture are pointed up as the important factors which 
shape the individual’s development. Attention is then 
directed at the educational system, its program, teach- 
ers, processes and financing. Emphasis is given to use 
and possible misuse of human abilities. The report’s con- 
cluding sentence is significant: “In short, we will wish 
to allow wide latitude in the choice of values, but we 
must assume that education is a process that should be 
infused with meaning and purpose; that everyone will 
have deeply held beliefs; that every young American 
will wish to serve the values which have nurtured him 
and made possible his education and his freedom as an 
individual.” 

Far above the average of such studies, The Pursuit 
of Excellence is must reading not only for all those en- 


gaged in teaching but also for every good American. 


9 
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MEDART GYM SEATS place all the 
load on floor, not on casters or walls | 











With no spectator load on seats, roller housings and uprights Under spectator load, casters retract and let housing shoes transmit 
are raised leaving casters “free” for smooth, easy operation. — weight to floor. No weight on casters means no depressions in floor. 


Each seatboard in a Medart Gym Seat section has eight 
vertical steel angle uprights—four pair of strong supports, 
each mounted on a steel roller housing with two retractable 
rubber casters. This construction gives Medart Seats several 
important advantages: 


e With seats in use, casters retract and place all weight 
on steel housing shoes. Floors can’t be dented or 


Roller housings have marred by casters. 


lateral interlocking guides Entire spectator load bears directly on floor through 
ys for straight-line trackage. ee. vertical uprights. There are no diagonal braces, hinged 
rods or similar stress-bearing devices. No weight is 

borne by casters or wall fastenings. 


Interlocking of telescoping members at top of supports, 
and roller housings at bottom, insure easy, straight- 
line, non-binding operation. 


MEDART SEATS ARE SAFER, NEED LESS UPKEEP 
1. Free-standing, self-supporting understructure carries loads 3 times recom- 
mended standard, 
2. Tough, smooth, most abrasion-resistant wood finish on market. 
3. More leg and foot room—better visibility. 
: 4, Vertical fronts are safer, look better, permit flush recessing. 
Medart Telescopic Gym Seats can be furnished with 104” or 
114” row rises and 22” or 24” row spacing. 


EXCLUSIVE FULL-AUTOMATIC POWER OPERATION IS 
AVAILABLE AT SMALL COST. (PATENTS PENDING) 


ASK FOR YOUR COPY! ae. “re DART 


Medart’s Gym Seat Catalog tells 
how to get better, safer seating TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS 


with minimum investment. : 
: ! 
It’s yours for the asking. SPECIFY the best, then INSIST on it! 
ara 

FRED MEDART PRODUCTS INCORPORATED Sweet’ 


3534 DE KALB @e ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 
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#3 in a series of case studies 
on decision-making in administration 


Mind Your Own Business? 


_ 1s mischief-making merely 
the normal youngster’s way of letting 
off steam, and when does it portend 
serious trouble? If the mischief occurs 
off school grounds is it the principal’s 
concern? This case study takes up 
these questions. 

“There’s a man here to see you, 
Mr. Crawford. I think he wants to 
register his son. Shall I send them 
in?” 

“In about five minutes,” the prin- 
cipal replied. “I’m just finishing up 
this attendance report for September. 





By MORRIS HAMBURG, principal, Fulton 
School, Hempstead, N. Y. 


The boss said he wanted it in as soon 
as possible, and I’d like you to put 
it in the mail before you leave this 
afternoon.” 

A few minutes later Mr. Crawford 
invited the waiting man and his son 
into his office. 

“My name is John Norris,” the 
man said rather quickly, “and this is 
my boy Alfred. We just moved here 
from the city and I would like to reg- 
ister Alfred in your 6th grade.” 

“Do you have any records with 
you?” 

“No, I don’t. They didn’t give out 
report cards yet, but I’m sure he'll 
do all right for you. He’s always been 
a good student.” 











SANI-SERV | SANI-SHAKE 


America's leading 
SOFT ICE CREAM 
FREEZERS 


America's leading 
MALT AND SHAKE 
MAKERS 


The exclusive features of the Sani-Serv and Sani- 
Shake line will improve the efficiency of your oper- 
ation. Pictured is a small cross section of models 
designed to corre-t the ‘‘human element"’ through 
automatic performance, assure product consistency, 
speed up service, cut costs and increase profits. 


At right, SANI-SHAKE 6011C 


Counter Model 21” W x 32” Hx 28” D. 


SANI-SERV 4043T SANI-SHAKE 6211 


SANI-SERV 4060— 


“How old are you, Alfred?” 

“I was just 12,” the boy answered. 

“Well,” the principal commented, 
“you're a bit older than most of our 
6th graders. I think I'll assign you to 
one of our 6th grades for the time 
being until I receive your records 
from the other school.” 

After the principal had given them 
some about the new 
school, the boy and his father left and 
Mr. Crawford instructed his secretary 


information 


to write for Alfred’s records. 

The principal was not very hapny 
with what he had observed. Mr. Nor- 
ris impressed him as being high- 
strung. Alfred, on the contrary, was 
quiet and let his father do most of the 
talking. Mrs, Norris, the principal 
had found out, was “too busy at 
home” to come with Alfred. This was 
rather unusual, since it is usually the 
mother who accompanies students to 
school for the first time. 

Alfred’s first week at school was 
uneventful. “Maybe it’s just because 
he’s new, but he doesn’t say a thing,” 
Mrs. Wilson, his teacher, reported. 
“It’s a bit odd that he hasn’t tried to 
make any friends. What’s more, the 
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SANI-SHAKE 


hero of the 


cafeteria line! 


owe Bee te a 


70 MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM 


One of our 70 models is sized just right for 
your operation. For the profitable and effi- 
cient way to serve soft ice cream, malts, milk 
shakes, or the automatic broiling of ham- 
burgers and hot dogs, write for free booklet 
showing all models and sizes. One of our 


SANI-BROILER B85-7 
—Avutomatic broiler. 


qualified representatives will gladly discuss 


Twin Head ice cream 
freezer—serve two 
different flavors. 33” 
W x 56” H x 28” D. 
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Twin Head shake ma- 
chine—double flavor 
selection, double serv- 
ing capacity. 33° W 
x 56” H x 28” D. 


Two seporate heads. 
Serve soft ice cream 
from one, malts from 
other. 33° W x 56” H 
x 28” D. 


Serve 6 to 600 ham- 
burgers, hot dogs, 
etc., per hour, includ- 


ing toasted buns, in- 


2° x 5° space! 


your operation, at no obligation. 
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(Case study continued) 


other children are not too anxious to 
be friendly with him. I must see if I 
can help him feel a little more com- 
fortable here.” 

The Alfred’s 


former school verified the boy’s place- 


records sent from 
ment, but they also included infor- 
mation which made Mr. Crawford 
wonder about the boy. The gist of it 
was that Alfred, an only son, had 


been in a great deal of difficulty in 


his home neighborhood. Most of the 
complaints stemmed from parents 
who claimed Alfred was constantly 
fighting with younger children. Al- 
though the school authorities had 
suggested that personality tests might 
help them to guide the boy, Alfred’s 
father refused to give permission for 
the school psychologist to work with 
Alfred during the six months that the 
boy had been in the last school. 
About two weeks after Alfred had 
entered, Mrs. Meyers, the parent of 
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a Ist grader, telephoned Mr. Craw- 
ford. “I don’t know whether you’re 
aware of what’s going on”, Mrs. 
Meyers said, “but we’re having an 
awful time with that new boy, Alfred 
Norris. He just runs wild and always 
wants to play with the little kids in 
the neighborhood, never with boys 
his own age. I wouldn’t mind that so 
much, except that he’s unusually 
rough with them, and my Annie is 
actually afraid to go out of the house 
when he is around.” 

“I’m sorry to hear this,” Mr. Craw- 
ford replied. “Frankly, he’s given us 
no trouble here at school. Won’t talk- 
ing with Mr. or Mrs. Norris help? 

“I’m afraid not,” the parent re- 
plied. “Mrs. Norris, poor thing, is 
afraid of her own shadow, and het 
husband is most unreasonable. He 
shouts at her all the time. He works 
nights and is around the house all 
day. In the afternoon, when the kids 
come home, he’s there to take over. 
Several of us in the neighborhood are 
wondering if you would talk to Alfred 
and tell him to leave our children 
alone.” 

“I’m sorry, Mrs. Meyers, but I 
hate to get involved in neighborhood 
quarrels. As long as Alfred behaves 
himself in school, I’m sure that you 
will understand my position about 
not getting involved with your prob- 
lems at home. I'd suggest that you let 
this matter run its course.” 

A few days later, Mr. Crawford 
had reason to remember his conver- 
sation with Mrs. Meyers. The art 
teacher, Miss Bishop, came in to see 
the principal about Alfred. 

“I hope you don’t think this is 
what I teach during art classes, Mr. 
Crawford, ’the art teacher said, “but 
I’d like you to take a look at this mas- 
terpiece which came from the hand 
of our new boy.” 

She handed him a piece of draw- 
ing paper which contained a cray- 
oned picture of Alfred’s art teacher 
and the principal, both labeled by 
name in Alfred’s best printing. Small 
balloons containing the conversation 
of each, comic strip style, were also 
included. The theme of the drawing 
and the choice of 4-letter words 
would have made a Marine blush. 

Mr. Crawford looked at the draw- 
ing, then said, “Miss Bishop, how did 
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you happen to get this? I should 
think Alfred would have enough 
sense to keep this out of the way.” 

“That’s just it. He made no at- 
tempt to hide it. In fact, he was quite 
proud of the attention he was getting 
as he passed the drawing around the 
room! Believe me, it created quite a 
sensation. I haven’t had a chance to 
talk to Mrs. Wilson since the class 
went back to her room. Maybe she 
can throw some light on the situation. 
Incidentally, I said nothing to Alfred. 
I just sent him out of the art room. 
He’s in his classroom now.” 

“Good,” Mr. Crawford replied. 
“Td like to talk this over with Mrs. 
Wilson before doing anything further 
about it.” 

After school that day Mr. Craw- 
ford related the incident to Mrs. 
Wilson. The teacher then said, “I’m 
sorry this happened, but maybe this 
will bring things to a head. There’s 
something about the boy that bothers 
me. I haven't been able to put my 
finger on it, but I honestly think our 
psychologist should talk with him. 
It’s positively uncanny the way the 
other boys and girls shun Alfred. 
Several of them have told me that 
they've tried to make friends with 
him but get no place. It seems that 
he wants to play only with younger 
children—particularly girls. I] under- 
stand from the report of his previous 
school that sometime before he went 
there, he was retained because he 
was sick for almost an entire year. 
But no specific reason shows up on 
his health record. He’s a year oldet 
than the rest of his class, but he’s 
small for his age. Would you arrange 
for our psychologist to see him soon? 
Meanwhile, I think it would be bet- 
ter to ignore this episode, don’t you?” 

The principal agreed, and the next 
day he explained the situation to Mr. 
Thiele, the school psychologist. They 
decided to give the tests without ob- 
taining the father’s permission. After- 
wards, the psychologist reported that 
in his estimation Alfred had normal 
intelligence, but displayed very defi- 
nite neurotic tendencies. “In fact,” 
Mr. Thiele said, “there is every evi- 
dence that the boy needs treatment. 
Otherwise, I feel that Alfred might 
get into more serious difficulty as he 


erows older.” 
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(Case study continued ) 


The psychologist requested a meet- 
ing with Alfred’s parents and, after 
several telephone calls, got Mr. Nor- 
ris to consent to come to school. The 
psychologist got nowhere; the father 
insisted that “there’s nothing wrong 
with the boy except that everyone 
picks on him.” Mr. Norris also made 
it very plain that he did not want 
Alfred to be interviewed by the psy- 
chologist any more. “The boy is doing 
nothing wrong at school. That busi- 
ness with the drawing in art class.is 
just kid stuff. I'll give him a good 
whipping when I get home and he 
won't do it again.” 

By November 15th, it was routine 
for Mr. Crawford to get at least three 
calls a week from upset parents in 
Alfred’s neighborhood. The stories 
were pretty much the same, that 
Alfred insisted on playing with the 
younger children in the neighbor- 
hood. Several of the parents com- 


Provide Economical School Seating . 


plained that Alfred smoked, cursed 
and also urged the children into 
minor acts of vandalism. Whenever 
the neighbors complained to Mr. 
Norris, he gave them short shrift by 
saying, “You tell your kids to leave 
Alfred alone. He’s a good boy.” 

When Mr. Crawford suggested to 
one of the neighborhood parents that 
the police be notified, she replied, 
“I did. When the police came and I 
told the story, they asked whether or 
not I wanted to file a complaint. 
Now, you know, Mr. Crawford, ’'m 
not going to do that. All that will do 
is to make Alfred’s father even more 
antagonistic. The kids are so scared 
of him and his son now that they 
won't even tell us when anything 
happens. They’re actually afraid of 
being beat up.” 

During this period, Alfred’s school 
work had begun to decline—mainly 
because of lack of outside prepara- 
tion. His teachers also noted that 
Alfred would try to attract the at- 


Here’s the sure and easy way to provide 


economical school seating — with Clarin, the finest 
in folding chairs! You’ll see how in this new booklet, ‘‘How to 


Provide Lower Cost School Seating!’’ Send for it today. 
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tention of his classmates whenever 
there was a lull in the regular rou- 
tine of the classroom. However, 
when there was a task to perform 
which required supervision from the 
teacher, Alfred would buckle down 
and do the work. 

When the children came to school 
on the Monday before Thanksgiving, 
several of them told Mrs. Wilson that 
they had seen Alfred throw a stone 
through the window of a house on 
the way to school. Meanwhile, the 
owner of the house had called the 
school and spoken to Mr. Crawford, 
“T think it’s one of your boys. I got 
a good look at him as he ran away.” 
And he proceeded to describe Alfred 
Norris to a T. 

“But why are you calling me,” Mr. 
Crawford asked. “Why don’t you call 
the police?” 

“Oh, I was a kid once myself,” 
came the reply. “All I’m interested in 
is that I get paid for the window, 
and that it doesn’t happen again. 
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You give him a good tongue-lashing. 
I’m sure he has respect for you!” 

When Mr. Crawford sent for 
Alfred, Mrs. Wilson sent a note at 
the same time telling of the children’s 
earlier reports. With Alfred in his 
office, Mr. Crawford called Mr. Nor- 
ris and told him of the incident. The 
father became heated. “You have no 
business getting mixed up in this sit- 
uation, Mr. Crawford. I’m sure that 
this was an accident and not deliber- 
ate. Alfred would have told me about 
this when he got home today anyhow. 
There’s no need for you to tell me. 
I'll go down and pay for the window. 
Then, so far as ’'m concerned, the 
matter is closed.” 

Mr. Crawford sighed, and after 
lecturing a grinning Alfred, sent him 
back to his classroom. 

On Wednesday of the same week, 
still another parent visited the princi- 
pal. “I’m afraid we might have to 
move. I caught Alfred trying to get 
my eight year old daughter to play 
with him in one of the vacant lots 
nearby yesterday afternoon. I had 
told her never to play with him. 
When she refused to accompany him, 
I saw him grab her and start drag- 
ging her toward the lot. Now I can’t 
accuse the boy of having any evil in- 
tent, but frankly, ’'m very worried. 
The more we talk with Mr. Norris, 
the madder he gets. If we go to the 
police, they will ask us to swear out 
a complaint, though he hasn’t actu- 
ally done anything of a serious nature 

yet.” 

Mr. Crawford explained to her 
that Mr. Norris had refused to let 
the school psychologist do any work 
with Alfred. 

“But even so you must know, Mr. 
Crawford, sooner or later something 
very serious is going to happen. Sev- 
eral of us have talked this over and 
we’re ready to sign a formal com- 
plaint against Alfred and his father, 
taking them to court. We’re doing 
this for our own peace of mind, but 
we’re also aware that this is the only 
way that Alfred will get the help he 
really needs. We think that if you 
also were to sign the complaint, it 
would be a great help. Would you be 
willing to go along with us?” 

Question: Is this Mr. Crawford’s 


business? 
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news from the capital affecting education 


“National Defense Education Act '58” 


—An Education Landmark 


It always happens in the even 
years. Come dog days, an epidemic 
of frazzled nerves rages through Con- 
gress as members struggle to put 
the finishing touches to must legisla- 
tion, make a little political hay, and 
rush home to tell the folks just how 
it happened. Hurried packing may 
leave an indispensable out of the 
traveling bag, and as bills go hastily 
through the hopper, they may lose an 
important item. 

This year was no exception. At 
+:11 on a Sunday morning, the 85th 
Congress took a last look at its ac- 
complishments, at the wreckage of its 


| unfinished business, and went home. 


After an impatient wait for their col- 


| leagues in the North wing, during 
| which a group of nostalgic members 


| sang, “I want a girl just like the girl 


that married dear old dad .. .,” the 
House adjourned at 2:01, and had 


| left the precincts when the final 
| gavel resounded in the Senate. It is 


an understatement to say that no 
one was sorry to attend the demise 
of the 85th Congress. The 86th Con- 


| gress, now only a gleam in the eyes 


of members who have gone home to 
repair the pasture fences, will as- 


semble on January 7, 1959. 


Educators offer congratulations 

Not only Congressmen recounted 
their 
the entire second session as well as 


accomplishments throughout 
in its closing days. Even those who 
sponsored measures they considered 
| maltreated in committee before pas- 
sage praised the 85th for much con- 
structive legislative action. Among 
them are many educators, who, led 
by the NEA Division of Legislation 
and Federal Relations, are congratu- 
lating longtime Congressional ad- 
vocates of federal-aid-to-education 
| upon the passage of HR 13247 au- 
| thorizing the expenditure of slightly 


more than $887 million for certain 
educational purposes over the next 
four years. J. L. McCaskill, director 
of the NEA Division, and the mem- 
bers of his staff permitted no rest to 
themselves, to educators, nor to Con- 
gressmen in their campaign for the 
passage of the legislation authorizing 
the largest single federal appropria- 
tion ever made to education. 

The name 
“The National 
Act of 1958,” is the key to its char- 
acter and perhaps to its passage. The 
Senate bill 
ticulars from the measure proposed 
The 
have authorized $1.3 billion in grants 
23,000 


scholarships would be financed. The 


given the measure, 


Defense Education 


differed in some _par- 


in the House. former would 


and loans, out of which 
Administration is reported to have 
asked for only 10,000. The House 
cut out the scholarship provisions en- 
tirely, and set its mark at the $887 
million level. In conference commit- 
tee, the House version prevailed, was 
adopted and sent to the President 
for signature. 


Provisions of education act 


Loans: A total of $295 million for 
four years to be made available by 
the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to higher institutions for the 
establishment of a student loan fund 
to which the institution will also con- 
tribute in part. Students may borrow 
up to $1,000 each year, with interest 
at 3 percent to start one year after 
graduation. Only half the money 
borrowed in this fashion must be re- 
paid by students who, after gradua- 
tion, become elementary or second- 
ary teachers, provided they teach for 
five years. 

Science Equipment: A total of 
$300 million in matching grants to 
states, at the rate of $75 million per 
year to be used by public schools for 
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the purpose of equipment and ap- 
paratus necessary for teaching sci- 
ence, mathematics and foreign lan- 
guages. Non-public schools may 
borrow money directly from the gov- 
ernment for these purposes. 
Institutes: A 


for contracting with 


Teachers’ 
$28 million 
higher institutions to operate summer 


total of 


institutes for teachers to improve 
their competence as counselors. A 
further amount of $60 million is au- 
thorized for grants to be matched by 
the states to improve guidance, coun- 
seling and testing in operation. 
Foreign Languages: An amount 
of $29 million to contract with col- 
leges and universities for the opera- 
tion of institutes to improve their 
competence in the teaching of lan- 
guages; and an additional $32 mil- 
lion for contracts with institutions to 
develop centers for the study of 
“rare” languages. 
Fellowships: Although 


ships were among the items stricken 


scholar- 


from this Act, three-year fellowships 
for graduate students will be avail- 
able—1,000 fellowships the first year, 
and 1,500 annually for the next three 
years. Stipends will start at $2,000 
for the first year and increase to 
$2,400 the third year of graduate 
work. A total of $59.4 million is au- 
thorized for this purpose. 

New Educational Tools: A total of 
$18 million to be used for research 
and experimentation in better use 
of television, radio, motion pictures 
and other audio-visual aids. 

Area Vocational Schools: A total 
of $60 million to set up special voca- 
tional programs for skilled trades 
needed in defense. 

Statistics: A total of $6.5 million 
for the improvement of statistical 
services in state departments of edu- 
cation. 


Qualified praise 

Arthur S. Flemming, secretary of 
Health, Welfare, 
made the following comment on the 
day the House passed HR 13247: 


“T am pleased and heartened that 


Education and 


the House today passed a bill which 
would have far-reaching benefits for 
American education in these critical 
times. I am disappointed, however, 
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that the House bill does not include, 
along with the student loan program, 
the President’s recommendations for 
competitive scholarships, rewarding 
scholastic achievement. Such a pro- 
gram, I am convinced, would serve 
as a major incentive for highly capa- 
ble but needy students. I hope the 
Senate will promptly pass a_ bill 
providing for all the programs rec- 
ommended by the President to 
strengthen our education system in 
the light of essential requirements of 
national security and the national in- 
terest.” 


Slide rule soldiers 


Congress also gave a boost to de- 
fense education in voting the Na- 
tional Science Foundation $130 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1959 as compared 
to an appropriation of $40 million 
in fiscal year 1958. 

Trained manpower in science as 
it relates to defense is encouraged in 
a special field by the grants to 41 
American colleges and universities 
of nearly $2 million in the current 
year from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to help in preparing special- 
ists in nuclear energy. The funds will 
be applied by the recipients toward 
the purchase of laboratory equip- 
ment needed in nuclear science and 
engineering curricula. 


At the other end of the stick 

Recent activity in the field of edu- 
cation for the gifted seems to have 
aroused added interest in the care 
of the mentally retarded. A surprise 
measure which passed unanimously 
in the immediate hours before ad- 
journment and was sent to the Presi- 
dent has for its purpose “improve- 
ment in the teaching of mentally re- 
tarded children through grants to 
institutions of higher learning and 
Funds, 
not to exceed $1 million in any one 
year, are to be distributed at the dis- 
cretion of the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education to public or non-profit in- 
stitutions. These funds may be ex- 
pended for graduate fellowships to 
teachers who are working to improve 


state educational agencies.” 


methods of instructing slow learners, 
or to institutions that offer teacher- 
preparation in this field. 
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FIBERESIN has become an old, familiar name in the school field 
. . . from Kindergarten to Kappa Kappa Gamma! And, no won- 
der .. . FIBERESIN'S quite a material. Once FIBERESIN equipped 
units are installed, they become permanent pieces of equipment 

. comparable to floors, walls, and ceilings. FIBERESIN tops 
never need sanding or refinishing and never need replacement. 
Only FIBERESIN can completely resist students armed with pencils, 
ball point pens, ink, crayons, and lunch boxes. Only FIBERESIN 
combines a smooth, ripple-free surface, perfect light reflectance, 
and a hard, dense, SOLID core . . . no layers to peel or sepa- 
rate, no unsanitary edge moldings to catch and hide dirt and 
germs. 


Small wonder then, isn't it, that FIBERESIN has become the leader 
in the field. No other material has so many desirable advantages 
for the school field. 


a laminated board having a melamine resin plastic 
surface on an extremely dense core of wood fiber and phenolic 
resin. This combination of materials is welded together in hy- 
draulic hot plate presses at high temperatures and pressures. 
The decorative wood grain pattern and color is an integral 
part of the surface. 
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New TORO 32-inch 


Here’s the new 32-inch Whirlwind that out-cuts, out- 
maneuvers, outlasts all other rotaries of its size! Look 
at the features: front ‘dish’ wheels are angled and 
spring-mounted for quick, easy turns in aay direction 
while giving a smooth, even cut over uneven terrain... 
a single-wheel, steerable sulky turns the machine around 
a 14-inch tree trunk ...a circular steel housing with side 
discharge gives more efficient cutting—puts more of the 
9 horsepower to work on the blade... a hinged hood 
guards belts and pulleys for trimming under shrubbery 
... fast height of cut adjustment from the top of the 
double-reinforced housing. 


Fe 








Whirlwind 
steers with your fingers! 








Look over these and the many other features before 
you buy any other big rotary. Or better yet, drop us a 
card and we'll have your nearby Toro distributor show 
you on your own grounds why the big new Whirlwind 32 
is the big news in rotary mowing! 

*4 registered trademark of the Toro Mfg. Corp. 


TORO 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
3051 Snelling Avenue e Minneapolis 6, Minnesota 
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TORO STARLAWN 27 is noted for dependable, low-cost service. 
Independent traction and reel controls. Hi-Low cutting ranges give 
best cutting efficiency for all heights of cut. Sulky optional. 


“*Pivot-Power” steering han- 
dles easier, saves mowing time. Hand levers control brakes on right 
and left traction wheels for gentle or sharp turns. 
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Walk up North Church Street, between 


David Terrace and Albro Lane, and you'll see 
one of White Plains’ most beautiful buildings 
—the Church Street Elementary School. If you 
walk inside, you'll be impressed by the roomi- 
ness—53,248 square feet. Step outside again 
and take another look at the walls: bright ver- 
million panels of porcelain-enameled steel, 
plus high, wide, handsome windows boldly 


framed in steel. 


There's an extra 500 square feet of floor area inside 
the Church Street School because the steel window 
walls are so slim. The porcelain-enameled steel 
panels are only 1%.” thick. The outside face is 16-gage 
enameling steel with a permanently fired porcelain 
finish. Ordinary rainfall keeps the panels clean. They 
don't need any maintenance. The color wil/ not fade. 
On the classroom side, the panels are also 16-gage 
steel, galvanized, bonderized and painted. Each panel 
contains a full inch of fibrous glass insulation that 
gives a U-value of 0.20. Heating is no problem. 

Construction costs were low. The builders were 
able to use lighter foundation material and lighter 
structural sections because steel window walls are 
so light. Labor cost was low because this type of con- 
struction is fast and easy. 

Don't you agree that steel window wall construction 
deserves your special attention? Write for more in- 
formation. United States Steel, 525 William Penn 
Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. USS is a registered trademark 


Church Street Elementary School,White Plains, New York 
Architects: Knappe & Johnson, Scarsdale, and Manhasset, New York 
Panel Fabricator: Davidson Enamel Products, Inc., Lima, Ohio 


General Contractor: Riverso Construction Company, Inc. 
Scarsdale, New York 


(iss) United States Steel 





SCHOOL FURNITURE 
Serves better... 


lasts longer 


Modern ASE school furniture and lockers 
are quality built to last longer. They give 
superior and lasting service through years 
of hard use. Protective Bonderite coating 
anchors paint to metal . . . assures a per- 
manent, handsome finish. Choice of nine 
modern colors, top materials of linoleum, 
Textolite or Formica. Write now for more 
information or call your ASE dealer. 








ASE Offers a Complete Line of Fine 


School Furniture 


DESKS « CHAIRS * L-UNITS * TABLES * CREDENZAS 
BOOKCASES « FILING CABINETS * LOCKERS 
STORAGE CABINETS * BLUEPRINT FILES 


See your nearest dealer or write for information 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. Aurora, Illinois 
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what the citizen wants to know about education 


ls the Community School " Anti-Intellectual” ? 


Decidedly not! Its philosophy of life-re’sted study is the matrix 
of disciplined, creative thinking at its best. The avthor tells you why 


by EDWARD G. OLSEN 


The beep-beep-beep of Sputnik #1 rudely punc- 
tured American complacency and wounded Amer- 
ican pride. In our painful national writhings we 
again brought our public schools under heavy at- 
tack—this time for their failure to teach basic 
sciences and mathematics. This criticism was di- 
rected generally at what the schools had sup- 
posedly failed to teach—in interesting contrast to 
the McCarthy-era attacks on what the schools 
were said to be teaching. 

In recent months these two points of attack 
have been unified more closely than ever before. 
Today the American public high schools (and 
particularly those which have been developing a 
“life-centered” curriculum) are in many influen- 
tial circles regarded as being essentially “anti-in- 
tellectual” in purpose and program. 

Desperately needed now is sound and coopera- 
tive public-professional thinking about basic pur- 
poses of public school education. Then we may 
come to agree, first of all, that the real question 
before us now is not, “Are the schools teaching 
the fundamentals?” but rather, “What are the 
fundamentals that the schools should teach?” 

It is never easy to think broadly, deeply, funda- 
mentally about the problems and processes of 
good education. It is so much simpler to tinker 
with the elements of school life, forgetting specific 
needs of specific communities, than it is to re-de- 
sign its basic structure. 

Perhaps we may spark our imagination at this 
point if we envision the drama of American public 
education in our century as though it were a 





Dr. Olsen is associate director of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews in Chicago, on leave this year for a Ful- 
bright assignment as lecturer in education at the University 
College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland in Southern Rhodesia. 


theater play in three acts. Two acts have already 
been played; the curtain is just now going up for 
the third act, and we are the players on stage. 

Act One portrayed the “traditional” school, 
largely indifferent to the problems, needs and re- 
sources of its local community or of the larger 
world. This school thought of education as a proc- 
ess of storing up predigested book knowledge, of 
filing often unrelated facts away in a kind of men- 
tal deep freeze for possible future use. 

Act Two presented the “progressive” school, 
just beginning to be aware of community life, yet 
preoccupied with child growth and development 
to such an extent that it became sentimental and 
naive about curriculum content. This school con- 
ceived of education as primarily a process of per- 
sonality adjustment. 

Now, Act Three proposes the “community” 
school as the next great development in American 
education. 

In essence, the community school is one in which 
children and adults learn to utilize the educational 
process as a dynamic means for improving the 
individual’s own life, that of his community and, 
ultimately, the region, nation and world. This 
school uses the community as a living laboratory 
for vital learning. The required core of its cur- 
riculum is likely to revolve directly around the 
fundamental processes and problems of life such 
as sharing in citizenship, earning a living, rearing 
children, communicating ideas, and using leisure 
time creatively. For many students, this will be 
merely the core of a much wider curriculum that 
will include mathematics, sciences, history, eco- 
nomics, political science, psychology, sociology and 
foreign languages. 

With its social responsibility to work coopera- 
tively with other community agencies for the com- 


No. 168. Reprints in quantities of ten or more may be purchased from the School Executive, 470 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. 10 copies for 1 month: $1.00, for 12 months: $10.00; 25 copies for 1 month: $2.00, for 12 months: 
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mon good, the community school seeks the con- 
tinuous counsel of responsible lay people in 
planning its policies and in evaluating its efforts. 
The community school is well aware that good 
communities don’t just happen, and that we are 
not likely to have good communities unless we also 
have good schools. The community school regards 
education as a constructive social force, as a chan- 
nel of communication whereby people may demo- 
cratically plan together to solve individual and 
group problems. 

Let us be clear about the basic, ultimate reason 
for maintaining public schools in a democratic 
society, and for developing community schools in 
particular. Surely that reason is threefold: to 
transmit to each new generation the best of man’s 
intellectual-ethical heritage; to prepare the indi- 
vidual for effective, satisfying, creative living now 
and in the future, and to provide society’s chief 
intellectual basis for continuing social advance. 

This triple respensibility of the American school 
had better be stressed because there are critics 
who claim that “modern education” (especially 
that of the community school) is now contemptu- 
ous of the wisdom of the ages, neglectful of in- 
dividual brainpower, indifferent to scholarship, 
anti-intellectual in its philosophy. 

Let’s not be hasty in brushing off this charge. 
It contains a considerable measure of truth as far 
as recent practice in many of our high schools is 
concerned. This fact was underlined in the warn- 
ing voiced in the official report of the White House 
Conference on Education: 

“There is real danger that in attempting to do 
everything a little, schools may end by doing 
nothing well. ... We recommend that school au- 
thorities emphasize the importance of priorities 
in education.” 

Now we face our basic query: What are the 
fundamentals which should have priority? In con- 
fronting the question, consider three statements 
about the school’s proper role and practice in com- 
munity life: 

The first is from Life Adjustment Education 
for Every Youth which stated that “to make sec- 
ondary education more meaningful . . . will require 
closer interrelationships between the school and 


Act | in American education was “book-centered” 
and indifferent to local community resources. 


the life and the social problems of the community. 
This means that the school must not only go out of 
its way to serve as a center for more of the com- 
munity’s cultural and recreational activities, but 
must plan to help study and solve its social and 
economic problems, cooperate with its institutions, 
and utilize its physical and human resources in 
the educational program.” 

The second quotation is from the Twenty-fifth 
Yearbook of the American Association of School 
Administrators. They tell us that “the range and 
depth of first-hand experier.ces in community liv- 
ing should be increased through the school pro- 
gram ...a first essential in teaching youth to live 
together should be a great extension under school 
guidance of the range of community experiences 
for youth. The present practice of making ‘school 
studies’ come first and community experiences 
second should be reversed.” 

Last is an opinion from the 1951 Yearbook of 
the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development of the National Education Associa- 
tion. ASCD wrote that, “In order to achieve the 
major purpose of today’s schools—to improve com- 
munity life—it is absolutely essential for school 
people to work with the community, to use its re- 
sources, and to serve the community through the 
educational program.” 

When we talk about using the school to improve 
the community we do so rightly, and in good faith. 
For as citizens and parents, as well as educators, 
we cannot be indifferent to the ways in which the 
community, in its total influence, actually does 
educate children and youth. 

There is the reason for our concern to improve 
the community—and the justification of that pur- 
pose! It is the responsibility of the community 
school to improve the quality of living in the com- 
munity and in society as a whole. But it does so in 
order to improve the quality of education which 
that community inevitably provides for all its peo- 
ple, consciously or not. 

The community school which concentrates only 
on providing services to the community may be 
doing so with high success. Yet it may not be edu- 
cating its students. Learning by doing is not true 
learning ; learning by thoughtful doing is required. 
Certainly the student may begin with real life 
needs as expressed in local concrete situations, but 
unless he goes analytically from them backward 
in time and outward around the world, he will 
neither develop essential social perspective nor 
arrive at valid principles to assist him in facing 
future situations. A school that does not intellec- 
tualize its community studies and service projects 
in terms of mankind’s basic processes and prob- 
lems of living should indeed be charged with anti- 
intellectualism—however sincere its intentions, or 
how well accepted its program. 

In this critical age we must not fail to make 
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clear that the democratic school’s goal is always 
the better education of individuals. We had better 
keep our accent on children as well as on the social 
function of education. While we demonstrate that 
the community school is an immediate, positive 
force the people themselves can use to improve 
living, let us also show that this very process in 
itself can provide the best kind of education for 
children and youth. 

Now, assuming we can keep our semantics 
straight, how shall we characterize the “core 
curriculum” of the true community school? Is that 
program really anti-intellectual as some critics 
charge? Or is it, if properly understood and de- 
veloped, an educational program requiring the ut- 
most in disciplined thinking, creative imagination, 
working familiarity with the best of human cul- 
ture and experience of its students? 

An illustration will show how the community 
school emphasizes hard intellectual grappling with 
the origins, causes, status, effects and possible 
cures of real problems. 

Suppose that a high school class would like to 
improve mental health in their own lives and in 


Act ll was “child-centered”; personality adjust- 
ment tended to supersede curriculum content. 


their local community. Consider some of the facts, 
understandings, concerns and attitudes these 
young people would develop through study and 
community research to carry through such a proj- 
ect. They would have to evaluate objectively such 
factors as: comparison of present treatment of 
the mentally ill in the United States and other 
countries; broad ethical and religious values un- 
derlying our concern for human welfare, and its 
relation to juvenile delinquency, divorce, alcohol- 
ism and race relations; past and present theories 
of causes of mental illness; community conditions 
which may contribute to emotional tensions; local 
counselling agencies and clinics, psychiatric serv- 
ices, mental hospitals, intergroup or human rela- 
tions organizations, mental health associations, 
school guidance programs; and the principles of 
mental hygiene which guide one’s own life. 

There need be no “soft pedagogy” whatever in 
such an example of vital, realistic, life-centered 
education ! 

Do such community studies develop provincial 
thinking, as is sometimes charged? Or do such in- 
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Act lll is “ 
the curtain on the living laboratory around it. 


vestigations demand that these young students 
seek origins in history, comparisons with other 
areas of their own country and their world today 
as the broadest possible basis for their under- 
standing of the whole mental health problem? 

But still, can such life-related study projects 
actually improve community living today? In il- 
lustration, these teenagers with the cooperating 
adults and local organizations, might perhaps con- 
clude that a family welfare agency should be 
established in their town, and might help get out 
the vote when the matter comes before the elec- 
torate. Meanwhile, these young people are learn- 
ing consciously, intellectually and specifically how 
to deal better with their own emotions, to be more 
mature in their own lives, thus to become happier 
mates, more stable parents and better citizens in 
the years ahead. 

Does all this sound “anti-intellectual” to you? 
Or is it the matrix of disciplined, creative thinking 
at its best? Throughout the entire learning proc- 
ess the community school emphasizes depth of 
understanding, critical analysis, historical per- 
spective, problem-solving, discovery and applica- 
tion of basic principles. These are intellectual qual- 
ities of highest caliber in any man’s philosophy of 
education. 

Act Three in American education! Forward to 
the fundamentals! Despite Sputnik and Bestor, the 
community school represents a long-time, creative 
trend in American public education. Its philosophy 
and total program grow directly out of what the 
social and psychological sciences know about so- 
ciety, communities, children, the learning process, 
and the great civic-social imperatives of our anx- 
ious age. Among these current (yet ever eternal!) 
imperatives are surely these three: better skills 
in seeking truth, finer appreciation of beauty, 
stronger commitment to goodness. 

Huxley has well reminded us that “the great 
end of life is not knowledge, but action.” Para- 
phrasing that epigram, let’s agree that informed 
action is the great goal of school education. This 
surely must mean that the justifiable method of 
education is not the acquiring and storing of ideas 
only; rather it is using intelligence to plan and 
work for better living. 
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The index of costs of school buildings has re- 
mained fairly stable for some months. For exam- 
ple, in August it was 230.7 (1939 = 100) as com- 
pared to July’s index of 229.9. The index has 
shown surprisingly little change during the past 
year because the decline in building material prices 
was offset by a continuing rise in building wage 
rates. 

During the past few weeks there has been an 
increase in the price of steel, copper and alumi- 
num which may herald a period of fairly wide- 
spread material increases. Although construction 
workers’ salaries have continued to increase, build- 
ing wage costs probably have not increased during 
the past year. This may be explained because labor 
efficiency in turn has kept pace with the increase 
in building wage rates. This is one of the few 
years since the war when this has been true. The 
existing employment situation undoubtedly had 
an effect in increasing worker efficiency. 

The amount of unemployment in the building 
trades has been extremely small due to the large 
volume of building. Both June and July show all- 
time highs in the dollar amount of building, al- 
though industrial and commercial building remain 
below its former peak. Most types of building, how- 
ever, are showing mounting activity. The amount 
of school construction has set a new high and all 
indications are that both school construction and 
total construction will continue at this pace. 

The widespread impression that the recession 
is about over may well lead to price advances. In- 
deed, some have already taken place; more are in 
prospect. The enormous federal deficit, estimated 
as high as $12 billion, is a factor that induces re- 
newed talk of inflation. 

The average interest rate on school bonds sold 
during August rose sharply. In August the aver- 
age rate was 3.34 percent. In July the average 
rate was 3.09 percent. 

During the late spring it looked as though bond 
prices might have a period of relative quiet. They 
had recently gone through a violent rise in inter- 
est rate and an almost equally drastic decline in 
interest rate. In a year, interest rates had gone 
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from about 3 percent to well over 4 percent. From 
last November to April, interest rates had de- 
clined from well over 4 percent to under 3 percent 
where they have remained. 

Then in June trouble of a rather violent kind 
broke out again. The initial difficulty centered on 
a new U. S. Government issue of 2% percent 
bonds. These bonds came out in an enormous issue 
of some $7 billion. The price quickly fell: below 
par with an accompanying rise in interest rates. 
By the middle of August, the interest rate had 
reached 3.38 percent. Some papers spoke of it as 
the most disastrous decline in government bond 
prices in our history. The problem was aggravated 
by heavy speculation in the bonds at the time they 
had been issued. U. S. Federal Reserve Banks 
stepped into the Federal bond market on a mas- 
sive scale but this did not stop the decline, Other 
federal and municipal issues have joined the de- 
cline of prices. 

The opinion in May was that the Federal Re- 
serve Banks would continue to make money easily 
available to spur business expansion. By the end 
of June many people were beginning to fear in- 
flation again and the opinion was widespread that 
no further easing of interest rates would take 
place. Many even feared that they might start to 
rise again. Widespread advances in the stock mar- 
ket added to this opinion. In fact the San Fran- 
cisco Federal Reserve has recently announced an 
increase in the rediscount rate from 134 percent 
to 2 percent. Continued deficit financing of the 
Federal Government reinforced everything else. 
A dramatic change occurred and talk suddenly cen- 
tered about inflation, not recession. Stock margins 
were raised from 50 to 70 percent and the first 
definite moves to tighten credit were underway. 
Interest rates started up again almost as violently 
as they had declined. 

What happens next to interest rates will be de- 
termined by the speed of business recovery and 
the Federal Reserve Banks. If business slows down 
again, credit may be eased. If more inflationary 
signs appear, the Federal Reserve may follow a 
tightened credit policy with higher interest rates. 
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- - Clearing the way for young minds 


Color alone is not enough. In Britannica Junior 
it must be color with a purpose. Color that cap- 
tures and holds the interest of young minds, ex- 
plains and adds meaning. Color photography that 
helps children identify clouds and land types as 
well as flora and fauna. Color that makes science 
interesting through the photomicrograph, spectro- 
graph and a realistic “trip to the moon.” 

his then, is the function of color in Britannica 
Junior, where every picture, every page, every 


pvt wis 


word is selected for use by the elementary school 
child. But even more important, Britannica Junior 
introduces children directly to lifetime reference 
tools—the one-volume index and articles in alpha- 
betical arrangement. 


For your free copy of the new teaching aid, “Travel- 
ing Through Space,” send a postcard request to 
John R. Rowe, Educational Director, Dept. 133MC 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


_.«« Britannica Junior 


Designed especially for elementary school children 
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- This Simple Test PROVES Why 


TROPHY 


LASTS LONGER 
ACTUALLY COSTS LESS. 


Each of the two halves of this hardwood 
sample was scratched with the same silver 
dollar, with the same force and _ pressure. 
Note TROPHY’S spectacular superiority! 
Trophy rates highest in abrasion index of 
any gym finish tested. 


This is just ove of the reasons why every 
major tournament floor and more than 15,000 
of the nation’s top-ranking gymnasiums and 
arenas are Hillyard-finished. 


Hillyard TROPHY ‘Finish for Champions”, 
the lightest, smoothest, longest-wearing, no- 
glare, non-skid finish, is equally the favorite 
of coaches, players and spectators! 


With a certified Abrasion Index (Toughness 
Rating )—highest of any gym finish tested— 
TROPHY much more than meets the require- 
ments of Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn. speci- 
fications. 
Beautiful Charlotte Coliseum, 
Charlotte, N. Carolina. 


A. G. Odell, Jr. & Assoc., 
Architects 


Upper Panel—Trophy’s 
tough film of protec- 
tion came through this 
test unbroken and un- 
blemished! 

Lower Panel — ordinary 
finish came off inj 
ugly scratches, leaving 
the wood unprotected 
against moisture, dirt, 
stains. 


SPECIALIZED FLOOR 


FOR EVERY SCHOOL 
, . Ask the poner a ‘ ia 
v j : , 
Hell be gad vo show you how modem specialized Yau Aina it's Fight 


products, and streamlined work methods, can keep 
your floors in top condition—and save you real W ° . “ 
money by cutting labor time. No obligation—he’s hen u MM MUL 
“On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll” 
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= ONCE OVER. 


wo 


99. 2% ‘of the dirt nae 


(And you can eliminate rinsing) 


S U Pp E 4 S H | N E -A L L cleaning action proved “com- 


plete” by York Research Test using radio-active isotopes*. Super Shine-All gets under 
the dirt—/oosens and lifts it. Harsh scrubbing is seldom necessary. 
Let the SUPER SHINE-ALL solution dissolve grime a few minutes—mop—and pick up the dirt-laden 
liquid. For regular cleaning, rinsing is not necessary—a costly labor step can be omitted! SUPER SHINE- 
ALL leaves no dulling, unsightly film. 
Yet, this strength is gentle! Because it is chemically neutral, SUPER-SHINE-ALL is non-damaging to 
the finest flooring—safe to use on any surface that water won't damage. Non-irritating to the hands, too. 


*York Research Laboratory report available on request. 





rhe cleansing action you see here = 6-fold: . Dissolving—breaks up water-soluble particles. 
1. Wetting—makes the water soak in faster. . Emulsifying—breaks up fats, oils, grease. 
2. Penetrating—gets through and under dirt. . Suspending—lifts all soil particles into suspension in 


3. Sudsing—rich suds for full-strength cleaning. the liquid, for easy removal. 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 
. HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo E-5 


Fe EAT M oa N T DC Please send me free literature on cleaning with 
T ' ( )SUPER SHINE-ALL, ( ) TROPHY 
C Please have the Hillyard Maintaineer demonstrate 


aa L oO oO F? 4 labor-saving treatments on my floors. 
. 


Name— 














Firm or Institution 


¥ e 
st. JOSEPH, MO. Address. 
Passaic, N. J. San Jose, Calif. "J 











Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 
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in better outdoor seating 


STEEL DECK GRANDSTANDS 


: by Pittsburgh-Des AY Coy beker) 








Handsome appearance —for a lifetime of safe and comfortable seating 


Unit-section freedom in layout, meeting individual 
school site and seating requirements, combined with 
permanent, safe and fine-appearing steel construction 
these are the basic PDM Grandstand advantages 
enjoyed by high schools and colleges across America. 
The facts are detailed in our informative grandstand 
brochure. Write for your free copy. 


STEEL GRANDSTANDS ‘ 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 


Plants at PITTSBURGH, BALTIMORE, DES MOINES, SANTA CLARA, FRESNO, and STOCKTON, CALIF. 


PITTSBURGH (25) 3431 Neville Island DES MOINES (8) 930 Tuttle Street 

NEWARK (2) 1791 Military Park Bidg. DALLAS (1) 1230 Praetorian Bldg. 

CHICAGO (3). 621 First National Bank Bldg. SEATTLE (1) Suite 321. 500 Wall St. 

EL MONTE, CAL P.0. Box 2012 SANTA CLARA, C\L. 620 Alviso Road 

ATLANTA (5)..361 E. Paces Ferry Rd., W.E. DENVER (2) 323 Railway E~change Bldg. 
BALTIMORE (26) ... Curtis Bay Station 








Stands may be any number of unit sections wide by any 
number deep—straight, U-shape or oval 


RO RET Mee ae 


Steel press boxes provide 
protected facilities for 
officials, news and 
broadcast personnel 


Enclosed sides and rear create valuable space under 


waterproof deck for dressing rooms, storage, etc. 























For safer 


with beau 


Use quality floor waxes containing 
Du Pont’s anti-slip ingredient 


You benefit two ways with floor wax 
containing ‘“Ludox”’. First, there’s the 
skid resistance ‘“‘Ludox” adds. Tiny, 
transparent spheres of “Ludox” exert a 
snubbing action with every footstep... 
give sure-footed traction. Second, you get 
the lasting beauty only a fine wax can 
give your floors .. . and it’s easy to keep 
floors beautiful, because scratches and 
scuffs can be buffed out, without rewaxing. 





DOUBLE-ACTION RUG AND UPHOLSTERY 
SHAMPOOS—A NEW USE FOR LUDOX® 


New shampoos containing “Ludox” clean and 


treat rugs against resoiling in just one applica- 
tion. “‘Ludox” fills microscopic fiber crevices . . . 
protects surface so dust and dry dirt don’t cling. 
Dirt stays on surface for easy removal. 
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Floor waxes containing ‘‘Ludox’’, 
Du Pont’s anti-slip ingredient, give your 
floors the appearance you want, plus 
added safety underfoot. Mail coupon be- 
low for more information and a list of 
suppliers for products containing 
*“Ludox”’. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals Depart- 
ment, Room N-2533, Wilmington 98, 
Delaware. 
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COLLOIDAL SILICA 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


I'm also interested in: 
Names of suppliers of 
anti-slip floor waxes con- 


)] More information about Name 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Ine. 
Grasselli Chemicals Department, Room N-2533SE 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 

Please send me the free booklet describing the adv 
wax containing “Ludox.” 


intages 


of using floor 
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How schools benefit from 

















Banish packing Maintenance and Leakage with— 


Powers PACKLESS Control Valves are standard for 
unit ventilators, convectors and unit air conditioners 


They give more ACCURATE control—due to less valve stem friction. 
SIMPLE, few moving parts with minimum vulnerability 
to environmental hazards such as dirt, moisture, etc. 


POWERSTROKE Damper Operator gives smooth gradual action 
of unit ventilator dampers. Accessible adjustment allows 
sequencing of dampers in accordance with 


A.S.H.A.E. unit ventilator control cycles. 





A truly gradual acting thermostat—controls unit ventilators and convectors. 
Day-Night type thermostat available with automatic changeover. 


Convenient 

spring SLL 
adjustment 

for precise 

sequencing. 


Powers PACKLESS Control Valve 


Both Controls are specifically designed 
for Unit Ventilators. 


POWERSTROKE Damper Operator 
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POWERS LIMITEM THERMOSTAT 


Porter er eereceeaeoerece 


POWERS 
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QUALITY FEATURES provided by 


MODERN pneumatic system of 
UNIT VENTILATOR CONTROL 


Teachers, Pupils and Taxpayers all benefit when you specify POWERS temperature control 





FOR Leesahenstener DISCHARGE TEMPERATURE CONTROL) 











POWERSTROKE 
MOTOR 











Powers LIMITEM Airstream Thermostat 


A precision instrument with calibrated dial and 
adjustable sensitivity to give precise throttling range. 


Greater SIMPLICITY of Powers Direct Control Prevents OVER- heated 
classrooms and cold drafts and insures Lowest Cost Maintenance 


Powers LIMITEM Airstream Thermostat with its efficient 
direct control gives precise regulation of unit ventila- 
tor discharge temperature without using complicated 
auxiliary devices. 


LIMITEM performance and reliability have been time 
tested and proven in thousands of schools. Valve and 
damper operator which it controls are shown on op- 
posite page. 


Use Powers 65 years of Experience and engineering know-how 
to help you select the most efficient type of control 
for schools or other buildings. 


A nearby Powers factory and field trained engineer will gladly 
assist you. There’s no obligation. Call our nearest office. 


Powers Responsibility for correct installation and de- 
pendable operation is accomplished by directly em- 
ployed Powers mechanics with years of unit ventilator 
control experience. 


There is no extra charge for Powers Quality and year 
after year dependability. When you specify a Powers 
modern pneumatic control system for unit ventilators 
your client gets the best. There is no better. 





POWERS \! 
SERVICE’ 3 
Available in 85 Cities 

he U.S. and Canada 





Se | 





THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 


SKOKIE, ILLINOIS 


Offices in chief cities in U.S.A. and Canada 


(95) 65 Years of Automatic Temperature and Humidity Control 
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VIBRATING BELLS 
Cat. No. 


AC “CM” BUZZER 
Cat. No. 284 MI 





AC UNI-PACT HORNS 
Cat. No. 123-U Two-Way 
Projector 


AC UNI-PACT HORNS 
Cat. No. 121-U Megaphone 
Projector 





AC WEATHERPROOF 
KODAIRE HORNS 
Cat. No. 136 


AC “CM” VIBRATING BELLS | 


Cat. No. ATL-700 





OC BUZZER 
Cat. No. 101 


Type 
AIR TRUMPETS 
Cat. No. 109-0C 
Cat. No. 110-AC 





UTILITY CHIME 
Cat. No. 1531 


- 
¢ 


See, 
ie 


KODE MASTER 
Page-Boy of your 
Organization 
Cat. No. 805 











VISACALL 
Closed Circuit TV For Super 
vision of Hospital Patients 
Visacall-6 
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Industry 
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~ 


Schools 


Our business is 
communications 


... @ gentle chime... a blasting horn... 


or a complete audio-visual communication systen 


Sperti Faraday leads in the instant sound or sight 
communication systems that speed today’s business or 
institutional contacts. Whatever your problem, 

whether simple or complicated our engineers are at 

your service to assist you in designing the system that 
suits your needs. 

This service is available to users without obligation. 
Simply call your nearest Sperti Faraday representative 
or write to Sperti Faraday, Inc., Adrian, Michigan. 

In Canada, write Sperti Faraday, Ltd., Montreal. 


SINCE 1875 DESIGNERS AND PRODUCERS 
OF VISUAL AND AUDIBLE SIGNALS 


Adrian, Michigan 


Specialists in: FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS « ELECTRICAL CLOCK SYSTEMS ¢ HOSPITAL PATIENT OBSERVATION © CLOSED CIRCUIT TV @ 
AUDIBLE SIGNALS ¢ ANNUNCIATORS » CODED PAGING SYSTEM © SYNCHRONOUS CLOCKS « TRANSFORMERS « CONTACT DEVICES 
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“Where do we eat?” “Right here, kids!"" “Minin-min!"" 





Solve your seating for eating problem 
with larger 12 ft. or 14 ft. portables 


They wheel where you need them for imme- 
diate use. Here’s maximum capacity (for up 
to 24 youngsters per table) with minimum 
storage area needed. Seating for eating for 
up to 240 youngsters (10 — 14 ft. portables) 
stores in only 414 by 10 ft.! 


Solve your seating for eating problem with 
smaller 6 ft., 7 ft. or 8 ft. portables 


These versatile, smaller table-bench combi- 
nations give you bonus flexibility in using 
all available floor space in smaller areas, 
such as along corridors, between pillars, etc. 
We have the size that best suits your needs. 


Va 


Solve your seating for eating problem 
with wall-type tables with benches 


Ready for instant use at the touch of a 
lever, thanks to automatic hydraulic action 
. these tables store away in the wall or on 
the wall...out of the way. No separate 
storage area required. Tables may be used 
without benches for adult meetings, etc. 


Let us show you how i a. MFG. CO. 


Dept. SE-10, 2580 University Ave. ¢ St. Paul 14, Minn. 


JIM HIXON 


the Haldeman-Homme 
complete line of Fold-A-Way 


Midway 5-6465 





lunchtables with benches Gentlemen: Please send further information on your Fold-A-Way: 
can help you achieve (J 12 & 14 ft. Portables (] 6, 7 & 8 ft. Portables L] Wall-type Tables 
I'm also interested in: 
maximum utilization of [_] Portable Stages [_] Portable Choral Risers _] Portable Band Stands 
[_] Portable Ping Pong Tables [_] Portable Banquet Tables 


your multi-use room 
NAME -— Tri. 

SCHOOL 

ADDRESS. 


CITy STATE 
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SE-226 
UP-RIGHT ANNOUNCES A NEW WORK PLATFORM 


... telescoping aluminum 
ES C (} structure for overhead 
spot maintenance 


ow Sz 


Lightweight, rapidly assembled by 
one man. Extends instantly for reach- 
ing heights up to 30 ft. Telescopes 
for rolling under trusses and other 
obstacles. Adjustable legs for uneven 


floors or stairways. 


Separates easily into 3 com- 
Bridges over auditorium seats. ponents for convenient stor- 
age or transportation. é 


* Lig 


FOR TAL [scoP WRITE TO UP-RIGHT SCAFFOLDS © E r RIGHT TR 
ong i * (SCAFFOLDS J)\ 


UP-RIGHT SCAFFOLDS ¢ DEPT. 172¢ 1013 PARDEE ST., BERKELEY, CALIF. @ r 





Rolls through doorways .. . only 29” 
wide, telescopes and folds down. 
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: designed to last a lifetime... 























Four foot sink unit with 
stainless steel top... sepa- 
rate bubbler and bubbler 
bowl. 


Photo courtesy: Wellesley 
School Dept., Wellesley, 
Massachusetts 








> Easy to clean... and to keep clean >» Low maintenance costs 
> Resistant to moisture and dampness » Dent and scratch resistant 


> Easy, inexpensive installation p For the life of your school... 
specify GRADE-AID 
>» No expensive “on the job” mill- 
Please attach to your business letterhead. 
> Modular units to fit every classroom SCHOOL EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
anal " GRADE AID, 46 Bridge Street, Nashua, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
( Please send me your full-color catalog on the complete line of 


p Entire top . . . back-splash, bubbler new GRADE-AID all-steel school equipment. 


bowl, sink bowl and top . . . are C) Please send me the name of your nearest representative. 


a 





SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
46 BRIDGE STREET, NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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one-piece unitized construction | ( Please have your representative call on me as soon as possible. 


Title 








It took two years’ work and almost thirty 
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+ DICTAPHONE@DICTABELT RECORD, 
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years of practical experience to produce 


DICTAPHONE’S 
NEW EDUCATIONAL PACKAGE 


Suddenly—this semester— machine dictation 
instruction takes on a whole new practical mean- 
ing. The new Dictaphone course is here! 

Here is what each unit of this new course 
gives you: a new 200-page textbook, a new 
Dictaphone TIME-MASTER machine, 18 fresh- 
ly recorded DICTABELT records, a complete 
set of training aids, regular service on the ma- 
chine, and every bit of help you need from ex- 
perienced Dictaphone personnel. 


Each of these units will train up to 15 stu- 

dents. And the rental cost per unit is surpris- 
ingly small. 
That is the news. Here are the details: the new 
book is the most complete work of its kind. 
Into it went all the invaluable experience of 
both Dictaphone Corporation and the famous 
McGraw-Hill Technical Writing Service .. . 
plus the helpful ideas of scores of business teach- 
ers throughout the country. 


It includes instruction—in logical sequence 
—on drafts, letters, wires, manuscript, on every 


phase of business communication. 


The 18 practice DICTABELTS contain pre- 
cise recordings of every type of dictation the 
student will be called on to transcribe. This 
dictation was recorded in special studios—by 
professional dictation experts. It is all progres- 
sively timed—by precision prompting devices 
—to match student ability. 

And it’s a well-known fact that the Dictaphone 
TIME-MASTER and DICTABELT record com- 
bine to form the most popular, most widely 
used machine dictation method known. What’s 
more, the machine you'll be using will be the 
brand new, effortless TIME-MASTER for 1958. 


The tools of the secretarial trade are chang- 
ing. In the last ten years, the use of Dictaphone 
machines has quadrupled, and enrollment in 
machine transcribing courses has increased 
400%. 

That makes it all the more important for you 
to look into this new Dictaphone course —THE 
modern way to teach machine dictation. 
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SEE—COMPARE—LEARN at the A.A.S.A. Exhibit, Atlantic City, N. J., February 14-18, 1959 


Subjects covered in the new Dictaphone Textbook: Business 
Communication e Secretarial Development e General Office 
Memoranda e Transportation e Communication e Entertain- 
ment e Advertising and Publishing e Banking and Insurance e 
Packaged Goods e Automotive Industry e Metals Industry e 
Textiles Industry e Education e Science and Engineering e 
Social Service and Welfare e Government e Medicine e Law. 


This wide range will help familiarize the’ student with practi- 
cally any field she plans to enter. Text includes a word-mastery 
section for each business discussed. Dictaphone issues a Certif- 
icate of Proficiency to all who complete this course successfully. 


Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. SE-108 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


Please send me your new booklet 
“ON THE WAY UP BEFORE THE FIRST JOB!” 





Address _ 





Cap... 


School 
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DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


Dictaphone Corporation, 420 lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. Service you can depend on the world around. In Canada, write Dictaphone Corporation, ltd., 204 Eglinton Ave. 
East, Toronto... in England, Dictaphone Co. ltd., 17-19 Stratford Place, London W.1. Dictaphone, Time-Master and Dictabelt are registered trademarks of Dictaphone Corporatinn. 
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Griggs 
Chairs 
pass the 


TEEN 


Test 


Built to stand up under 
teen-age seated gymnastics, GRIGGS 
Tempo Study Top Desk No. 985-R 


offers comfort and style as well as sturdy 


construction. From the large size 

working surface to the tapered tubular steel 
legs, every detail of this GRIGGS desk is 
designed for long service and lasting good looks. 


Tempo Desk No. 985-R features a large, heavy 
gauge book rack for convenient book storage. 
Teenagers like the ample foot room and, 

just like their smaller brothers and sisters, 
really go for Griggs five happy colors. 


Ask your nearest Griggs Distributor 
for quotations. Write to us at Belton, Texas, 
for your complete Tempo line catalog. 


—_W 
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EQUIPMENT, INC. 
BELTON, TEXAS 
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One of the gyms of the $2,500,000 Johnson Gymnasium at the 
University of New Mexico. Crystal Seal-O-San is used here. 


Valley High School, Albuquerque, uses 
Seal-O-San to give long-lived protection 
for expensive hardwood floors. 


Seal-O-San assured the most nearly per- 
fect playing surface possible on the gym 
floor at Gallup High School, Gallup. 


HUNTINGTON os LABORATORIES, INC. 


New Mexico Schools, too, 


choose SEAL-O-SAN, 


The gym floor finish that takes abuse without showing it is 
the choice of many school “fficials and basketball coaches. 


Here you see just three of the many New Mexico school gym 
floors which use Seal-O-San. 

In thirty years of use under every conceivable condition, 
Seal-O-San has earned its reputation as the most dependable 
sealer in existence. It produces a tough, resilient, non-skid 
finish that requires only dust mopping to stay in top condi- 
tion. Many basketball coaches insist that Seal-O-San be used 
on their gym floors. 


Get full details from your Huntington 
representative. Write for his name now. 


The Man Behind the Drum, your Huntington 
representative, can demonstrate Seal-O-San's 
superiority as well as help you plan a complete 
maintenance program that can cut labor costs. 


« Huntington, Indiana Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania * Toronto 2, Ontario 





Left: 399EZ — Filmovara “Zoom” lens, “Cold Glass” heat fil- 
ter, single frame advance and many other exclusive features. 


FILMOSOUND 


the 16mm sound projectors that never quit running! 


This is the family of Bell & Howell Filmosound Spe- 
cialists—the most widely used and certainly the most 
dependable of sound projectors. They never quit 
running! Chief reasons: film handling parts are sap- 
phire jeweled to give 400% longer life. And with 
factory-sealed lubrication, every moving part is con- 
tinually and automatically oiled from within. 


The Specialist lasts... and lasts. Maintenance cost 
is negligible. Parts last longer. And because the Spe- 
cialist is designed to maintain its top condition year 


42 


Right: 399—Reverses for review, shows still pictures, offers brilliant 
picture and sound. The world’s most widely used sound projector. 


SPECIALISTS 


after year, the trade-in value stays unusually high. 


With a choice of 3 models and different combina- 
tions of features, there’s a Specialist that’s perfect 
for your requirements. Where cost is a factor, 
Bell & Howell can help you by providing only the 
features you definitely need. 

Rugged .. . versatile . . . tailored to your needs. 
That’s why more Bell & Howell Filmosounds are in 
use today than all other sound projectors combined ! 
Ask to see a demonstration of its many features. 
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Above: 398—The newest Specialist model; the finest projection performance at 
lowest cost quality allows. Magnificent new pan-harmonic high fidelity sound. 


EXCLUSIVE SPECIALIST FEATURES: 
1. Sapphire insets at 5 vital points deliver 400% longer 
life. 2. Filmovara “Zoom” lens* adjusts picture size to 
fit the screen. 3. All-gear drive for steady, flicker-less 
pictures. 4. Straight line Optical system for maximum 
light output. 5. “Cold glass” heat filter* for 7 times 
brighter still-picture image. 6. Single frame advance* 
and frame counter for time and motion analysis. 
7. Automatic loop setter,* no lost loops even with dam- 
aged film. 8. Hour meter*} records operating time. 
9. Automatic rewind release sets projector for forward 
after rewinding. 10. Rugged 7-ply (Plywood) case, 
actually stronger than metal. 

jAvailable on 398 


Bell « Howell 
FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 
OCTOBER, 1958 


*Standard on 399EZ, optional on 399 


FREE BOOKLET Send for “Teaching and Training with 
Motion Pictures.” Valuable tips for schools, churches and industry. 


CLIP OUT—SEND NOW 
Pee SSeS SSSSSSSSSS8SSS8S8S8 S882 G28888 8288888888 
Bell & Howell 
Audio-Visual Education 
Department 8878 
7109 McCormick Rd. 
Chicago 45, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet: “Teaching 
and Training with Motion Pictures.” 


Name 
Address 
City 


Zone State 


Organization 





One of the schools shown here was built for $7.75 per 
sq. ft., one cost $10.24, another $7.30, that’s economy. 
The beauty of Rilco laminated wood members is a plus 
—a beauty only wood can offer. There is no institu- 
tional chill — warmth of wood that mellows with age 
makes youngsters feel at home. 


Rilco arches, beams and trusses help reduce erection 
time and costs — delivered carefully wrapped for pro- 
tection—drilled for furnished hardware, they go up fast 
with regular job-site labor. Maintenance free — lami- 
nated wood is not subject to chemical change, rust, 
corrosion, splitting or warping. 


Fire resistant Rilco laminated wood, arches, beams and 
Rilco Deck are slow to burn, won't collapse under high 
temperatures — allow time to save structure and con- 
tents. 

Rilco laminated wood members bring all three Beauty, 
Fire Safety, Economy to any school. For more infor- 
mation on building bigger and better for less contact 
your closest Rilco office. 


RILCO LAMINATED PRODUCTS, INC. 
W815 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
District offices: Newark, N. J. * Fort Wayne, Ind. * Tacoma, Wash. 
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One of 4 schools in the Ontario School 
District, Cal. for which Rilco supplied 
laminated pitched and tapered beams. 
Architect: Jay Dewey Harnish; Con- 
tractor: Hoefer Construction Company. 


Schools with 


Beautiful 
Fire Safe 
Economical 


Banner County High School, Harrisburg, Nebraska was 
built for $10.24 sq. ft. including all fixed equipment. 
Architect: Robert Ditzen; Contractor: Fullen Construction 
Co. 


} 

ii 

ui 
Total cost was $7.75 sq. ft. to construct St. Joseph's 
School, McPherson, Kansas. Architect: Robert E. Marr; 
General Contractor: Frank Jackson. 


Gymnasium of Kiowa Elementary School, Kiowa, Colo- 
rado. School was built at a cost of $7.30 sq. ft. Archi- 
tect: Robert W. Ditzen; Contractor: Broadway Construc- 
tion Co. 
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Put “More Light on the Subject” with the 


NEW! School Master 750 and 500 


Greater Brilliance on Any Screen for More Vivid Projection 
of Educational Filmstrip and Slide Material 


Again, the famous School Master series offers educators 
a new projector series for increasing presentation effec- 
tiveness of visual material. Whether you choose the new 
750 or the new 500 you are assured of the greatest bril- 
liance ever achieved from a classroom projector. In- 
creased brilliance—coupled with other famous School 
Master features—makes your choice of projectors an 
easy one. 

All School Master projectors are completely self- 
contained—change from filmstrip to slides in a matter 
of seconds without adding or removing parts. 

Whether you select the 750, 750RC, 500 or 500RC, 
you obtain a projector with “brilliance-ability” never 
approached by previous models—each projector is 
equipped with a new Sylvania Tru-Focus lamp, assuring 
you of proper lamp alignment all of the time. 

The School Master 750RC and 500RC provide facility 
for remote control operation—permit the instructor to 
face the class and still maintain control of the material 
being projected. 
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The School Master 750 is priced at $99.50; the 750RC 
at $134.50; the 500 at $84.50; and the 500RC at $119.50. 
The projector illustrated shows the accessory Rewind 
Take-up, priced at $7.50—fits all School Master 
projectors. 


For additional information on the 750, the new School 
Master 500 and 500RC, and School Master accessories, 
please write: Dept. SE-108, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, 
N.Y. A subsidiary of General Precision Equipment 
Corporation. Prices include federal tax and are subject 
lo change without notice. 
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What does Schieber mean by QUALITY? 


A product either has quality or it hasn’t. There is no area for compromise. A poorly 
engineered part, a weak joint assembly, an inferior material—any single sub-quality 
part can lead to premature failure and put the entire unit out of service. The replace- 
ment or repair expense and inconvenience that result make it an expensive unit 
regardless of the original price. 


For 27 years Schieber has built all-steel folding tables and benches for schools and 
long ago learned that the school, itself, is the best proving ground — That unless a 
product is built sound in every detail, vigorous youngsters will put it out of commission 
in no time. Schieber points with pride to the first installation, now 27 years old, and 
still in daily service. 

How do you know you are getting this kind of quality? Granted, you may not be an 
expert on the subject, so perhaps your best protection is specifying a product of the 
original and oldest builder in the field and the one with an established reputation for 
quality. 





The first Schieber In-Wall installation. 27 years old Recent Schieber In-Wall installation in Kellom School, 
and still in daily use. Oliver Wendell Holmes School, Omaha, Neb. Edythe K. Hall, Prin., Harry A. Burke,, 
Detroit, Mich., Malcomson, Fowler & Hammond, Inc. Supt., John Latenser & Sons, Inc. architects. 


° Here are a few of the QUALITY features of Schieber’s all-steel In-Wall unit. 


Pockets have wall bearing, angle iron lintel. Oilless bronze bearing, non-marking, adjustable rubber 
Pockets have 3” facings for sufficient leg room between table casters. 

and benches. Table fully counterbalanced for easy operation. 

Pockets have anchor bars and stiffening bars for rigidity. Pocket safety catch automatically locks units in closed 
Tracks, guides, stops and safety catch are all welded to the position. 

pocket. Tables and benches lock in pockets with tamper-proof key. 
No bolts or metal screws used in assembling pana. Tobte feck her machined feacn ealtd etecl. 

No castings used. ts amon = oa on a Automatic locking device for table when in down position. 
NED tab BO Ge. eet aheunted an Cagle Seen feats. Tables and benches mounted in pocket on fully adjustable 
Benches are 16 ga. formed steel. blocks. 

All edges trimmed with 3/32” stainless steel, welded on. Tables and benches can be adjusted for perfect alignment in 
All legs of 1/8” wall, welded steel pipe. pockets. 


All legs formed for added strength and additional clearance. Tables roll all the way into pocket. No dragging or lifting. 


There’s a Schieber wall-pocket or portable table and bench 
or table only unit for every need. Write for our catalog. 


FOLDING TABLES 
_AND BENCHES — 


12955 INKSTER RD. 
DETROIT 39, MICH. 
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The Answer to School Boards' Budgetary Problems... 





RE-LIGHTING 
WITHOUT RE-WIRING! 


PROVEN SAVINGS OF 50% AND MORE ACHIEVED 
with CUTLER COLD-CATHODE “MIRAC-O-LITE™’ 


Schools Throughout Nation Report Increased Light Efficiency; 
Reduced Operating and Maintenance Costs, Too! 


“MIRAC-O-LITE’" INITIAL AND ANNUAL SAVINGS 


Cutler “Mirac-O-Lite”® fixtures may be installed in existing 
outlets without re-wiring costs. Hence, you can save 50% or 
more in your re-lighting projects — or re-light twice the 
number of classrooms on the same appropriation. Further, 
by the very nature of Cutler’s cold cathode lamps, replace- 
ment, operating, maintenance and service costs are made 
negligible, too. For cold cathode, a type of fluorescent light, 
is far more efficient and less costly than the common “hot’’ 
types; and in addition to the initial savings enjoyed by 
schools installing “Mirac-O-Lite,”® year-after-year savings 
and efficiency accrue. 


“MIRAC-O-LITE’" MEETS SCHOOL FORMULA 


Cutler “Mirac-O-Lite’” easily meets school boards’ formula: 
2 watts per square foot gives a minimum of 30 candles. In 
addition, they offer even distribution, fluctuation-free light; 
and because of their larger glass area per unit, they give a 
soft or low brightness source. Yet, highest efficiency is 
achieved with low current, No shielding of any nature is re- 
quired. Hence, cleaning housings and lamps is quick, effi- 
cient, labor-saving. The quantity of the light is better, too; 
each bent-lamp has an output of over 2300 lumens, 98% 
directed to the task. Other features include more comfort- 
able light; instant starts and stops; less units required to 
light a given area; lower per-day current costs; and “Mirac- 
O-Lite’ lamps are free of hum, flicker, radio interference 
and vibration. In a word, there is good reason why so many 
school boards are specifying “Mirac-O-Lite’ — Cutler 
“Mirac-O-Lite.””* 


See Us At: Booth No. 40 
State Federation of 
District Boards of Education, 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., 
September 25-27 


Booth No, 54 
ASBO Show, Hotel Statler, N. Y. C 
October 5-9 


Booth No. 87 
N. Y. State School Boards Assoc. 
Syracuse, N. Y., October 26-28 


CUTLER LIGHT MANUFACTURING CO. 
2024-28 N. 22nd St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. * POplar 5-7683 


DISTRIBUTORS’ ATTENTION 


Inquiries concerning ‘Mirac-O-Lite”" are so numerous that we have 


decided to open territories throughout the country. Please write, in 
complete confidence, to Mr. Robert Cutler, President. 
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inetallation at Law Library, Temple Poe ene Philadelphia, 
Pa.; one of the many schools benefiting by “Mirac-O-Lite.” 
(Names on request.! 


“MIRAC-O-LITE”* GUARANTEED 3 YEARS 


Cutler “Mirac-O-Lite” lamps carry an unconditional 3-year 
guarantee. Although this may seem to be a remarkably 
long time compared to “hot” cathode and incandescent 
lamp-life, users of “Mirac-O-Lite’" lamps report as many as 
50,000 hours; and one internationally famous scientific insti- 
tution reported 11 continuous years of lamp-life. 


“MIRAC-O-LITE”" FREE TRIAL 


Without obligation on your part, we will be happy to make 
available “Mirac-O-Lite’® fixtures for one of your class- 
rooms without obligation. This offer is made because of the 
success we have had with this “No Obligation Offer Plan” 
with schools throughout the country; and we are certain 
that a trial will convince you to choose “Mirac-O-Lite.” 


Cutler Light Manufacturing Co. 
2024-28 N. 22nd Street, Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


Please forward data and prices concerning 
“Mirac-O-Lite.”’ © 


Also forward details about your One-Room Free Trial 


Name Title 


Address 





Fit each classroom 


O 





Rooms devoted to the study of homemaking should be bright, cheerful and clean 
to help formulate the right habits for tomorrow's homemakers. Bright, cheerful 


colors 


stimulate interest and enthusiasm of 


students and teachers alike. 


Modern painting system improves academic 


or years it was the custom to paint all school interiors 

in traditional light buff, tan or ivory. But since the 
introduction of Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS many hundreds 
of schools have classrooms with color arrangements in keep- 
ing with the activities of the pupils who use them. 


e By practical, every-day experience, educators have 
demonstrated that this modern system of painting, which 
makes use of the energy in color, accelerates learning proc- 


esses, improves academic grades and behavior patterns of 


pupils, and improves the efficiency of teaching staffs. 


e With COLOR DYNAMICS you can choose colors ac- 
curately and easily to fit the design and lighting of all types 


of classrooms. You take into consideration the ages of the 


pupils and the kind of work they do. You can paint sunny 
effects into rooms and corridors that receive little or no light. 
You bring cool relief into rooms that receive too much direct 
sunlight. You can make small, boxy rooms seem more 
spacious and cheerful. 


@ By such color planning you can relieve eye strain and 
stimulate concentration. As you provide more pleasant 
surroundings, pupils will take greater pride in their environ- 
ment, thus discouraging vandalism and making house- 
keeping easier. 

® Next time you paint, do it the COLOR DYNAMICS way. 
Give your school a completely new look that will improve 
both work and study habits. 
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IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 





its specialized job with 


DYNAMICS 


x 


To assure the benefits of planned color environment each room’s natural light source 
should be considered. Warm colors counteract the effect of cold harsh light from north 
or east. Cool colors are best in rooms receiving warmer light from south and west. 


grades and teaching efficiency 


How to get a FREE planned 
color study for your school 


We'll be glad to send you a profusely illustrated book 
containing a simple, clear explanation of COLOR DYNAMICS 
and how to use this painting system in your school. Better 
still, we'll be glad to prepare a planned 
color study of your school, or any part of 
it, without cost or obligation. Call your 
nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
office and arrange to have one of our 
representatives see you at your conven- 
ience. Or mail this coupon. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 

Paint Div., Dept SE-108, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

O Please send me a FREE y of your booklet 
“Color Dynamics for Grade Schools, High Schools 
and Colleges.” 

O Please have representative call for Color Dynamics 
Survey without obligation on our part. 5 


Name 





Street_ 
City___ 





Teachers’ lounges are rooms of retreat and rest and 
should be color-styled to promote comfort and relaxation. 


County 








101 FAMOUS GAMES 
PLAYED IN NEW SAFETY 


Baseball, Softball, Hockey 
LaCrosse, Tennis, Basketball 


and Scores of Other Games 


A few Scoops and Fun Balls (both Softball 
and Baseball sizes) provide equipment for 
scores of different, interesting and active 
games. All are based on famous games. All 
are adapted to be SAFE in spite of congested 
playgrounds or confined areas . . . even for 
indoor play, Write to Cosom INDUSTRIES, 
Inc., for diagrams and descriptions of these 
new games. No cost, no obligation. 


COSOM 
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SAFE-T-PLAY. 


Ranuct 


SE-256 


WITHOUT 


ACCIDENTS 


4 
+. 


Perhaps the most important advantage of the use of Polyethylene 
for play equipment is the near impossibility of accidents; particu- 
larly the head injuries that are so frequent. Wounds, bruises and 
fractures are practically eliminated with Polyethylene equipment. 

The many, active ball games that are played with Safe-T-Play 
products invite much of the ‘trough and tumble”’ children enjoy; 
yet the carefully observed play of some hundreds of children dur- 
ing the past summer did not result in anything more serious than 
occasional stings when an enthusiastically swung Scoop or Safe-T- 
Bat struck another player. 

The lightness and resilience of Polyethylene result in safety of 
great importance to the supervisor or instructor with many chil- 
and at the same time to keep busy in healthy, 


FUN...with SAFETY! 


ON PLAYGROUNDS...IN GYMS 
ALL CONFINED, CONGESTED AREAS 


dren to safeguard... 
active play. 


All Cosom Safe-T-Play products (except the soft rubber regu- 
lation type bowling ball for Bowlite, the Polyethylene bowling 
game) are made of light, resilient SAFE Polyethylene. Fun 
Ball is made in softball and baseball sizes. Safe-T-Bat is a 
regulation size 30 inch bat—so light even first graders swing 
with good form and coordination. Ask your school supply 
dealer or write to Cosom Industries, Inc. for complete details. 


6018 WAYZATA BLVD. 
MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINN. 
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We Cannot Afford 


by LAWRENCE SENESH 


Professor of Economic Education 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 
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Economic 


Illiteracy 


1 = SOCIAL SCIENCES in the 


public school curriculum are in seri- 
ous danger. Educators and school 
administrators are preoccupied to- 
day, and understandably so, with the 
shortage of scientists. 

Government, together with scien- 
tists and educational leaders, is urg- 
ing a science-oriented curriculum 
for gifted children. There is nothing 
wrong with such a policy if, with the 
improvement of science education, a 
similar effort will be exerted in 
other areas of knowledge. 

The appearance of Sputnik has 
accelerated a wild race for more sci- 
entific training with the result that 
the education of our youth may be 
thrown dangerously out of balance. 
If our talented citizens are to be con- 
fined by the narrow boundaries of 
specializations, they will be unaware 
of the social and ethical implications 
of our rapid scientific advances. Such 
training does not provide them with 
sufficient motivation and competence 
to cope with the increasing social 
problems which scientific progress 
brings with it. 

Sputnik made us forget the des- 
perate need to improve our social 
science program also. In 1954, Pur- 
due University conducted a survey 
of high school students in grades 10 
through 12; it disclosed that only 3 
percent of these young people con- 
sidered knowledge and understand- 
ing of our society as the most im- 


portant benefits to be derived from 
college. 

The naiveté of this youth casts a 
sombre light when one remembers 
the experience of the 235th Airforce 
men who returned as prisoners of 
war from China after the Korean 
War. Although none of these pris- 
oners was converted to communism, 
they did admit that they were em- 
barrassed and uneasy when con- 
fronted with communist arguments. 
They regretted their ignorance of 
their own political and economic 
system. 

The observations of these young 
men did not dent the protective igloo 
of the curriculum builders, but the 
circling of Sputnik did. This has 
been the most dramatic motivating 
factor in curriculum revision. 

The curriculum builders who em- 
brace the urgent need for science 
education seem to forget that the 
Soviet people are not trained for 
science at the expense of economic 
and political education. Whereas 
economic education in the U.S.S.R. 
is doctrinaire, ours is complex and 
requires more sophistication from 
each of us because the free action of 
the individual determines the course 
of our private and public policies. 
Our future economic system, there- 
fore, depends on the quality of the 
economic education which we give 
to our youth. 

Understanding the economic 
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world demands just as much criti- 
cal analysis as does understanding 
the scientific world. Students of eco- 
nomics, like scientists, have to relate 
experience and observation to theory. 
Both 


analysis and value judgment. 


have to distinguish between 
The problem then is: how can the 


social science curriculum increase 
the intellectual faculties of our youth 
and provide them with the analyti- 
cal tools necessary to understand the 
structure and function of the Ameri- 
can economy? How can that cur- 
riculum be improved to help stu- 
dents recognize the problems that 
arise from the accelerated rate of 
change in an industrial society? 
The fact that economics is not 
taught as an independent subject in 
most schools could strengthen the 
quality of economic education be- 
cause it places on all social studies 
teachers the responsibility of making 
students aware of economic proc- 
esses. In this way teachers help build 
the bridges between the various areas 
of knowledge and between the vari- 
ous grades. Economic education can 
thus be introduced progressively as 
the child matures instead of waiting 
until he reaches senior year to load 


up on the principles of economics. 
The reasons why 


The economic world could become 
child 


from his geography that 


more exciting if the could 
discover 
differences in climate, resources and 
skills cause a worldwide division of 
trade. He 


may also discover from geography 


labor—or international 
that because of the differences in 
culture and distribution of resources, 
countries develop at different rates 
and that people develop different in- 
economic 


stitutions and systems 


through which they produce and 
distribute goods and services. 

From U. S. history, children may 
discover how economic progress, sta- 
bility, security and freedom have be- 
come vital political issues and the 
subject of long and heated contro- 
versy. The frugality of the Puritans 
will become economically meaning- 
ful to the 5th grader when he dis- 
covers that savings are a source of 
capital formation. Behind the Hamil- 
ton-Jefferson arguments the child 
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will understand the conflict between 
growth and the concern for freedom. 
From the Jacksonian period he will 
discover the importance of a stable 
currency. From the New Deal period 
he will see how the American peo- 
ple’s attitude changed toward the 
government’s role in the economy. 

History taught in this manner is 
enriched because it helps students to 
discover how rational economic 
thinking has had to compromise with 
political considerations to assure so- 
cial equilibrium. 

The spiral theory 

The construction of the curricu- 
lum around the spiral theory of 
learning is sound. Every good teacher 
starts with the known, which is close 
to the interest level of the student, 
and moves toward the unknown. 
The trouble with many curriculums 
is that they don’t let the child rise 
above trivial experiences. 

For example, all Ist-grade chil- 
dren start their social studies with 
the study of home, but it is presented 
as a terminal instead of a germinal 
experience. The home is represented 
as a self-sufficient unit where the 
mother does the cooking, the father 
does the repairs, and the children 
wash the dishes. The doors of this 
house presumably never open to the 
outside, and the Ist graders will 
never discover that this house is a 
participant in an exciting economic 
world. If, however, the teacher in- 
troduces the home as a functioning 
unit in the nation’s economy, the 
child will discover: 

the different jobs that have to be 
done in the family. 

that division of labor between the 
members of the family increases eff- 
ciency. 

that some members of the family 
are both producers and consumers 
of goods and services. 

that there are members of the 
family who are consumers only (be- 
cause of youth, old age, sickness or 
disability) . 

that the head of a family may 
change jobs (because of higher 
wages, newly acquired skills, greater 
job satisfaction, or newly built fac- 
tories) requiring the family to move 
to another neighborhood. 


that some member of the family 
may have lost his job against his will 

(because a factory closed, or workers 
have been laid off). 

that home life has changed since 
grandfather’s time because of chang- 
ing technology and economic de- 
velopment. 

the interdependence of the home 
with the community, the nation and 
the world. 

—that the extent of interdependence 
varies with the state of economic de- 
velopment (a farm home is more 
self-sufficient than one in an indus- 
trial community) . 

that members of the family decide 
largely for themselves what their 
occupations will be and how much 
of their time they should use for 


Sputnik has eclipsed 
the need for better 
economics instruction; 
now here are proposals 
for getting the 

social studies program 
off the ground 


work or for themselves. 
that the members of the family de- 

cide largely how to dispose of their 

income, how much to spend and how 

much to save. 

from 


that such decisions 


home in the country determine what 


every 


our businesses will produce. 

that a part of the income cannot 
be disposed of freely, because we 
have to pay taxes for public services. 

These basic understandings will 
introduce the child to the general 
framework of economics: the conflict 
between unlimited wants and limited 
resources, the functioning of the 
market, the relationship between in- 
come, production and employment, 
and the role of public policies in the 
American economy. On this model 
we can build the economics instruc- 


tion of the high school and college 
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as well. The model introduced in the 
primary grades remains the same; 
only additional details are filled in. 
When no basic model of the eco- 
nomic world has been constructed in 
the primary grades, teachers of suc- 
ceeding grades have nothing to build 
on. Teachers in this situation can 
only convey unrelated bits of infor- 
mation which the child is unable to 
put together meaningfully. 
Insufficient attention is given in 
many curriculums to the problems of 
the changing community and nation 
in terms of transportation, the traffic 
problem, school shortages in growing 
cities, shortage or surplus of labor, 
farm surpluses, lack of adequate 
housing, etc. In all these cases, the 


teachers start where the student is, 


lem, faculties to analyze the causes of 
the problem, and the resourcefulness 
to discover how the free market 
and/or the various government pro- 
grams may contribute to the solu- 
tions. 

Although these critical comments 
apply generally across the country, 
there are many schools which have 
made significant improvements in 
economic education. But almost 
every curriculum lacks continuity of 
learning in the economics because 
of the hesitation of curriculum build- 
ers to relate experience to economic 
principles on all grade levels. 
back- 


ground in economics are rare. The 


Teachers with sufficient 


autonomy of the 50,000 public school 
systems makes centralized guidance 


Courtesy Wayland, Mass., Schools; Fay Foto Service, Inc 


but seldom go beyond. This is how 
the sound idea of teaching econom- 
ics around social problems is frus- 
trated. 

Too often personal queries such 
as: “Where can I get a job to suit 


, 


my abilities?” or “How should I in- 
vest my money to assure my future?” 
are indentified as social problems. 
Social problems must express societal 
concerns, and the previous questions 
expressed in the terms of society 
would be: “How can we assure a 
fully-employed economy?” or “How 
can we maintain economic security 
for America by protecting them 
against the physical and economic 
death of the 
unemployment,  dis- 


hazards of old age, 
breadwinner, 
ability?” 


The latter approach requires 


knowledge of the scope of the prob- 
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in curriculum development almost 
impossible. It falls, therefore, upon 
every superintendent to improve the 
curriculum of his school system by 
increasing the economic competence 
of the teachers and the economic 


content of the course of studies. 


9-point program 


To the superintendent the follow- 
ing suggestions are offered: 

1. Select a group of the best social 
studies teachers in each grade from 
kindergarten to the 12th grade. 

2. Organize a curriculum com- 
mittee consisting of these teachers, 
social studies department heads, so- 
cial studies supervisors, and profes- 
sional economists (from neighboring 
colleges or universities) sympathetic 
to public education. 

3. Have the committee study and 


agree on the scope of economics. 

4. The committee 
should evaluate critically the social 
studies program to see whether the 


curriculum 


grades incorporate the scope of eco- 
nomics as the committee defined it. 

5. Members of the curriculum 
committee may report the highlights 
of the revised curriculum at a fac- 
ulty meeting and marshall the help 
they need to implement the revised 
curriculum. 

6. The school system may organize 
in-service development programs for 
the teachers of various grade levels, 
to help develop new economic teach- 
ing units. 

7. A standing committee of teach- 
ers and economists should serve as 
resource persons to evaluate the 
teaching units and to select the best 
from among them for distribution. 

8. The school system may contact 
the teachers’ training institutions in 
the region to recommend changes in 
the teachers’ training programs, so 
as to increase the economic compe- 
tence of teachers. 

9. The school system may discuss 
with the state department of educa- 
tion the possibilities of changing li- 
cense requirements to meet the need 
for economically competent teachers. 

Economists who are asking for 
more economic education in the pub- 
lic schools are not pleading the cause 
of a vested interest. They are wor- 
ried that today’s ill-equipped youth 
cannot cope with the complex issues 
lying behind current headlines on 
inflation, recession, budget policy, 
tax cuts, farm surplus, organized 
labor, big business and foreign aid. 
Youth who do not understand how 
public and private policies are ar- 
rived at will have difficulty in seeing 
their part in policy-making and will 
be more inclined to be passive by- 
standers. 

Our students need the knowledge 
and perspective necessary to discover 
for themselves the potentialities of 
our economic and _ social system. 
They need analytical tools similar to 
those the scientists are now asking 
of public schools. With these tools, 
our future citizens will work ration- 
ally, and with confidence and en- 
thusiasm toward solutions of the 
country’s problems. 





The School Administrator: 


Switch, Switched, or Switchboard? 


Consider yourself as head man, 


as servant, and as communicator 


| POSITION of chief school ad- 


ministrator is one with status: it is 
at the head of a unit of human or- 
ganization. The question of hier- 
archy arises naturally. Is the chief 
administrator boss or bossed? Let 
us here look at the administrator 
as head man, as servant, and con- 
sider the central communicative na- 


ture of his position. 


The boss or “switch” ? 


As status head of the scheols the 
chief administrator is boss. The re- 
lationship between school board and 
school administrator can be com- 
pared to that of a corporation board 
of directors and company manager. 
In fact, on many occasions, school 
board members have stated that they 
seek to employ a good manager. 
They encourage such a person when 
they expound on this policy by giving 
him authority and responsibility for 
“running the schools.” They promise 
to leave him alone as long as the 
schools are functioning effectively. 

The _ school 
ever, cannot be effective on his own 

only in his relations with others. 
He has a personal stake in the suc- 
cess of every teacher and of every 
pupil. His effectiveness depends 
upon their success. He is bound, out 
of self-interest over and above the 
natural idealism which drew him 


into this field of professional service, 





This is the third in Dr. Miller’s series of 
articles on administrative leadership 
in public education. He is professor of 
education at the University of Illinois. 
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administrator, how-. 


to do all he can to help every teacher 
and every pupil be as successful as 
possible. 

This fact that the school adminis- 
trator functions through human rela- 
tions means that his behavior must 
be essentially different from that of 
the technical specialist, the pleader 
of special causes, the subject-cen- 
tured scholar, or the individual com- 
petitor. He must place emphasis on 
attitude and behavior that show ac- 
ceptance of other people and relate 
people to each other rather than on 
those behaviors which sort and di- 
vide people. 

The school administrator, as a 
person, may cherish the right to dis- 
sent and recognize the value of dif- 
ferences of opinion, but his interest 
as boss must be more in consent than 
in dissent. After every one has had 
his separate say, the administrator, 
as head man, is still concerned with 
putting the pieces together in a co- 
operative and agreeable working re- 
lationship. His approach to people 
must be supportive rather than criti- 
cal. He must be more concerned with 
giving recognition than with seeking 
it—or, perhaps one should say that 
since he is an administrative leader, 
his best means of seeking recognition 
is to give it. 

Public servant or “switched” ? 

The school administrator is also 
seen as a humble and sometimes 
harassed public servant. Every one 
bosses him. About ten years ago a 
popular magazine carried a feature 


article entitled, “Alas, the Poor 


by VAN MILLER 


School Superintendent.” The article 
pictured him as a properly confused 
individual having too many different 
kinds of jobs and too many different 
bosses in the community. Earlier 
studies of why administrators lost 
their jobs and the more recent socio- 
logical studies of administrator pres- 
sures and tensions further document 
the battered nature of the post. Such 
a parade of impressions may lead one 
to feel that although the chief ad- 
ministrator is in a key central posi- 
tion, he is actually caught there. 

To the indivdual who views head- 
ship as personal power over others 
or as a position for which public 
respect and esteem is automatic, a 
look at the conflicts and pressures of 
the job must be dismaying. In one 
situation where an administrator re- 
signed because of the many and di- 
verse conflicts, some of his supporters 
stated that his action “just served 
right” the school employees and citi- 
zens who had been so inconsiderate 
of his personal serenity. They over- 
looked the nature of such a position 
of public service. The critics who 
blame administrators for the faults 
they see actually give further demon- 
stration of the perceived role of the 
administrator as public servant. They 
wish either to boss this servant about 
what should be done in operating 
the schools or to substitute for him 
new public servants who will heed 
their criticisms and suggestions. 

In his role as public servant it is 
not inappropriate that the school ad- 
ministrator take the switching. This 
allocation of responsibility provides 
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a point of entry with respect to the 
school system. Under criticism the 
chief administrator will respond by 
action or by appropriate explanation 
and information. If he serves only as 
scapegoat and is one of a series of 
dismissed administrators there is no 
gain for the situation. If the admin- 
istrator can accept the whippings 
and then share them with the people 
on whom his effectiveness depends 
for the improvement of the schools, 
then there is real gain. Through such 
procedure the schools become a pub- 
lic agency responsive to the public. 


Central communication 
or “switchboard”? 


The administrator is the switch in 
getting things done and his position 
becomes the whipping post in receiv- 
ing criticism of public eduation. Let 
us consider several aspects of his cen- 
tral communicative position. 

In recalling my superintendentship 
in a small community I especially re- 
member the central operator for the 
community telephone system. She 
was at the community switchboard. 
She knew much of the personal busi- 
ness of every one in the community, 
including the goings and comings of 
the superintendent. Fortunately, she 
was not prone to gossip, and used 
her knowledge to help people in the 
community by providing necessary 
information or by putting individuals 
One 
could not help but ponder her in- 


in touch with one another. 


timate overview of the total commu- 
nity from the vantage-point of its 
communication center. 
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The role of administrative leader 
as interrelater or coordinator places 
him at the switchboard of all formal 
communications of the system. As a 
“central operator” of the exchange, 
he is in the best position to monitor 
all calls, to receive and transmit 
messages, and to provide the con- 
nections through which others may 
communicate. The central nature of 
his position is underscored when we 
look at the customary access he has 
to: the minutes or records of pre- 
financial ac- 


vious decisions; the 


counts and budgetary documents; 


the inventory of physical properties 
of the school; the directory of per- 


sonnel showing who they are and 
what are their positions; the class 
schedules and the curriculum guides; 
the individual members and _ the 
groups of working units within the 
organization, and distribution of bul- 
letins and announcements. Here are 
a whole series of circuits available to 
this chief operator of the switch- 
board. 

Given the operational vantage- 
point at the center of all formal com- 
munications, the chief administrator 
is in the best position to guide an 
idea to an appropriate hearing, to 
route pertinent facts to questioners 
and to those involved in planning, 
to relate potential colleagues to each 
other. This view of the total school 
organization with the accompanying 
notion of its best interests has been 
frequently called the “administra- 
tive view.” One of the administra- 
tor’s real problems is that of getting 
other staff members, or pupils or 


citizens, to see things from a similar 
vantage-point as they press for con- 
sideration of a special program or 
individual or interest. Unless the ad- 
ministrative view is shared, it can be 
a source of conflict. 

From his central position the chief 
administrator is seen as the spokes- 
man for the school. He may see him- 
self as communicant to each from 
all. Such a view may either be ac- 
cepted or rejected by the individual 
with whom he is in communication. 
If the individual accepts this view, 
then the administrator is seen as 
representing all the cautious resist- 
ance to individual thrust and enter- 
prise inherent in human organiza- 
tion. Such a view of the post of edu- 
cational administration would not 
make it one through which develop- 
mental ideas and actions are likely 
to be evoked. It would more likely be 
viewed as a court of final judgment 
to be avoided if possible. 

Or assume that the administrator, 
on the basis of his information and 
best judgment, sincerely attempted 
to speak for the system as a whole to 
one of its members but that such a 
view was not held by the member or 
group. The administrator would 
likely be seen, then, as simply another 
individual “pulling rank,” using his 
position to reenforce his own views 
psychologically. 

Connector of ideas 

Actually the administrative leader 
is seldom in communication with all 
segments of an organization. If he 
cannot maintain continuous commu- 
with all individuals and 
segments, is not his behavior more 


nication 


effective as a connector of the perti- 
nent individuals and segments? In 
such a pattern he becomes the means 
by which ideas and complaints can 
be heard and implemented or ad- 
justed. He is in a better position to 
evoke developmental schemes and 
attitudes. He is in a better position to 
be accepted as a colleague with 
whom one can cooperate. He has re- 
duced the need for accumulating 
counter social force or for seeking 
division in the organization. 

The switchboard position gives 
him the means of mediating between 
being boss and being bossed. 





Two interns make addi- 
tions to a demography 
study in a school plant 
survey. 


They Intern for Leadership 


by HARRIS W. DEAN 
Professer of Administration 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee 


S. MMER OF 1956 witnessed action 


that culminated several years of ex- 
ploration and preparatory work on 
a cooperative leadership intern pro- 
eram at the Florida State University 
School of Education. The cooperat- 
ing school system was that of Pinellas 
County, Florida. The possibilities of 
such a program had long been con- 
sidered desirable and the preliminary 
studies were accepted after several 
months of deliberation by the county 
superintendent, his staff, and the 
school board. 


As initiated in 1956 the program 


In Florida, a college and county cooperate 
g ’ 


in training future school administrators 


comprised the following activities: 

Early joint announcement of the 
opportunity to the teachers of the 
county with instructions on making 
application. 

A meeting of all applicants for 
explanation, and question-and-an- 
swer hours. 

Miller Analogies test for all appli- 
cants. 

Essay test on general cultural and 
educational background for all ap- 
plicants. 

Interview of each applicant by a 


committee representing the Pinellas 
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County board of public instruction, 
county superintendent, superintend- 
ent’s staff, principals, teachers, and 
Florida State University personnel. 
—Individual interviews by special- 
ists from Florida State University. 
—Final selection on the basis of test 
scores and ratings on the tests and 
interviews. 
—Attendance at Florida State Uni- 
versity for eight weeks of summer 
session. 

A 9-semester hour internship in 
Pinellas County 
semester. This program was devel- 


during the fall 


oped with the future work of the 
intern in mind. It was both broad 
(including a wide knowledge of the 
county office, staff, and program 
and specific (including specific jobs 
at many levels). 

—A 12-semester hour course load on 
the campus at Florida State Univer- 
sity during the spring semester. 

Attendance at Florida State Uni- 
versity for eight weeks the following 
summer. 

At the end of this program the 
student will have met all residence 
requirements for the doctor’s degree 
at Florida State University. If he has 
done good work and is recommended 
by the faculty, he may be eligible to 
take comprehensive examinations on 
his course work required for the doc- 
tor’s degree. 


The student then returns to Pinel- 


las County to a leadership position 


if he has fulfilled all expectations 
and is recommended by both Fsu 
and the Pinellas County administra- 
tion. 


Full salary 

During the student’s program he 
has received full salary from a com- 
bination of the resources of FSU 
(40 percent) and Pinellas County 
(60 percent). 

Four candidates were selected for 
the program starting in 1956. They 
have now completed the program 
and three of them have returned to 
leadership positions in the county, 
one as helping teacher in the lan- 
guage arts area, another as coordi- 
nator of group testing, and a third 
as coordinator of reading centers. 
The fourth has been permitted by 
the county administration to return 
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to Florida State University, on leave, 
to complete work for his doctorate 
degree. 

In the summer of 1957 a new 
group of three candidates started 
the program. Probably all three of 
these interns will return to work as 
school principals. Mr. Floyd Chris- 
tian, superintendent of schools in 
Pinellas County, and an enthusiastic 
sponsor of the original program, has 
been well pleased with the program 
to date as has Dr. Mode L. Stone, 
dean of the school of education at 
Florida State University. 

The program is administered by 
the department of administration, 
supervision and = curriculum, = al- 
though the areas in which leadership 
may be developed are unlimited. The 
goal, in addition to training future 
principals, is to train personnel in 
other leadership positions such as 
directors of instruction, testing and 
research, guidance and curriculum, 
school lunch supervisors, junior col- 
lege deans, finance officers, subject 
area specialists and supervisors, and 
many others. 

The internship in the county is a 
real, vital experience. This is not 
a program where the intern is han- 
dled like a “junior leaguer.” 

These interns are given great re- 


sponsibility and, although given as- 


sistance, are expected to “deliver the 
goods.” For example, they have de- 
veloped brochures on the specific 
services of the school system for pub- 
lic distribution, have made studies of 
the school population growth, pupil 
assignment, and the number of serv- 
ice-connected families in the area. 
They have served as aides in the 
orientation of new teachers, have 
analyzed test scores for interpreta- 
tion to the teaching staff, and have 
studied teacher loads at the opening 
of school making recommendations 
for changes of assignments and the 
placing of new teachers. 

In addition to all this, they have 
worked in individual schools, with 
reading 


the school psychologists, 


clinics, testing programs, school 


plant surveys, school evaluations, 
with census data for the school sys- 
tems, and many other specific, gen- 
eral and miscellaneous activities. 

These students personally praise 
the excellence of the experience and 
the fact that the school system places 
the interns in responsible positions 
immediately after completion of the 
program is the “proof of the pud- 
ding.” 

The program’s designers at Flor- 
ida State University are enthusiastic 
about it and are encouraging other 


Florida school systems to participate. 


Experiences of interns in testing and evaluation have resulted in a number of 
graphic aids which are used to interpret county instructional program to public. 
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Moov pAys are thoughtful 


days—days for looking back in fond 
recollection and ahead in eager an- 
ticipation. The day we moved into 
our new Education Building touched 
off considerable introspection. 

This was no routine move. For the 
first time in my 33 years of university 
work I was to have an office in a 
new building. The schools of educa- 
tion I had previously been associated 
with were housed in old firetraps 


grossly unsuited to modern educa- 


“Tool 
gether 


center” in 


previously unrelated 


tional purposes. Some critics see a 
connection between this poor hous- 
ing and the esteem with which some 
universities regard the education of 
teachers. If there is a connection, 
Michigan State University must con- 
sider the preparation of educators 
very important, for it has provided 
$4-million 


building but an annual budget of 


not only a_ beautiful 
considerable size for the College of 
Education. 

But the real exciting part about 
our move is the combination of a 
favorable institutional setting, timely 
professional circumstances and broad 





Dr. Melby is Distinguished Professor, 
College of Education, Michigan State 
University. The new Education Building 
he describes was occupied in May of 
this year. 
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new Education Building will 
instructional 


social challenges which confront us 
as we have this splendid new facility 
made available to us. 

No university in the world is better 
adapted to the development of effec- 
tive teacher education than Michi- 
gan State; the whole land-grant idea 
is good soil in which to work and 
experiment with the preparation of 
educational personnel. Its far-flung 
services to the state of Michigan, to 
American society as a whole through 
the Kellogg Center, to the improve- 
ment of life world 
through overseas programs, to our 


around the 


students in general through the rich 
educational programs in all our col- 


leges, provide teacher education with 


phasis on which our colleges of edu- 
cation rode to size and influence. 
Today our colleges of education 
are under fire. In a sense, their suc- 
cess has brought them opposition. 
More than any other single agency, 
they have made possible the educa- 
tion of all the people. But because 
the enterprise has not made highly 
literate adults out of all our people, 
“educationists” get the blame for 
all our unfinished tasks in the field 
of education. We do have great un- 
finished tasks, and many new ones 
are brought to us by atomic energy, 
world problems, and great social 
changes. We need an education of 
new power and creativity to deal 


New Quarters 


Some thoughts on moving into 
MSU’s new Education Building 


bring to- 
service areas. 


a setting and resources unexcelled in 
our country. The inspired leader- 
ship of President John Hannah and 
his colleagues offer the broad edu- 
cational outlook and world perspec- 
tive so vital to creative educational 
development. 

Our move comes at a time when 
colleges of education are entering a 
new phase of their history. My teach- 
ing career began at the time when 
colleges of education were taking 
form. I have witnessed the years of 
rapid growth in public education, 
reading Dewey’s first works when ini- 
tially published, using the first men- 
tal and educational tests printed in 
America and seeing departments of 
pedagogy become schools of educa- 
tion. In a half century, we have 
pretty well exhausted the teaching 
methods and the measurement em- 


with all of these new challenges. 
Even though it has been said over 
and over again, we must not forget 
the imperatives of the world in which 
we are living. Public education found 
one of its major reasons for being 
in paving the way for a free society 
through the educated citizen. But 
freedom will not survive the atomic 
age, nor indeed will a recognizable 
humanity endure without greatly 
changed attitudes and types of be- 
havior on the part of our citizens. 
It is education’s challenge to pro- 
duce these new attitudes and _ be- 
haviors. Colleges of education must 
lead in producing this new educa- 
tion. Here we must break new ground 
as clearly as the Deweys, Judds, 
Thorndikes and Kilpatricks did in 
the early part of the present century. 
In this breaking of new ground, 
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we must not and indeed we cannot 
go it alone. We must join hands with 
our colleagues in other departments. 
The problems for which we seek 
solutions call for contributions from 
many areas of human knowledge. 
We have rich resources both in our 
own colleges and in the university, 
but they are scattered in many de- 
partments and schools. We must de- 
velop ways of mobilizing these re- 
sources. 

We should forget our departments 
and unite in a college and university- 
wide program development. As far 
as possible, we should forget the 
present structure and avoid being its 
prisoners. We should think boldly 


liberal arts colleges. In the current 
heated battles over American educa- 
tion, we are not showing up well. 
The reason is not that we lost ability, 
but rather that our programs have 
lagged and are lagging behind the 
challenges of the period into which 
we are moving. 

Along with the rest of higher edu- 
cation, colleges of education have 
developed highly specialized pro- 
grams. We have assumed that the 
work of a superintendent of schools 
is radically different from that of a 
teacher, and that the work of a 
guidance worker is different from 
both to such a degree that different 
departments must supervise the three 


--New Challenges 


by ERNEST O. MELBY 


and creatively. We should begin now 
and work as long as necessary to de- 
velop the program we need. We 
would, I think, come out with a 
program bearing little recognizable 
similarity to what we now have. We 
should seek to do now for teacher 
education what the Flexners did for 
medical education a generation ago. 

Make no mistake about it—either 
some college like ours will do this or 
colleges of education will die on the 
vine, not because they are not 
needed, but because their faculties 
are too involved in their own past 
to adapt their work to new educa- 
tional demands. 

In the beginning we were the lib- 
erals, the radicals of the university. 
Now we are among the conserva- 
tives. We have changed less, nation- 
ally, in the last 25 years than our 
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this circular 


auditorium, or 


not more externe and interne work? 
Why do we always make the college 
lecturer? He 
could be a counselor, a learner with 


faculty member a 
the students. Why not make more 
use of our magnificent library? 

And pray tell me what will we do 
with our splendid new building? In 
the past, whatever we accomplished 
seemed striking because our facilities 
were so meager. But it will take a 
tremendous achievement to be even 
noticeable in this vast building. How 
will we share it with others on the 
campus? What will we do that we 
could not do before? 

Perhaps five years from now Presi- 
dent Hannah will be asking the legis- 


“kiva,” experiments will 


tried with instructional, conference, workshop technics. 


preparations. The more experience 
I have with educational problems, 
the more I am impressed with the 
need for a more or less common 
preparation for all educational per- 
sonnel. We need a common-core 
program comprising at least half of 
the student’s program through the 
M.A. degree and for even less dif- 
level. 


Let us be bold and forge ahead 


ferentiation at the doctoral 


with important alterations in our 
educational organization. Why 30 
students as an optimal class size? 
Why not several larger classes and 
many small seminars? Why an hour’s 
credit for an hour in class? Why not 
more independent study? Why not a 
diagnostic examination for both the 
M.A. and Ph.D., 


based on need and the challenges 


with programs 


presented by an area of study? Why 


lature for a new building for some 
other college. He would be in a 
strong position if he could turn to 
our College of Education and show: 
how its new building had given new 
power to our program; how it had 
related us to one another so that we 
have one College of Education in- 
stead of four; how it had helped us 
to know each other and gather 
strength from each other’s resources; 
how we had opened the doors to our 
colleagues in other departments and 
drawn strength from their contribu- 
tons; how by working together in an 
admirable facility we had taken -im- 
portant steps to provide the educa- 
tion our country and our world 
needs. 

Will the president have such a 
record to present? The answer is up 


to us. 





BURTON P. FOWLER 


Consultant 
The Fund for the Advancement 
of Education 


Courtesy School Community Council, Germantown, Pa. 


It’s challenging to operate complicated 
administrative machinery—but let’s get 
Let youngsters have a share in landscaping the school grounds. back to the “human side” of education 


Are We “Structuring”’ 


the Life out of Education? 


Give them a role to play in college community government. 


L. WE CLAIM to recognize a “hu- 
man side” to education, it would 


imply that there is a side that is not 
human. All of us would probably 
agree that several such conflicts do 
exist. One such concern is the con- 
flict between structure in education 
and the learning process. 

Only recently has structure as a 


ee 


verb crept into our professional vo- 
cabulary, along with getting a proj- 
ect off the ground, making a break- 
through, playing it by ear, and other 
samples of lingo that add assurance, 
nonchalance and a touch of expert- 
ness to our professional conversation. 
We seem determined “to structure” 
everything educational. Without con- 
sulting Dr. Webster about structure, 
I take it to refer to the framework 
(material, organization, philosophy 


Courtesy American Friends Service Commit! 
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or otherwise) that stresses the inter- 
relation of parts of a plan or project. 
Structure seems to be prominent in 
our discussions today because we are 
deeply concerned with bond-floating, 
surveys, administrative devices, mass 
education and elaborate patterns of 
committee work. 

But too often structure is in con- 
flict with learning, which changes 
little through the ages; and it affects 
this relation between teacher and 
pupil, between thinking and doing, 
or even the simple exchange of ideas. 
Structure can have this adverse ef- 
fect because it can be quite unfelated 
to human values; these values are 
threatened by mechanics. 

In setting up this conflict between 
structure vs. the learning process, let 
us avoid making it a case of either 
or. We need both; the question is, 
can we make structure our slave and 


not our master? 


Structure as master 

Not long ago in visiting several 
schools, I observed three examples 
of what seemed to me to be admin- 
istrative slavery, of pushbutton lead- 
ership, and worse yet, a reckless use 
of the taxpayers’ money. 

In one school, the principal was 
virtually inaccessible because, clos- 
eted with a huge, impressive public 
address panel, he was broadcasting 
frequent administrative commercials 
to harassed teachers who were trying 
in vain to teach. In a second school, 
I had made an appointment with 
the principal to discuss with him the 
progress of a beginning teacher. The 
interview was unsatisfactory, since 
the principal knew really very little 
about the individual either as a 
teacher or a person despite quite 
complete data on an elaborate rec- 


ord card. In a third school system a 


P 
board member told me that a bond 


issue had been upped from $5 mil- 
lion to $6 million in order to out- 
shine a_ neighboring 


What will the reaction of the teach- 


community. 


ers and taxpayers be when salary 
checks and tax bills come around? 
If we were to look at more favor- 
able examples, we might still be con- 
cerned about super-structure, super- 
building 


administration, excessive 


costs, their effect on salary budgets 
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and the quality of teaching, and the 
very completeness and perfection of 
the modern school. Couldn’t the stu- 
dents and even their parents have 
some share in landscaping — the 
erounds? Couldn’t the $50,000 stage 
equipment leave something unfin- 
ished for a creative stage crew? 

I picked up the following com- 
ment in a recent issue of THE 
ScHOOL EXECUTIVE: 

“School administrators can plan 
buildings, architects can design them, 
but a really good school will reflect 
a strong pre-planning program. Any 
educational facility must grow out 
of some kind of educational philos- 
ophy; what is planned in the way of 
buildings depends a great deal upon 
how one conceives the learning proc- 
ess to take place.” This is from a 
group of architects. Do some of our 
school administrators need to catch 
up with them? 

Educational television is probably 
the best illustration of the need for 
“pre-planning.” ‘Television is re- 
garded by an increasing number of 
educators as the most promising and 
revolutionary development in the 
history of institutionalized education 
since the textbook. But television 
without “pre-planning,” without a 
philosophy relating it to the “learn- 


ing process,” may well be little more 


than an enrichment device. A con- 


flict here between structure and 
teaching is not inevitable, but it may 
well exist if we mistake means for 
ends and confuse function with pur- 


pose. 


Transition to college 

Let’s take a different kind of situ- 
ation from that of structure and the 
learning process—the transition from 
our skillfully administered, harmon- 
ized, “homogenized” high — school 
community to the impersonal, tra- 
dition-laden, highly specialized en- 
vironment of the liberal arts college. 

According to the testimony of 470 
freshmen in College Freshmen S peak 
Out (Harpers), the problems of ad- 
justing to campus and_ classroom 
mores are crucial and can become 
shattering. Also Philip Jacob’s sum- 
mary of the researches in this field in 


Colle ge 
supports the thesis that 


his Changing Values in 


Harpers 


our college communities are shock- 
ingly lacking in those maturing, civ- 
ilizing values that one has hopefully 
regarded to be the product of a lib- 
eral education. No greater challenge 
presents itself today to secondary and 
higher education than facing the 
fact that 
becomes a worthy goal of liberal ed- 


intellectual achievement 
ucation only when it is stimulated 
by, and directed toward, social re- 
sponsibility. 


Steps for better integration 


What are some of the steps that 
need to be taken if a better integra- 
tion of high school and college is to 
take place? 

What can be done in the High 

School? 
—The freshmen say that more effec- 
tive counseling by counselors who 
know college curricula, values, cus- 
toms and campuses would help tre- 
mendously. Too often the advice of 
counselors is not up to date. 

Getting used to freedom in the 
high school. If a senior requires su- 
pervision in a study hall in June, he 
is not likely to be emotionally ready 
for college in September. 

Better teaching of English, science 
and mathematics. In English the 
basic needs are skill in written com- 
position and a wide reading back- 
ground. I do not feel competent to 
report on the situation in mathe- 
matics, except that we are told by 
the experts that our mathematics is 
out of date. 

What can the College do? 

While colleges are trying to im- 
prove the adjustment process, there 
is very general resentment by fresh- 
men toward the dull courses and un- 
inspiring teaching in their first college 
year. Our students go to college with 
a natural expectancy of intellectual 
adventure, only to find themselves 
reading Columba in the French class 
for the third time or taking a re- 
medial course in formal English 
erammar. 

College administrators and facul- 
ties have ignored the social conflict, 
which in many institutions has 
reached the proportion of a cold wai 
between the strictly chaperoned in- 
tellectual forces of the classroom and 


the confused, disorganized so-called 
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community life of the campus. It is 
my firm conviction that the integra- 
tion of the student’s intellectual life 
in college is necessarily identified 
with the integration of his whole 
life in the campus community. 

The United States National Stu- 
dent Association deserves credit for 
its leadership in reducing the con- 
flict between classroom and campus. 
Its influences in hundreds of colleges 
has brought about new and higher 
goals of mature student leadership. 
Its studies of community government 
in our colleges, of the students’ role 
in policy-making and administration, 
and its latest pilot study of student 
responsibility on 15 campuses are 
creating a new sense of obligation 
for higher standards of scholarship 
and a mutual respect between stu- 


dents and faculty. 


How to humanize 


What has all this to do with the 
human side of education? How does 
it concern the adjustment of high 
school seniors as they become college 
freshmen? Simply this: when more 
bewildering, 


colleges cease to be 


class-conscious, immature pseudo- 
communities, when faculty-student- 
takes the 


place of classroom-campus conflict, 


administration planning 
when mature leadership and cooper- 
ative planning bridge the gap be- 
tween structure and an ivory-towe1 
intellectualism, we shall have gone 
a long way in humanizing education 
in our schools and colleges. 

Some observers say that structure 
looms large in our thinking because 
it is tangible, that one cannot get 
hold of a value, a conviction, or an 
attitude. But what is really needed 
is a cooperative effort to distinguish 
the difference between structuring 
as a means and learning as an end. 
We seek not blueprints unrelated to 
values but plans that lead to pur- 
poseful ends—a “home for the spirit 
of learning,” ‘‘a mode of associa- 
tion,” a place where the human side 
of education can flourish. 

Quite a challenge isn’t it? This 
problem is one that concerns not the 
colleges alone, but the schools that 
prepare for them. Are we preparing 
students for the status quo or for 
a new and better changing world? 
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V\ E SAY THAT education is 


legally a state function, but we also 
hold to the belief of strong local 
control of education. What we have 
never adequately determined is the 
correct balance between the two. 
During the past few decades, the 
state share of school financing has 
increased, with the local share show- 
ing a corresponding decrease. In 
1890, the federal contribution was 
5.5 percent, the state 18.4 percent, 
and the local 76.1 


1953-54, the division was 2.6 percent 


percent. By 


federal, 41.4 state, and 56 percent 
local. 

These figures are a composite of 
the states. Certain states far exceed 
the average. In Delaware, state sup- 
port amounts to about 85 percent 
of the total current expenditure for 
education, and in North Carolina 
the figure'is 80 percent. A few states 
are much lower; Nebraska finances 
only 6.3 percent of its educational 
program from the state level. 

Why should it be necessary for 
local school districts to go to the state 
for funds? Let us review the reasons: 

1. Since education of all the chil- 
dren is the responsiblity of all of the 
people of a state, it is only fair that 
each citizen put forth the same mini- 
mum effort of support. 

2. The property tax, the tradi- 
tional bulwark of schools at the local 
level, no longer represents a fair 
cross section of district wealth. 

3. Through state action, it is pos- 
sible to guarantee the basic educa- 
tion of all children. 

4. Educational mandates can be 
enforced financially from the state 
level. 


STATE AID: 


5. State aid sometimes offers an 
“easy way” around legal taxing and 
debt limits on school districts. 

6. It is often easier to obtain large 
sums of money for education by vote 
of the state legislature. 

7. By various matching and _ re- 
local effort 


ward-for-effort plans, 


can be stimulated through state aid. 

Actually, the only inescapable jus- 
tification for state aid is equalization 
—enabling the poorer districts to 
provide a “basic” level of education 
with no more relative effort than 
that of the wealthy districts. (This 
basic program is what has been de- 
fined as the “minimum foundation 
program” in many states.) 

The question that needs raising is 
this: Is there a possible point of di- 
minishing return in state-aid pro- 
grams? 

Undoubtedly, state aid should pro- 
vide a substantial part of any state’s 
educational finance program. But 
how much? There is little evidence 
that we have arrived at an intelli- 
gent answer to this question as we 
clamor for larger and larger sums 
from the state treasury. Are we at all 
concerned for the preservation of 
local initiative and control? 

Let’s see what happens when a 
state goes too far (percentage-wise ) 
path. North 
Carolina operates a virtual “state 


down the state-aid 
system” of public education. All cur- 
rent expense items except “mainte- 
nance and fixed charges” are pro- 
vided from the state level. Textbooks, 
teachers’ salaries, supervision and 
school buses are among the items 
decided upon in Raleigh. State funds 
are spent locally on vouchers drawn 
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Can We Go Too Far? 


by ROBERT W. BRITTELL 


Assistant Professor of Education 
University of Pittsburgh 


by the local superintendent upon his 
approved state allotment. Biennially, 
educators go to Raleigh to seek even 
greater support. At home the prop- 
erty tax and other sources of local 
revenue account for only 3.6 percent 
of the average budget, or about 15 
percent when the county levy is fig- 
ured in. The general public and edu- 
cators alike in North Carolina look 
to Raleigh as their only source of 
needed funds. 

It is my humble contention that 
the real leeway, in a state such as 
North Carolina, exists at the local 
level. Educational financing is out 
of balance. The public become only 
patrons of the schools, rather than 
participants. The county system of 
administration further removes the 
schools from the people. State mini- 


mums become the accepted goals; 


local initiative is practically defeated. 

Pennsylvania is also approaching 
the point of diminishing return in the 
percent of aid provided by the state. 
The state contribution now amounts 
to approximately 50 percent of the 
total. 
equalization and tax broadening can 


Certainly the principles of 
both be accomplished at this level. 
The city of Johnstown, as an ex- 
ample, has not changed its school 
tax rate appreciably since 1920. Its 
assessed valuation has remained es- 
sentially the same. The budget in- 
creases since World War ITI have ob- 
viously been assumed by the state. 
Even state aid for tax broadening 
purposes in Pennsylvania is some- 
what repetitious. This state probably 
has more provisions, through its fa- 


“ 


mous “tax anything” laws, for local 


districts to use a variety of means to 


Trends in School Support 
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tax its real wealth than any other. 
That few districts take full advan- 
tage of this option is further evidence 
of local reliance upon state “pater- 
nalism.” 

Where is this point of diminishing 
return in state aid for schools? I sug- 
gest that it is anything over 50 per- 
cent of the current expense total. 
There is no reason to think it should 
be higher than that for capital out- 
lay, once the current school building 
flurry levels off. 

Before a state goes beyond 50 per- 
cent of the total of public school ex- 
penditure it should consider these 
alternatives: 

1. Placing more realistic limits on 
local taxing powers. 

2. Realigning property assessment 
procedures, removing exemptions 
and raising assessments. 

3. Providing for a variety of tax- 
ing powers at the local level. 

4. Making school districts fiscally 
independent of other local govern- 
mental agencies. 

5. Redistricting to eliminate small 
inefficient districts. 

Obviously, there are many states 
which have achieved an equitable 
state-local balance in school finance. 
This is not meant to discourage those 
states where educators are still at- 
tempting to get the state to assume 
its full share. 

Dollar-wise, most states can still 
contribute more funds to public edu- 
cation; percentage-wise, several have 
already reached a questionable over- 
balance. Let’s continue to be stalwart 
at the local level. The shiny dome of 
the state capitol provides some of the 


answers—but not all of them. 





Bigness with beauty in remodeled high school 


61/2 Million Addition 


a THE SHORES of Lake 


Michigan, the city of Winnetka, a 
well-to-do community north of Chi- 
cago, has completed additions to the 
New Trier ‘Township High School 
at a cost of over $6.5 million. This 
figure provided the school with a 
new central classroom and admin- 
istration building and auditorium, 
plus repair and remodeling of some 
areas in the existing buildings. 
There are approximately 633,000 
square feet in the entire plant, of 
which about 290,000 comprise the 
new buildings. The older portion of 


the school contains about 75 class- 





Mr. Brown is assistant superintendent, 
New Trier Township High School, Win- 
netka, Illinois. 
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rooms and laboratories plus several 
gymnasiums. It houses the depart- 
ments of home economics, art, 
music, industrial arts and science. 

tower building 


The new 4-story 


contains 50 classrooms and labora- 
tories, 11 study halls, 5 activities of- 
fices, 4 large library reading rooms, 
faculty library, 2 librarian offices, 
testing office and suite, 5 visiting 
counselor offices, 2 college confer- 
ence rooms, 11 personnel offices, 8 
executive offices, 6 departmental of- 


fice rooms, 5 main work offices, 
board of education room, cafeteria 
addition, book store, healta suite, 
eymnasium room, 4 lounges (stu- 
dent, faculty men, faculty women, 
janitors), and 3 large lobbies. 


The auditorium seats 1,600 perma- 


by WESLEY L. BROWN 


nently, and 50 additional seats can 
be added by eliminating most of the 
orchestra pit. The stage is sizable 
enough to produce large-cast musi- 
cals. 

New Trier High School has an en- 
rollment of some 3,400 students and 
a staff of 220 teachers. When the 
district is built to capacity, it is esti- 
mated that the enrollment will reach 
a maximum of 4,250. 

While some of the special features 
pictured here may appear to be ex- 
pensive, we believe they are com- 
pletely functional. And because they 
help us to achieve an efficiency in 
education and a result not otherwise 
obtainable, they completely justify 
the money we have spent in provid- 
ing these facilities. 
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Sketches above show demolition and rebuilding in New Trier High School. 
Photo at left shows the two added structures: auditorium at left and tower 
building at right. Note its wide sidewalks, large plaza and sitting wall. 


Large lobby adjoining main 
waiting room. At center is a spe- 
cially-lighted art exhibit area. 
Corridor at right shows part of 
exhibit by students in art dept. 


Sub-level student lounge and 
dining area is really 6 areas in 
one, with room dividers to close 
off sections for club or student 
meetings. 
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$62 Million Addition 





1. Superintendent William Cornog in his private 
office; ceramic table in foreground was made in art 
department. 


2. Americana Room, one of the school’s showplaces, 
is @ memorial to the war dead of the township. It is 
used by special groups like the advanced placement 
class in United States history. 


3. Faculty men’s lounge is used for recreation during 
the day (note billiard table in rear) and for adult 
meetings in the evening. 


4. Second-floor waiting room near all main offices. 


5. One of the new biology laboratories; a dumb- 
waiter carries equipment to the room from storage 
area in the basement. 


(Photographs for this article were taken by New Trier 
students in photography.) 
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Superintendents report 


WHAT'S RIGHT IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


OCTOBER, 1958 


, this year THe ScHoot Executive has been snowed under 
with scores of manuscripts which we were asked to publish dealing with the 
status of American schools and especially their efficiency. These articles fall into 
two categories: manuscripts detailing the author’s criticisms of the schools and, 
in most cases, his particular remedy; and manuscripts, mostly from school admin- 
istrators, which attempted to uphold and defend the status quo. 

We refused practically all these manuscripts. The very mass of material made 
it prohibitive and impossible. Furthermore, we concluded that publishing them 
couldn’t help anyone or save any souls. However, we did see that the situation 
and the climate of opinion which gave rise to the writing of these hundreds of 
manuscripts made some action necessary on our part. 

Articles on today’s schools which have appeared during past months in the 
daily press and consumer magazines have usually been critical. Equally so have 
been the myriad of speeches. Schools in the minds of many have become the 
scapegoat for all that is wrong and especially for the apparent present supremacy 
of the Soviet Union in science. As a result, the faith of America in its cherished 
school system has been greatly shaken. While criticism may help and is a right 
of members of a free society, loss of faith is dangerous and is to be deplored. 

The editors of THe ScHoot Executive decided, therefore, that it would be 
refreshing and helpful to present at least a few of the thousands of good things 
which are constantly being done in America’s schools. So as a first step, the editors 
asked approximately 100 superintendents of schools in large and small school 
systems all over the country to select one, and not more than three, things cur- 
rently going on in their schools of which they were proud and would like to tell 
the whole world about. 

The response was heartening. Several hundred practices were described. On 
the following pages the editors are presenting a cross section of these practices. 
Future issues will present additional ones. 

We believe that these reports have two realistic uses. They contain the ammu- 
nition for a good public relations program in your community. They also should 
stimulate many to adapt some of these practices for use in their schools. 

Finally, your editors would like to have your reactions to the idea, and to the 
practices presented. 





Superintendents report promising practices in 
ADMINISTRATION 


new methods of organizing and operating the 


schools . . . getting the school story across to 


the community .. . more effective public relations 


Multi-level Organization 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 
Joun C. CartwriGutT, superintendent 
OvuR SCHOOLS are operating a complex multi-level 
elementary organization which provides an accelerated 
program, a regular program, a slow-learners program 
divided into three groups, and a special program for 
blind, hard-of-hearing and physically handicapped. 
The organization is kept fluid so that a child may 
move from one program to another when it appears to 
be in his best interest to do so. 
The same approach, slightly modified, is carried 
through junior and senior high school. 


Central Library Serves 
10 Elementary Schools 
North Hills Joint School District, Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania 
E. D. Kruse, supervising principal 
EVERY ELEMENTARY school needs a library—or at least 
access to one. 

Our district established a central depository library 
to serve 10 elementary schools. Planning together, 
teachers and librarians established a basic collection of 
books, pamphlets, maps, charts, picture sets, art prints, 
filmstrips and records. A printed index was distributed 
to all teachers. 





The librarian and teacher communicate by telephone 
or personal contact. Materials to meet individual and 
group interests or needs are agreed upon and delivered 
by messenger io the teacher. 

Our central depository library is providing library 


service at a reasonable cost to our elementary schools. 


Neighboring Districts Pool Problems 
And Facilities; Share Advantages 

Manhasset, New York 

RayMonp L. Coins, superintendent 

Reported by Henry M. Brickell, general 

administrative assistant 
SIX INDEPENDENT New York school districts have 
joined to sponsor activities which are desirable to all 
but impractical to operate alone. 
The districts combined their mentally handicapped 

children, hired teachers and planned schedules. Some 
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districts offer elementary classes, some junior high and 


others secondary school classes. Each board pays a tul- 


tion rate for students sent to other districts. 

A similar approach provides broad adult education 
opportunities. Duplications of program are minimized 
and registration is open to citizens of all districts on an 
equal basis. 

A regional summer high school is rotated among the 
districts so that students are provided with a better pro- 
gram at less expense. 

A summer activities booklet and joint school board 
talks are other functions of the independent union. 


Block Scheduling 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Cuar.es C. Mason, superintendent 
WiruH THE “block” organization in Tulsa, all students 
are scheduled so that subject teachers will have the 
same students in their classes. The schedule allows the 
teachers a planning period for correlating work, deter- 
mining weaknesses and needs, and unifying their ap- 
proach to the individual students’ problems. 

While each subject retains its identity, this plan pro- 

vides many features of a core program. We believe that 
this is conducive to better academic offerings and im- 


»yroved individual and group guidance. 
| 


From 6-6 to 5-3-4 

Scarsdale, New York 

ARCHIBALD B. SHAw, superintendent 
SMALL-SCHOOL intimacy and large-school opportunity 
are aimed at in our reorganized grade structure. Ex- 
panding enrollment made new facilities necessary; but 
instead of merely adding more classrooms at the point 
of greatest stress, the staff, in cooperation with citizens 
advisory committees and the board of education, made 
a complete study of the organization. 

The result was a change from a K-6/7-—12 plan to a 
K-5/6-8/9-12 plan and the building of a new junior 
high school to house 900 to 1,200 students. 

The new plant consists of three small schools, each 
semi-independent but sharing certain large facilities. 

After a year of operation we have found that our 
study and reorganization have strengthened the entire 


school structure. 


Reports to School Board 
Aided by Council 

Riverside, California 

Bruce MILLER, superintendent 
THE PRESSURES of constant growth in our schools have 
made it difficult for staff members to report all their 
activities. The superintendent’s reports to the board of 
education were, consequently, lacking in some aspects. 

To overcome this difficulty, a superintendent’s coun- 

cil was established. ‘The membership is composed of 
the superintendent, assistant superintendents, and office 
heads. The council meets prior to each school board 


meeting to discuss the ideas to be presented. The result- 
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ing reports to the board are the recommendations of 
the whole group. 
We feel that greater understanding and sounder rec- 


ommendations have resulted from this group’s work. 


Textbook Selection Minus Salesmen 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Cavin Gross, superintendent 
WE HAVE ADOPTED a method for selecting textbooks 
that excludes all salesmen from the schools, lessens the 
burden on staff time, and saves the publishing houses 
money. 

As a new textbook is to be considered for adoption, 
the publishing houses are so notified and invited to send 
a copy of their most recently published book in that 
field. A committee is then selected from among repre- 
sentative principals and teachers to study the books 
submitted. The committee members record their opin- 
ions on score sheets which are later assembled and tabu- 
lated. The books are then ranked according to their 
rating and the book which has received the highest 
score is recommended to the board of education for 
adoption. 


Technicolor Card Catalog 


Palo Alto, California 
H. M. Gunn, superintendent 
Reported by Gilbert Fites, instructional 
materials consultant 
Nor GLAMOR, but necessity caused the Instructional Ma- 
terials Center of our school district to incorporate a 
technicolor card catalog. A color key and corresponding 


colored cards allow 15 different types of teaching aids 
to be catalogued in a sinele file. 

The color scheme is easily learned, easily used and 
provides opportunities for expansion as new types of 


aids are added. 


Dual Progress Plan 

Long Beach, New York 

Davin G. SALTEN, superintendent 
Our “Dual Progress Plan” is an experiment with a new 
concept of organization in the elementary school. 
Pupils will progress in language arts, social studies and 
physical education according to the usual erading SYS- 
tem. However, in science, mathematics, music and art 


they will be allowed to advance at a rate that suits thei 
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capacities and needs. Mornings will be devoted to one 
area and afternoons to the other. 

A comprehensive testing program before and after 
the 3-year period will enable the sponsors to chart the 
pupils’ progress. 

The project involves New York University and nearby 
Ossining and Long Beach school systems. Funds were 
made available from the Ford Foundation. 


System-Wide Appraisal 

Hobbs, New Mexico 

Cuaries L. MILs, superintendent 
SEVERAL YEARS ago we set out to take stock of our 
schools at all grade levels and in all areas. In order not 
to slight any one area, the entire staff was involved in 
this voluntary year-long self appraisal. Eight special 
committees have been working on projects growing out 
of the findings of this appraisal. 

Among many improvements already made as a re- 
sult of our stock-taking are the adoption of formal 
courses of science study for grades 1-12, and the accept- 
ance of plans for a windowless, air conditioned school 


plant now under construction. 


Superintendent's “Press” Conference 

Great Neck, New York 

Joun L. MILLER, superintendent 

Reported by Lee Demeter, administrative assistant 
WE ADAPTED the custom of the Presidential news con- 
ference to our school situation last spring when the 
superintendent held his first community “press” con- 
ference. But with this difference: the “press” is any 
interested citizen in the community who cares to 
attend, either to ask a specific question or just to 
listen. Newsmen, of course, are invited. 

Questions may be asked about any aspect of the 
program and operation of the local schools or about 
state and national educational issues. It is planned to 
hold at least one half-hour conference a month. The 
superintendent will open each conference with a brief 
statement on a timely educational topic. Key staff 
members will be present to assist him when answers 
call for highly detailed information. 

Two-way benefit: In addition to giving the super- 
intendent a new type of platform for informing the 
public, it gives him another opportunity for finding 
out what a cross section of the community is thinking 


about its schools. 


Budgeting by Building 

Corning, New York 

GRANT VENN, superintendent 
DuRING THE past year we have tried to involve the en- 
tire school staff in budget making. Each individual 
school building has a budget set up to provide an en- 
cumbered budget report for each item in the school. 

In addition to facilitating budget making, we feel that 
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this process gives each teacher a better understanding 
of the wise expenditure of funds. 

Improved selection practices in the purchase of in- 
structional materials have become the concern of every 
teacher in our school. 


Better Press Coverage 
Of Board Meetings 

Schenectady, New York 

Ropert E. Murray, superintendent 

Reported by Bernard Haake, assistant to the 

superintendent 

Loca. newspapers receive “V.I.P.” treatment at board 
of education meetings here. On the day before the 
meeting, reporters receive a packet of all the printed 
material to be distributed to board members at the 


meeting. A special press table is set up for local re- 


porters, and the schools’ public information officer 
sits with them during the proceedings to provide addi- 
tional information on the board’s discussions. 

We feel that misunderstanding and confusion is 
minimized and the resulting press coverage is accurate 
and comprehensive. 


Teachers and Students 
Best Public Relations Source 


Duluth, Minnesota 
AtvIn T. STOLEN, superintendent 
Reported by Dora Mary Macdonald, director of 
public relations 
WE TOOK special effort to teach our teachers and stu- 
dents all we could about the school system and they 
are repaying us with fine public relations activities. 
First off, we distributed a printed letter to the teach- 
ers which dealt with eight topics. From the information 
it contained on curriculum, science teaching data, read- 
ing, discipline, promotion and finances, teachers can 
intelligently answer many questions about the schools. 
At a faculty and administration public relations work- 
shop, the teachers learned effective techniques to inter- 
pret what is happening in the schools for the best 


school-community relationship. As a result, the public 


learned that teachers are interested in more than sal- 
aries (a common fallacy). 
A booklet in use in the high school social studies class 
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highlights the development of the public schools, and 
describes our school’s history and objectives. So, teach- 
ers and students can give the right answer when they 
are bombarded with questions. 


Citizens Watch Classes on Home Screens 

Austin, Texas 

Irsy B. Carrutu, superintendent 
OuR WEEKLY “candid classroom” television series has 
completed its second year and has drawn enthusiastic 
response from home audiences. 

Our format is simple. The basic idea is to lift a class- 
room out of the school and put it in a television studio. 
The teacher conducts a typical lesson and the audience 
sees teachers and pupils at work in a nearly normal 
situation. We have learned that as many pieces of class- 
room equipment and teaching aids, such as charts, 
maps and globes, should be used as possible. 

Our actual teaching sessions last for 20 minutes; then 


after class is dismissed, the teacher explains briefly the 


objectives of the lesson and describes the teaching tech- 
niques she employed. 

The response has been gratifying and we know that 
the program has achieved its primary purpose—to help 
school patrons and community members to understand 


the schools’ instructional program. 


Contractors and Architects 
Share School Planning 
Eugene, Oregon 
CLARENCE HINES, superintendent 
WE HIT UPON a new way to iron out the age-old con- 
troversy between contractors and architects. No longer 
do we hear the words “impractical,” “uneconomical” 
and “unintelligible” during school building operations. 
Our solution is simple—we have set up a contractors 
advisory committee which sits with the board in its dis- 
cussions with architects. The contractors offer sugges- 
tions for materials and methods of construction and 
even examine the plans before they are finally approved. 
Generally, there was better community acceptance of 
the buildings developed as a result of this teamwork. 
The use of a contractor in advisory capacity was said to 
be the reason, and the close relationship of architects 
and contractors proved that they can work together. 


Town Hall Meeting 
Toward Better Schools 

Great Neck, New York 

Joun L. MILLER, superintendent 

Reported by Lee Demeter, administrative assistant 
AN OLD-FASHIONED town hall meeting, co-sponsored 
by the board of education and the pra, proved to be 
an ideal format for cementing closer school-commu- 
nity relations. 

Advance publicity notified local residents that our 
meeting would go into such questions as the current 
status of education in Great Neck— its strengths, weak- 
nesses, problems, and possible solutions. They were 
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asked to send in any questions they wanted covered 
at the meeting. 

Questions were used as a basis for short talks by the 
board members and superintendent which preceded 
the question-and-answer period. 

A well-planned promotional campaign brought an 
overflow audience which was accommodated by closed- 
circuit television. 

Our community found this an ideal way of becom- 
ing better acquainted with their board and superin- 
tendent and of getting direct answers to their ques- 
tions from the individuais in authority. 


School Board—City Government Liaison 

Columbia, South Carolina 

Guy L. Varn, superintendent 
THE INAUGURATION of the City Manager form of gov- 
ernment here in 1950 was followed by striking progress 
in joint planning between the city and the schools. 
School authorities and staff members of the City Plan- 
ning Commission work closely together in planning to 
meet the educational and recreational needs of this 
rapidly growing community. 

City-school cooperation is evident in site purchase, 
development and use. Landscape architect, school ar- 
chitect, school consultant and city planners work out 
the most efficient utilization of the sites for school and 
park purposes. School properties are made available 
to citizens for recreation, and city properties are avail- 
able to the school for play purposes. 


Materials Center Enriches Curriculum 

Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Joun W. Haro ip, superintendent 
OuR CURRICULUM materials center, housed in the ad- 
ministration building, provides a wealth of instructional 
aids for the entire system. 

It is a storehouse of visual aids, tools and equipment, 
library books, resource materials for various units, 
courses of study from schools throughout the country, 
professional library books, series of textbooks on various 
subject areas, supplemental texts and materials, and in- 
service training workshop materials. 

The center is directed by the curriculum coordinator 
with the help of a secretary-librarian. Teachers are sup- 
plied with curriculum bulletins describing materials 
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available and how they can be used. A simplified check- 
out system and speedy delivery service facilitate the use 


of the materials. 


Suggestion Box 

Carlsbad, New Mexico 

Tom HANSEN, superintendent 
WHEN ONE of our classroom ieachers sees the need for 
curriculum revision, there is something she can do. Her 
proposal is submitted to the Chairman of Departments 
Committee which reviews it, and routes it to the Prin- 
cipal’s Conference. From this group, recommendations 
for action are referred through the superintendent to 
the board of education. 

During the past ten years this operation has proved 

so succesful that it is now an integral part of the local 


school system. 


Public Relations Program 
That Reaps Rewards 


Peoria, Illinois 

Mark W. BILLs, superintendent 

Reported by Robert O. Burt, director of pupil services 
Our PUBLIC relations program, designed to focus at- 
tention on the operation, achievement and needs of 
the schools, has been successfully built on three ob- 
jectives: 

1. To increase factual understanding of school oper- 

ation and problems—by encouraging public attendance 
at board meetings, by distributing an annual report, 


handb« 0k for 


kindergarten parents and curriculum 


outline for new high school students, and by forward- 
ing regular informational bulletins to all news media. 

2. To increase active public interest and participa- 
tion in school problems—by soliciting parent and public 
help on research studies and referendum committees, 
and by broadcasting the superintendent’s monthly mes- 
sage to the teachers over a local radio station. 

3. To gain public confidence so that the board and 
administration may operate in a climate of public 
good-will—attainment of this objective was recently 
pointed up by an overwhelming vote for a $5.8 million 
bond issue for new school construction. 


Another plaudit was the first prize awarded the 
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Peoria Board of Education in a local advertising 
awards contest for its public relations effort this year. 


Packaging Your Policies 
Is Good Public Relations 

Schenectady, New York 

Ropert E. Murray, superintendent 

Reported by Dave Vrooman, Public Information Office 
OvrRs Is a continuing program for improving recruit- 
ment and maintaining staff relationships: One aspect of 
it is a small brochure entitled “Salary and Personnel 
Policies of the Schenectady Public Schools.” This bro- 
chure is especially useful to new staff members and 
serves as a handy reference for experienced teachers, 
who sometimes don’t know the extent of the benefits 
they have accrued. 


It is divided into 3 “easy to use” sections: 


‘ 


2. Vacation regulations and length of service 


1. Salary levels and schedules 
) 
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3. Sabbaticals. 


With such a booklet there is less misunderstanding 
about benefits, advantages and personnel policies. The 
popularity of this booklet attests its success as a public 


relations tool. 


Office of Information 
Answers All Questions 

Riverside, California 

Bruce MILER, superintendent 
HAveE you thought about organizing an office of infor- 
mation service in your school system? Take a tip from 
us; it really pays off. 

Our office of information can honestly claim the fol- 
lowing practices as tried successes: 

1. Our director, an experienced writer, maintains 
close personal contact with newspapers, and supplies 
copy and photographs and assists with special coverage. 

2. The director sits as a member of the superintend- 
ent’s council, and also attends meetings of the board of 
education so that he’s well-versed in both sides of all 
issues. 

3. A monthly house organ is published. 

t. A weekly newsletter is distributed to all weekly 
newspapers and radio stations. 

5. The director serves as a technical assistant and 
economic advisor in the development of curriculum 
euides and studies for distribution to teachers. 

The office of information has been a boon to our har- 
ried staff and has taken some of the ache out of River- 


side’s post-war growing pains. 


Slides Project School into Community 


Midland, Pennsylvania 
Ratpeu H. JEwELL, superintendent 


WE DECIDED to tell our school story to the community 
by way of pictures and tapes. 
A series of color slides, depicting nearly every school 
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activity from kindergarten through high school, is 
shown to community groups upon request. Synchro- 


nized with the slides is a taped narration by the people 


who are responsible for the specific activities being 
shown. 

The success of the project has been due to the under- 
lying philosophy motivating it—we do not want to 
“sell” the public anything, we merely want to give an 
“account” of what we are actually doing for our young- 
sters. We have shown poor situations as well as good 
ones and have found that this provided us with an op- 
portunity to activate interest in needed improvements. 

Many groups have asked for repeat performances of 
the slides, thus proving the value of this method. 


Room Mothers as Schoo! Publicists 


Manhasset, New York 

RayMonpD L. Couns, superintendent 

Reported by Henry M. Brickell, administrative assistant 
PAST EXPERIENCE has shown us that wildfire rumor can 
be squelched by a parent saying “I know better because 
I saw it myself.” Seeing children in action has an impact 
that the average lay person cannot get from publica- 
tions, PTA meetings and citizens committees. 

We developed a plan whereby each room mother 
spends a minimum of five hours visiting the classroom 
between September and Christmas. The visits are ar- 
ranged by the teacher—they can be long or short, one 
or many—but we do expect a total of five hours. Each 
room mother confers with the teacher before and after 
each visit to learn why the teacher is teaching as she is. 

We know that this plan has helped lift the prestige 
of the classroom mother; conversely, the classroom 
mother, by her understanding, helps the prestige of the 
school. 


On the Air 

Grand Island, Nebraska 

Earte W, WILTSE, superintendent 
IN AN EFFORT to foster understanding of what our 
schools are doing, we have taken to the airwaves. In 
cooperation with the Hastings, Nebraska public schools, 
a series of twelve 30-minute programs were telecast over 
the regional television station. Radio stations in the 
community broadcast a daily 5-minute program which 
spotlights something that the schools are doing. 

We feel that these activities have helped reduce false 

notions about education in the community. 


Design for Educating 
Exceptional Children 

Tacoma, Washington 

ANGELO GIAUDRONE, Superintendent 
THE PROBLEMS of educating exceptional children 
spurred the school administrators from among the 27 
school districts in Pierce County to conduct a survey 
of handicapped and gifted children in the county who 
present significant instructional problems. 

The study staff then looked into ways by which the 
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county school districts could cooperatively provide for 
the education of their exceptional children. Evidence 
gathered from published materials and visits to schools 
with promising programs over the nation, fused with a 
knowledge of the Pierce County situation, formed the 
basis of the group’s report. Working with this collected 
evidence, we will try to develop cooperatively an edu- 
cational program for the exceptional children scattered 
throughout the county. 


Comprehensive Summer School 

Ke okuk, Towa 

FRANKLIN D. Stone, superintendent 
Forty-ONE percent of the school-age children enrolled 
in our summer program this year. A wide range of in- 
structional and interest needs were provided for in the 
6-week session. Everything from reading to recreation 
was available for the participants. 

The attendance during the program indicates that 

we have come close to the needs and desires of the 
children. 


Plan for Planning Ahead 

Roanoke, Virginia 

E. W. Rusuton, superintendent 
WE FOUND a program of long-range planning the best 
way to meet the problem of a mushrooming popula- 
tion. In 1954 we decided to study our educational pro- 
eram with a view to immediate and long-range needs. 
Under the direction of an educational planner, and 
with the assistance of a community-wide representa- 
tion of teachers, supervisors, administration, school 
board and laymen, the look-ahead study was made. 
Implementation plans then went into effect. 

With active support of the community, our largest 
bond issue for school construction was approved. This 
achievement spearheaded a movement to strengthen 
the total school program. Architects, educators, school 


board and lay citizens got into the act. 


Current developments indicate the value of educa- 
tional planning. Issues are being defined, leadership 
in education is being reflected in new concepts of 
school design and curriculum content, and ways of 
working with parents and other interested citizens to- 
gether with school personnel are being explored as 


never before. 
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Our Teachers Prove 
Best Staff Recruiters 

Harford County, Maryland 

Cuartes W. WILuS, superinte ndent 
ENTHUusIAsTIC and capable staff members have proved 
highly successful in getting new teachers to join our 
staff. 

Last year eight teams of two teachers each, armed 
with brochures, pictures, slides and an honest sales talk, 
visited 78 colleges in Maryland and surrounding states 
where they met with several hundred prospective teach- 
ers among the seniors. 

Thanks to the efficient organization of the campaign, 
about 300 candidates applied; 60 of these are now 
teaching in our school system. 


Standards Committee 
Upgrades Teaching 

Riverside, California 

Bruce MILLER, superintendent 
A ProFEssIoNAL Standards Committee might just 
solve salary matters and upgrade the entire profession 
in your community as it did in ours. 

The committee consists of teachers, administrative 
staff members, and board of education members with 
the superintendent as chairman. For better organiza- 
tion and functioning, three sub-committees were 
formed. The first studied salary schedule patterns for 
all levels; the second investigated the district financial 
structure and non-academic problems; the third probed 
recognition of distinguished service, sabbatical leave, 
and salary schedules for summer school and extended- 
day teachers. 

The committees have worked at high professional 
level, and transmitted this spirit to the teachers. 

Rewarded efforts: An equitable salary schedule rang- 
ing from $4,500 to $8,620 has been adopted, and all 
concerned seem happy. 


Staff Prepares Teaching Guides 


Norfolk County, Virginia 
Epwin W. Cuirrum, superintendent 
Reported by M. E. Alford, assistant superintendent 


WHEN we decided that teaching guides would provide 
the cohesion needed to improve the efficiency of the 
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instructional program, we turned to our most capable 
teachers. 

The ten outstanding English and history teachers in 
our five high schools, selected by a committee, were 
requested to keep a written record of the activities util- 
ized in their respective classes. During the summer 
months they evaluated and edited their notes. Using 
the record of these teachers’ techniques and opinions, 
we published a series of teaching guides for grades 8-12 
in English and history. These should considerably in- 
crease the efficiency of our instructional program. 


Teachers Answer 
“What Is Good Teaching?” 

Keokuk, Iowa 

FRANKLIN D. Stone, superintendent 
SELF-EVALUATION must be a continual activity; our con- 
scientious staff finds itself constantly asking, “What 
is good teaching?” 

As a result of the frequency of the topic and ques- 
tion, unofficial probing at lunch-hour sessions soon led 
to a more official activity to find the right answer. 
Building principals started weekly meetings with faculty 
representatives to evolve some principles of good teach- 
ing. When a set of principles on a major topic was 
completed, the proposed ideas were presented to all the 
teachers in the system at the regular staff meetings. 

The numerous suggestions for revising and improving 
on the principles have resulted in a published booklet, 
“What is Good Teaching?” which is available to all 
teachers. 


Staff Blueprints Programs for Gifted 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Cuar.es R. SPAIN, superintendent 
A commIrTTEE of teachers, principals, pra members and 
central office staff was appointed to study existing pro- 
grams for gifted children in our schools and throughout 
the nation and to draw up a report. The group’s find- 
ings include a proposed philosophy for the education 
of the gifted and specific proposals for implementing a 
program. The philosophy is one of locating and study- 
ing gifted children individually and designing a pro- 
gram to meet the needs of each child. 

After preparing the report, the committee worked 
with various principals in preparing programs suitable 
in their schools. The committee is also drawing up a 
resume of present practices and techniques used by both 
individual teachers and particular :chools. The com- 


mittee’s action has brought a rapid spread of attempts 


to design programs to meet the needs of our gifted 
youngsters. 


Outside Experts Teach Our Students 


North Allegheny Joint Schools, Pennsylvania 
Tuomas E. Carson, supervising principal 
OPEN your school doors to experts in your community 
and their cooperation will enrich your curriculum. 
Youngsters here have listened to professional econo- 
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mists, labor experts, personnel directors, foreign spe- 
cialists in various fields and prominent bankers. 

Many of these visitors have taken the matter of 
career choice out of the realm of doubt and specula- 
tion by working with the teachers and students for a 
more beneficial guidance program. 

So valuable has this practice proved, we are now on 
a constant lookout for experts in all fields as com- 
munity resources to enrich the classroom program for 
our students. 


Citizens Help Map 
Social Studies Program 

Winnetka, Illinois 

S. P. MarRLanp, JR., superintendent 
WE HAVE brought the lay community into active par- 
ticipation in our instructional program during the past 
several years, and it has paid off handsomely in in- 
creased faith, understanding and support of education. 

When it came to developing a social studies curric- 

ulum guide (often a sticky business), the administra- 
tion and school board invited 12 members of the 
lay community to take an active part. In their intro- 
duction to the guide, the lay members wrote, “We be- 
lieve that the curriculum will give valuable guidance, 
particularly to teachers entering the Winnetka system, 
and that it will maintain a desirable continuity in in- 
struction in the field that it covers. . . 
is in our judgment sound in principle.” 


. This curriculum 


I know that the content of the curriculum is better 
for the contributions made by these laymen, that they 
now feel a deeper respect for the place of education in 
our culture. And the teachers are working in our social 
studies curriculum with a steadier hand knowing that 
thoughtful citizens are standing beside them. 


Custodians Choose Their Chores 

Cortland, New York 

FRANKLYN S. Barry, superintendent 
Some 12 years ago we discovered that school mainte- 
nance is a year-round job. Why not plan for it that 
way? So, we started a system which would not only 
improve efficiency but which would foster custodian 
good-will as well. 

It works in the following manner: Each spring, 
the assistant superintendent in charge of business affairs 
receives requests of jobs to be done, submitted by the 
building principals, and enters them into a booklet 
under appropriate headings. Each booklet has space 
for the names of those custodians who accept the re- 
sponsibility of executing a particular task. 

At a pre-summer vacation meeting of all custodians, 
the entire maintenance program for the year is re- 
viewed, and assignments are accepted. In addition to 
obtaining the best qualified person to carry out a spe- 
cific responsibility, the work-flow booklet notes peculiar 
problems and schedules the dates of the work. 

Success tip: Not only were we right in believing that 
the work attitude would improve by involvement in 
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the planning, we also found that people take greater 
pride in seeing that a job is well done if they have vol- 


unteered for it. 


Summer Training in Remedial Work 
Corning, New York 
GRANT VENN, superintendent 
Our SUMMER reading and speech correction program 


has two goals—to improve the student’s reading and 


speaking ability, and to develop teacher skills in reme- 


dial reading and speech. 

In setting up this program, there has been an attempt 
to select at least one teacher from each building so 
that every school in the district will have a trained 
teacher and consultant in these two areas. 

In another part of our summer program for profes- 
sional advancement, teachers demonstrating certain 
skills work an additional month in the summer to de- 
velop teacher guides, and scope and sequence outlines 


in subject areas. 


High School, College Teachers 
Talk It Over 

Allentown, Pennsylvania 

Joun S. Carrwricut, superintendent 
To REINFORCE the pursuit of excellence .n the college- 
preparatory program, we have conducted several High 
School and College Conferences. Here teachers, in- 
structors and professors have been able to develop 
common understandings and appreciations through a 
means of communication not heretofore available to 
either group. 

They confer in small groups on a subject-level basis 
to explore common problems and develop mutual re- 
sponsibility for the education of college-preparatory 
youngsters. These conferences have resulted in mutual 
respect for the difficulties and achievements of the per- 
sonnel in both areas; they have resulted, too, in im- 


proved techniques and attitudes in our classrooms. 


Top Scientists in Our Classrooms 

Harford County, Maryland 

Cuares W. WILLIs, superintendent 
Our Science Service Program, planned and operated 
by some of the nation’s foremost scientists, lifts the in- 
struction of science to a level unattainable to the young- 
sters merely working their way through textbooks. 

A group of engineers connected with private industry 
and nearby federal installations began this program. 
Now, under direct sponsorship of the personnel at the 
Ballistic Research Laboratories of the Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground, the scientists bring to teachers and pupils 
a vast amount of scientific information, demonstration 
and inspiration. 

Purpose of the Science Service Program is to stimu- 
late interest and disseminate information on current 
issues In science and mathematics. Participating scien- 
tists come to the classrooms to discuss and demonstrate 


various scientific principles, and they arrange to take 
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students right to the scene of recent scientific wonders 
—wind tunnels, photographic labs, electronic work- 
shops. 

Interest in science has run a fever pitch in this area 
for the past several years, partly because of national 
events, but more particularly because of these scien- 
tists whose patience, understanding and enthusiasm 
have made them truly remarkable sources of help. 


Future Scientists 
Apprentice Professionals 

Cortland, New York 

FRANKLYN S, Barry, superintendent 
HARKING TO industry’s constant reminders about the 
inadequacy of our science curriculum, we went to in- 
dustry to find the answer. This was long before Sputnik 
appeared. 

If industry needed engineers and scientists, we rea- 
soned that they might contribute the qualified person- 
nel to work with capable high school students so that 
more graduates would choose these fields. So we asked 
neighboring General Electric to approve a plan whereby 
their engineers would set up a project in collaboration 
with the chairman of the high school science depart- 
ment and a group of superior students. 

G.E. was intensely interested and work on a tele- 
vision installation project soon began. Over a 2-year 
period, the receiver was completed and plans are now 
underway for the construction of the camera and other 
related equipment. The students have profited greatly 
from this close association with professionals in their 
future career fields; in addition to knowledge and 
skills, they have learned the work habits necessary to 
success in scientific pursuits. Enthusiasm is running 
very high for this plan. 


Students Plan a “Friendship Week” 


Ames, Iowa 

Water L. Hetzer, superintendent 
FRIENDSHIP WEEK, by now a cherished tradition here, 
inspires our high school students to contemplate some 
of the deeper values in life. 

Each year the students select a theme (last year’s 
was “world brotherhood”) and invite a notable youth 
leader to come to the school. He addresses the student 
body and participates in class forums and individual 
and group conferences. The students outline the prob- 
lems to be considered on each year’s theme and appoint 
a panel to lead the discussions. 


5th & 6th Graders Plus Math Professors 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Rurus A. PurNnam, superintendent 


‘TEACHER initiative + talented youngsters + enthusiasm 
an exciting program of enriched mathematics for 26 of 
our gifted 5th and 6th eraders. 

The children volunteered to attend 45-minute. ses- 
sions held once a week after school hours. The 18 ses- 


sions, conducted by three University of Minnesota 
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mathematics professors, introduced such topics as binary 


notation, other number systems, digital computers, com- 
mutative law and associative law for addition, and the 
corresponding laws in other operations. 

Children were selected for the program on the basis 
of their teachers’ recommendations, achievement test 
scores in arithmetic and reading, and 1Q scores. 

Minneapolis teachers were invited to observe and dis- 
cuss the sessions and, we believe, are now better pre- 
pared to enrich the mathematics program for the gifted 
children in their own classrooms. 


Workshop on Guidance 

Cedar Falls, Towa 

Joun W. Haro rp, superintendent 
A HUNDRED of our teachers are better equipped to dis- 
charge the guidance function of their roles as the re- 
sult of in-service guidance training. This was a 15- 
session workshop held in our senior high school and 
planned in conjunction with the guidance department 
of Iowa State Teachers College. 

Authorities conducted sessions in the areas of per- 
sonal and vocational counseling, classroom problems, 
testing, using cumulative records and anecdotal reports, 
appraising pupil behavior, relation of guidance to cur- 
riculum, and parent-teacher relationship in guidance. 

The board of education paid the tuition charges for 
all teachers who chose to attend the workshop. 


Smooth Path from 
High School to College 

Ithaca, New York 

W. L. Grace, superintendent 
HIGH SCHOOL teachers and college professors can work 
together for greater articulation of secondary and 
higher education. Instead of shouting at each other 
across the greensward, we organized a curriculum co- 
ordinating committee composed of representatives of 
Cornell University, Ithaca College and the Ithaca sec- 
ondary schools. 

Professors and teachers got together to discuss prin- 
ciples, objectives and techniques. After covering the 
broad picture of preparation for college, we have 
moved toward action among five sub-committees, with 
more to follow, each dealing with a specific area: Eng- 
lish, history, languages, mathematics, and science. 

The cooperative venture has stimulated greater effort 
at self-examination in secondary schools and_ better 
understanding of the curriculum. An ultimate outcome 
will almost certainly take the form of curriculum change 


in both the secondary schools and the colleges. 


Joint Plan for 
Improving Salaries 
Webster Groves, Missouri 
HI. W. ScHooiine, superintendent 
WHEN IT comes to deciding salary schedules, we’ve 


found that shared responsibility between teachers, ad- 
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ministrators and board members works best. 

We knew that it was of utmost importance that 
each member of the staff understand the finances of 
the entire school system. Two meetings were held with 
the entire staff in which the total picture of the system’s 
financial resources and obligations was presented. 

With 


began to work on a new salary proposal with a more 


such understanding, the salary committee 
constructive attitude than ever before. The resulting 
proposal received the unanimous endorsement of all 
committee members, and was adopted without a 


change by the board and staff. 


Picture Album Helps 

Recruit Teachers 
Schenectady, New York 
Ropert E. Murray, superintendent 
Re porte d by William C. Rochelle, 


audio-visual department 


Jr., Su pe Tl isor, 


We’RE NO longer lost when a prospective teacher asks, 
“What does your town offer me?” 

We decided to point out not only the advantages of 
working in our school system but also our recreational, 
vocational and cultural milieu through the use of a 
picture album. Entitled, “The City of Schenectady, 


New York—A Fine Place to Teach,” it contains 35 


large photographs with captions encased in clear 
acetate covers. 

It is easy to refer to during an interview and auto- 
matically covers all questions on housing, churches, in- 
dustry, public services, educational institutions, recrea- 
tion and historical sites. 

Our system has made a real impression on the candi- 


dates and we’re impressed with its results. 


Teacher Applicants 
Visit School-Community 

Scarsdale, New York 

ARCHIBALD B, Suaw, superintendent 
WHEN WE thought of using community resources to 
orient new teachers, we knew the idea was a good one. 
We have now embellished the original idea so that 
candidates who have passed a_ preliminary screening 
will spend at least a half day in Scarsdale on a specified 
Saturday. 

After a pleasant welcome by the superintendent, 


principals, teachers, parents and friends of the schools 
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(who volunteer to serve as chauffeurs), the candidates 
sit down for coffee and conversation. Through careful 
scheduling, each candidate interviews the principal 
and one or more teachers from the school he is inter- 
ested in; he talks school employment policy with the 
superintendent; and has an escorted auto trip around 
the village with a visit through the school. 

At the end of the day the comments of all who have 
participated are assembled (even those of the parents) 
and on the following Monday a letter is written to the 
prospective candidate. 

Dual benefit: Candidates are impressed by the de- 
termination of the community to find the best teachers, 
and for the appointees the school’s orientation job is 
much easier. 


Follow-up on High School Graduates 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Cavin E. Gross, superintendent 
OuR HIGH SCHOOL graduates help us keep our pro- 
grams abreast of current needs. This is done by fol- 
low-up studies of graduates conducted by the Division 
of Guidance and Child Accounting and the Division 
of Curriculum Development and Research. 

We tabulate material from the records of all high 
school graduates plus the returns on questionnaires sent 
to them a year after their graduation, and classify the 
data in a variety of ways. From this material we get 
information about their college entrance, scholarships, 
type of employment, income, and their reactions to 
various phases of the school program and suggestions 
for improving the schools. 

These were among the findings in the latest fol- 
low-up: 75 percent of the boys with 1gs above 120 
completed six or more semesters of math and two 
semesters each of chemistry and physics; four fifths of 
the boys and two thirds of the girls with above-120 19s 
are attending college; one third of the boys now in 
college are majoring in science or engineering; the 
graduates listed English and mathematics as their most 
helpful high school subjects. 


We Tapped a New Source 
For Teachers 
Flint, Michigan 
SPENCER Myers, superintendent 
Reported by Ola B. Hiller, administrative assistant 


WE NEVER THOUGHT that teaching could borrow indus- 
try’s “earn while you learn” technique and come out 
with such fine results. 

In cooperation with Central Michigan College of 
Education, we have embarked on an experiment which 
offers opportunity to talented young people who can- 
not postpone earning to go to college. 

In senior year in high school, promising young people 
are urged to try a cadet teacher course. They are given 
scholarships to attend the local junior college and pre- 
pare for classroom experience in the second year. If at 
that time they still show the necessary skills, they are 
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assigned as teachers to elementary classes. 

We now have eight of these cooperative trainees, and 
have hired a full-time training teacher to supervise 
them. 

The trainees are paid at the regular 2-year training 
salary schedule, and then follow a carefully planned 
evening and summer program for three more years 
until they receive a Bachelor’s degree. 


Industry Undergirds 
School Projects 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Cuartes C. Mason, superintendent 
Business and industry can work hand in hand with 
the public schools, and this merger can be very profit- 
able. 

Through a coordinated plan, business and industry 
have responded generously to our requests for the fol- 
lowing types of instructional aid: 

1. Industrial personnel to speak to students, to con- 
duct individual guidance conferences, to demonstrate 
scientific processes, and to act as club and project 
sponsors. 

2. To donate technical literature. 

3. To conduct tours of laboratories and plants. 

t. To give financial assistance. 

Last year we received valuable help from the Thirty- 
Hour Club. This club is composed of engineers, ge- 
ologists, chemists and other scientific personnel who 
volunteer 30 hours of their time annually to work with 
students and to serve as their career advisors. These 
volunteers even took over classes in the junior and 
senior schools to permit the science staff to attend a 
national conference of science teachers. 

Our neighboring industries have become the bul- 
wark of community resources and we use them when- 


ever we need them. 


Teacher Committee Channels 
Curriculum Proposals 

Scarsdale, New York 

ARCHIBALD B. SHAW, superintendent 
WE puT to a representative committee of teachers the 
question of how experimentation and research in our 
school’s curriculum could be adequately evaluated and 
that which was good, disseminated. Their unanimous 
recommendation that a small central curriculum re- 
search council be established was effected. The council’s 


staff membership of six is assigned on a rotating basis. 


All proposals for research and experimentation are 
relayed to this research council; it becomes a clearing 
house to reduce duplication and to sift out the most 
meaningful and promising proposals. (Suggestions sub- 
mitted to the council include the teaching of Russian, 
use of French in the classroom, and re-grouping of 
elementary school children for controlled periods of 
time to stimulate the academically taiented.) When a 
proposal is given preliminary approvai, the originator 
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is encouraged to flesh it out and consider evaluative 
procedures as well as the goal sought. 

This council should prevent our riding off in all 
directions at once and should stimulate experimental 
attitudes and a dissemination of good practices. 


School Personnel in Guidance 

Webster Groves, Missouri 

H. W. ScHOOLING, superintendent 
Provisions for guidance are made at all. levels of our 
school program. The director of instruction coordinates 
the testing program; two school social workers counsel 
pupils, parents and teachers, do Binet testing and refer 
parents and pupils to agencies for help; all elementary 
teachers hold individual teacher-parent conferences 
several times a year; and a guidance director functions 
for junior and senior high schools assisted by ten 
teacher-counselors on half to full time. 

Parents are partners in the education of their chil- 

dren and assist teachers in creating a favorable environ- 
ment for learning. Parents work with counselors in 
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planning their children’s schedules at the 7th, 8th and 
10th grade levels. 


Teachers Help Plan 
Their Merit Schedules 
Ithaca, New York 
W. L. Grace, superintendent 
WE HAVE proven that the merit salary schedule will 
work despite arguments to the contrary. 

Our idea has succeeded because it is completely un- 
derstood by teachers and supervisors. Our current pro- 
gram calls for four increments of $300 each for teach- 
ers in the distinguished service level. Our main objec- 
tive is to encourage growth in professional competence 
by giving teachers a monetary incentive—it is not to 
save money by paying high salaries to a handful while 
letting the rest make do with a pittance. 

Merit rating is working in our system because it was 
cooperatively developed by teachers and administrators, 
and has been fairly tried through experimentation. 


Roanoke, Va. Schools; photo courtesy Roanoke Times 





Promising practices in 


INSTRUCTION 


experiments with ability grouping . . . enrichment activities 


... new ways of teaching reading, science, social studies, 


math ... attention to slow learners, handicapped, gifted 





Albuquerque, N. Mex. Schools 


Community—Proving Ground 
For Student Citizenship 

York, Nebraska 

Donatp W. Frazer, superintendent 

Reported by Arley Howsden, class teacher 
OUR HIGH SCHOOL seniors are working on local prob- 
lems shoulder to shoulder with their community elders 

problems concerning recreation, education, health, 

appearance, culture and economy in York. 

The “adult” undertaking is the Community Devel- 
opment Project organized under the leadership of the 
Nebraska Community Education Project. A senior 
Modern Problems class in York High School is looking 
into the same problems. The students participate in the 
meetings of the Project committees, regularly visit 
meetings of the school board, city council and county 
commissioners, observe how local problems are being 
solved in the day-to-day living of their community, and, 
most important, contribute to the solution of some of 
their own community problems. 

The Modern Problems students developed a better 
understanding of their role in a democratic society 
through their first-hand experiences in the democratic 
process of problem solving. As associate coordinator of 
the Project and teacher of the Modern Problems class, 
I found particularly rewarding the mutual respect that 
developed between the youth and adults as they worked 
on these problems together. 


Reading Instruction by Grouping 

Norfolk County, Virginia 

Epwin W. CuirrumM, superintendent 

Reported by M. E. Alford, assistant superintendent 
IN our developmental reading program we appraise 
the reading level and mental ability of each child and 
group them on an inter-class basis. The several reading 
groups often found in a single classroom are hereby 
eliminated. Children from selected schools in grades 
3-8 participate in this program. 

One teacher will work with a group of 3rd-grade 
ability, another with a group of 4th-grade ability, and 
so on to the group at the highest level. In this way 
reading instruction cuts across grade lines and the mate- 
rials and instruction are geared to the readiness level 
of each child. In the lower reading groups, attention 
is given to phonics and vocabulary development. At 
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the higher levels, the program provides enrichment in 
reading. 

Grouping is kept flexible; students are moved to an- 
other level as their reading proficiency increases. Last 
year the 7th-grade pupils participating in the program 
showed an average reading gain of 20 months during 
the 8-month period. 


Three-Track Program in Math 

Racine, Wisconsin 

Ernest G. Lake, superintendent 
WHEN A PUPIL enters junior high school here, his 
mathematics program will be in one of three tracks: 
general math, academic math, or accelerated academic 
math, depending on his readiness. His elementary 
school record, teacher opinion and standardized tests 
are the basis for scheduling students in the proper track. 

Pupils who find math difficult gain new insight by 
selecting general mathematics which allows for step- 
by-step development. Academic mathematics is the 
standard course in 7th and 8th grade math and 9th 
grade algebra; completion of work in this track permits 
a pupil to enroll in college-preparatory work in senior 
high school. Accelerated academic mathematics is for 
the pupil with particular talent in math; it is an accel- 
erated program which allows the pupil to take an ad- 
ditional year of math in senior high school. 

While mathematics is not required in the senior 
high school, student enrollment in the senior high 
math departments is nearly 100 percent. The phe- 
nomenal success of this program has lead the science 


and English departments to chart like programs. 


Summer School Serves all Needs 

Boulder, Colorado 

Natt B. BurBANK, superintendent 
THREE GROUPS of students utilize the benefits of our 
summer program: those who wish to remove a failing 
grade, those who wish to strengthen their mastery of a 
subject, and those who are able to use the summer to 
delve more broadly and deeply into mathematics and 
English. 

We feel that this program strengthens the educa- 
tional program, makes more extensive use of the school 
building, and provides more nearly professional salaries 
to teachers who wish to use their talents during the 
summer. 

The summer program is staffed by regular employees; 
the teachers are paid their regular salary computed on 
a summer basis. 


They Learn Spelling 
And Know the Reason Why 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Rurus A. Putnam, superintendent 
THE BAsIc text in our elementary schools functional 
spelling program is a list of over 5,000 words, divided 
into ten levels according to frequency of use. The chil- 
dren are encouraged to master the words on one level 
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before tackling the next higher level. The words for 
special study come from errors in the pupils’ own 
writings. 

Because this learning must be purposeful to be real, 
the teachers develop activities that provide the need 
for correct spelling. The pupils spend much of their 
time writing so that they may use the words in context. 
Writing experiences also introduce the need for such 
skills as clear handwriting, sentence and paragraph 
building, capitalization and punctuation. Instruction 
in these skills becomes an integral part of the func- 
tional spelling program. 


Enrichment Through All Grades 

Derry Township School District, Pennsylvania 

L. EUGENE JACQUES, superintendent 
Our PROGRAM designed to meet the needs of the more 
able students begins in the primary grades where chil- 
dren are selected for enrichment programs on the basis 
of ability, achievement and social and emotional devel- 
opment. This program consists of supplementary work 
in science, art and music and is increased in the inter- 
mediate grades to include creative writing, additional 
studies in social living, and research. 

On the junior high level, biology is now taught in 

the 9th grade. Seminars are offered in the senior year 
for advanced placement in the fields of science, mathe- 


matics and English. 


Ability-wide Reading Improvement 
In Senior High School 

Carlsbad, Ne u Me xiCO 

Tom HANSEN, superintendent 
OUR READING improvement program, for both slow and 
rapid readers, requires six weeks of concentrated read- 
ing instruction of all sophomores, regardless of their 
ability, as they enter senior high. Under the direction 
of a special reading instructor, this program serves as 
an extension of a comprehensive reading program in 
the elementary school. 

Almost all of our students have shown remarkable 
improvement, some even spectacular, on the basis of 
before-and-after tests. Severely retarded cases that de- 
mand additional attention are referred at the end of 


the six weeks to the school’s reading specialist. 


Seventh-Grade Historians 
Sidney, Nebraska 
Orrin J. WeyMouTH, superintendent 
Re ported by Beth Deibler, class teacher 
IN AN EAGER search for more knowledge of their own 


community, 7th graders in Sidney Junior High School 


developed a local history unit. The youngsters planned 


the unit, coordinating literature research and recording 
historical knowledge for social studies. 

They divided up their project into six groups—early 
history of Western Nebraska, Fort Sidney, business de- 
velopment, religious growth, educational growth, and 
legends. In investigating their area they interviewed 


townspeople, brought speakers to class, studied court 
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house records and maps, made tape recordings of early 
pioneers, and looked into record files of state and local 
organizations and newspapers. They built a replica of 
Fort Sidney and the early community and made maps 
tracing the Union Pacific route, Pony Express routes, 
Mormon and Oregon trails and the Sidney-Black Hills 
routes for bulletin board displays. 

Each group completed its unit by organizing all of 
the materials in booklet form. 

The results of this history unit were manifold: the 
youngsters gained understanding of the development 
of their community and came face to face with prob- 
lems that still exist; a closer tie was formed between 
school and community; the youngsters learned how to 
use community resources, how to work together on a 
group project, and how to organize their findings into 


usable form. 


Summer School Enrichment 

Baldwin-Whitehall School District, Pennsylvania 

W. Ropert Paynter, supervising principal 
In A survey conducted this year in the secondary 
schools of our district the students indicated little in- 
terest in a summer school for make-up credit. But they 
were interested in opportunities for enrichment and 
review. 

A program of summer class offerings in eight subject 
areas was offered and 300 students enrolled. Credit is 
not offered and attendance is voluntary. 

The project was so successful that we plan to con- 
tinue and expand the summer program as an integral 


part of our educational system. 


Ability Grouping 
in Reading and Arithmetic 

Wilmington, Delaware 

Warp I. MILLER, superintendent 
To Fit the instruction to the child, we assign our 5th 
and 6th graders to one of six laboratories for instruc- 
tion in reading and arithmetic—six, because there are 
that many home rooms for the two grades, For each 
skill area, children are ranked from highest to lowest 
on the basis of tests and teachers’ judgments, and are 
placed in the appropriate lab level in each subject. 

After their two lab sessions in the morning, the 

children return to their home room for the balance of 


the day. 


This system of grouping has proved valuable for the 


slower-achieving child and particularly valuable for the 
fast learners who enjoy the challenge of an intellectual 


environment. 


Facilities for the Handicapped 

Wilmington, Delaware 

Warp I. MILER, superintendent 
For MANY YEARS our schools have tried to serve the 
exceptional needs of handicapped children. Many un- 
graded classes for the retarded have been established. 
Additional classes have been set up for the physically 
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handicapped—the blind, deaf, crippled and those with 
cardiac and speech disabilities, for the retarded, and 
for those who are only trainable. 

One entire building houses children who need ex- 
ceptional care, and we will soon have a building to 
house those who are physically handicapped. Addi- 
tional health, psychological, psychiatric and social serv- 
ice personnel have been made available. These services 
help provide a complete program of instruction for the 
retarded and handicapped in our schools. 


Early Detection 
At Child Study Center 


Hillsborough County Public Schools, Florida 

J. Crockerr FARNELL, superintendent 
CHILDREN with persistent reading problems, caused by 
prolonged illness or absenteeism from school, physical 
impairments or emotional disturbances, are given in- 
dividual diagnosis and help at our Child Study Center. 
Classroom teachers, principals and the elementary su- 
pervisor cooperatively select children for referral to the 
Center. 

The Center’s six rooms provide space for testing, in- 
struction, library work, conferences and office space 
for the three full-time teachers. Over 100 children are 
now receiving help through periodic visits to the 
Center. 

The Center attempts to help children and teachers 
by diagnosing problems, building better attitudes within 
the child, promoting interest in reading, developing 
skills and by working with the classroom teachers and 
parents in planning the best program for the child. 

We now have ready a Mobile Child Study Center 
which will make it possible to render this service to 
schools in all remote sections of the county. 


Three-Pronged High School Program 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Puiuip J. Hickey, superintendent 
Sr. Louts public schools have a three-level program 
for high school students. Students are classified in the 
8th grade according to achievement in the basic skills. 
Pupils qualifying for the first level are challenged 
by a heavy academic program. Group-two students have 
a fairly wide variety of electives. Level-three children 
are restricted to courses designed to fit their needs and 


capacities. 


Senior High Speed-up 
For Slow Readers 

Austin, Texas 

Irsy B. CarRUTH, superintendent 

Reported by T. P. Baker, director of instruction 
A croup of our skilled reading and English teachers 
created a program for the high school to meet the needs 
of our below-average readers and developed a teaching 
guide for grades 10-12. 

Under this plan, students in grade 10 who test re- 

tarded in reading two or more years and those in 
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grades 11-12 who are retarded three or more years are 
placed in special English classes. These classes are 
taught by specially trained reading teachers and use 
special skill texts and drill materials. 

Success of the program is indicated by: the number 
of students who succeed in the regular English program 
after a year in the special class, the reduction of drop- 
outs, the improvement of the quality of work in the 
regular English classes because average and above- 
average students can move faster, and the reduction of 
discipline problems, formerly caused by disinterest o1 


sheer boredom. 


Broad Changes to Improve 
Secondary Education 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 

CHARLES R. Spain, superintendent 
STAFF DISCUSSIONS on the adequacy of our secondary 
school program spurred an all-out improvement effort 
and resulted in a report of recommendations and pro- 
posed changes. The report was unanimously approved 
by the school board. 

Among the proposals were: that graduation require- 
ments be raised from 16 to 20 units of credit; that of 
these, 4 must be in English and 2 each in science, mathe- 
matics, history and physical education; that for the 
college-bound student the requirements in science, 
math and social studies be raised to 3 units each plus 
2 units in a foreign language; that the principal be 
given the discretion of varying the patterns of require- 
ments in accord with the student’s college or vocation 
plans; that each 9th-grade pupil submit a_parent- 
approved 4-year program of studies to be reviewed an- 
nually until graduation; that special classes be pro- 
vided for gifted students, under-achievers and those of 
low mental ability; that the language program be ex- 
panded to include German and Russian; and that the 
testing program and school counselors’ services be ex- 
panded. 

These recommendations to the board were widely 
publicized and received considerable acclaim through- 


out the school district. 


8th Grade as Pivotal Year 


Martinsville, 
M. L. Carper, superintendent 


Virginia 


THE PROGRAM of our 8th grade, which is housed in 
the high school building, has been expanded to take 
on the functions of the junior high school. 


For a portion of the 8th grader’s school day, he fol- 


lows a core program of English and social studies; in 


the remainder he explores the various specialized offer- 
ings within the high school program. Parents are 
brought in closely to this program. After a series of 
veneral meetings and individual conferences with staff 
members over the year, the parents sit down with the 
teacher and child to plan the child’s next four years 
in high school. This does not become a rigid program, 
but is instead a sound guide toward greater success for 


each of our pupils as they progress through high school. 
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Safety on Two Wheels 

Manhasset, New York 

RayMonp L, Couns, superintendent 

Reported by Henry M. Brickell, general administrative 

assistant 

AROUSED by a tragic bicycle accident, we created a Bi- 
cycle Safety Committee to draw up traffic rules, inspect 
bicycles for mechanical defects, give road tests and issue 
licenses to good riders on good vehicles. 

The Manhasset Civic Council bought the licenses, 
the pra furnished volunteers to conduct tests, and the 
school administered written tests. Children without 
licenses are not allowed to ride bicycles to school. 

Last year the board of education made the program 


a part of the regular school activities. 


No Human Discards Here 


Redlands, California 

H. Frep HEISNER, superintendent 
IN ouR Special Education programs for the physically 
handicapped and mentally retarded, we try to develop 
the personalities of those children who would otherwise 
simply be human discards hidden away in some remote 
home. 

The physically handicapped are integrated into regu- 


lar classrooms whenever possible. Our playground in- 


cludes simple equipment that can be enjoyed by wheel- 
chair-confined youngsters. The school district owns two 
vehicles for the transportation of children in wheel- 


chairs. 


Science in Summertime 

Richmond, Virginia 

Henry I. Witcerr, superintendent 

Reported by Roy N. Puckett, administrative assistant 
SciENCE has appeal, even in warm weather. This we 
found when 160 youth voluntarily attended a 4-week, 
non-credit, non-graded science workshop in July. Four 


mornings a week they worked on projects and studies 
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in the phase of science that particularly interested them. 
They built transistors and telescopes, studied electronic 
theory, made motion pictures, observed the motion of 
the moons of Jupiter, and experimented with the effect 
of radio-isotopes on plant and animal life. 

This project was spearheaded by a group of local men 
in business and industry who raised funds to support the 
science workshop for students (and also a mathematics 
seminar for teachers). 

The workshop teachers allowed maximum freedom 
in conducting the sessions; the youngsters were on their 
own. Only two formal reports were required: a state- 
ment of the work each student planned to do, and an 
account of his accomplishments and future plans. There 
were no formal classes; instead each participant pur- 
sued his project with only the necessary advice and 
assistance of the teacher. 

So successful was this pilot project, there should be 
no lack of sponsors for an even more comprehensive 


workshop next summer. 


Performance Grouping 

Mount Pleasant Special School District 

Wilmington, Delaware 

Joun F. Heiney, superintendent 
“PERFORMANCE GROUPING” at River Road Elementary 
School, is the designation applied to one class at each 
grade level. The program demands upgraded perform- 
ance from the children whose past school record and 
teacher recommendation indicate superior scholastic 
ability. The remaining two or three sections of each 


erade are representative of normal groupings. 


Abacus in Primary Arithmetic 

Norfolk County, Virginia 

Epwin W. Cuirrum, superintendent 

Reported by M. E. Alford, assistant superintendent 
AN EXPERIMENTAL program in teaching primary arith- 
metic has scored unusual success with the use of the 
American form of the abacus, known as the Number- 
aid. This device helped the child gain a clear under- 
standing of our number system and increased the eff- 
ciency of instruction in primary arithmetic. 

Standardized test results measuring pupil achieve- 

ment in arithmetic fundamentals and reasoning show 
that these primary youngsters achieved well above the 
national average. Because of its success, the program 


will be expanded to other primary classes in the county. 


Focus on Low Achievers 

Flint, Michigan 

SPENCER Myers, superintendent 

Reported by Ola B. Hiller, administrative assistant 
Our LOW-ACHIEVER program is designed for children 
of normal intelligence in grades 4—6 who test two or 
more years below normal grade level in reading and 
arithmetic. 

Teachers skilled in determining and correcting prob- 


lems in these two basic subjects are assigned to partic- 
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ular schools to give special help to these children. The 
pupils are drawn from regular classes into small groups, 
determined by their difficulty with reading or arith- 
metic. 

Begun experimentally four years ago, this program 
has been extended system-wide with encouraging re- 
sults. 


Filling the Gaps in Language Arts 

East Irondequoit Central School District 

Rochester, New York 

MERTON J. MERRING, district principal 
BASIC BACKGROUND courses in the language arts field are 
an innovation in our junior high school this fall. These 
courses supplement the daily language arts courses 
required of all pupils. 

Pupils who do not achieve approximately a year 
above the national average in vocabulary, reading 
speed and comprehension, use of grammar and ability 
to express themselves clearly are given special help as 
needed. This program is flexible, and will include the 
use of machines such as the tach-x and controlled 
reader, and such procedures as planned vocabulary 
development, spaced speed reading and comprehensive 
( hecks. 

The language arts were chosen for this experiment 
as they are basic to success in other areas. Youngsters 
who have demonstrated a high level of work in the 
language arts, may elect to take personal typing and/or 


a foreign language. 


Algebra for Eighth Graders 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Cuaries C, Mason, superintendent 


WE OFFER algebra to our 8th-grade students who show 
themselves eligible on the basis of test scores. All 7th 
graders are tested to discover those who would profit 
by an accelerated program in mathematics. Those who 
rank on the 10th-grade level in arithmetic reasoning and 
above the 90th percentile in algebraic aptitude are con- 
sidered eligible for 8th-grade algebra. Teacher recom- 
mendation and parental approval are further prerequi- 
sites. 

The accelerated program allows these students to 
complete plane and solid geometry, trigonometry, col- 
lege algebra and a course in advanced mathematics 
while in secondary school. 


Science Challenge at Dawn 

Stowe Township Public Schools 

McKees Rocks, Pennsylvania 

SAMUEL S. Roru, supervising principal 
It’s early-to-rise, make-a-man-wise in our high school’s 
advanced science class conducted each weekday morn- 
ing from 7:45 to 8:30. This is a voluntary class open to 
any college-bound senior, and is offered in addition to 
the regular curriculum which also includes advanced 
work in science. 


During this early morning hour the students are given 
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every opportunity to move as fast as they can in the 
field of their choice. 

They receive additional instruction in the regularly 
scheduled science ciass later in the day where they may 
be called upon to lecture or demonstrate an experiment 
to their classmates not taking the dawn class. 

The five hours 2 week of morning challenge classes 
are our answer to the opposition to Saturday classes. If 
the plan continues successful, it may be tried with ad- 
vanced mathematics and other subjects for our academ- 
ically-talented students. 


Time off for Science Research 

Flint, Michigan 

SPENCER Myers, Superintendent 

Reported by Ola B. Hiller, administrative assistant 
OuR TALENTED-CHILD program is designed for those 
pupils with outstanding ability and interest in science 
and mathematics to motivate them to explore those 
fascinating fields. 

These children leave their regular classes two half- 
days each week to work on individual or group projects 
under a teacher skilled in stimulating interest and 
directing research. Their accomplishments have ex- 
tended beyond enrichments in these two fields; they 
have learned how to do effective research and have im- 
proved in oral and written expression. 


College-Level Math 
In High School 

Hillsborough County Public Schools, Florida 

J. Crockerr FarneELL, superintendent 
WE HAVE developed an accelerated mathematics pro- 
gram in our secondary schools in response to the need 
of our academically talented youngsters for more chal- 
lenging material. 


Selection of students for the acceleration program is 
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made at the 7th-grade level; the program itself begins 
in the 8th grade. By the 12th grade the students are into 
college-level material including college algebra, analy- 
tic geometry and calculus. 

Recognizing that many students interested in careers 
in mathematics and science fail because they lack ade- 
quate reading skills, we provide remedial instruction 
early for those who need it. 

In addition to our program of accelerated mathemat- 
ics for the academically talented, we have developed 
parallel college-preparatory, basic non-college, and vo- 
cational mathematics programs in which we give the 
same consideration to testing, guidance, study habits, 
review and remedial work and course content. 


Achievement Clubs Spur Reading 

Grand Island, Nebraska 

EarLeE W. WILTSE, superintendent 
Our juNtor and senior high school reading improve- 
ment program includes more than just devices to in- 
crease the student’s reading speed and comprehension. 
Secondary Keading Clubs, organized by the English 
teachers with the help of students, add the spur to 
achievement. 

Standards for admission to the clubs are high. Senior 
high students qualify for membership in the “1000 
Club” when they can read at the rate of 1000 words a 
minute for three minutes with a comprehension of 70 
percent. Junior high schools follow a similar pattern 
in their “500 Clubs.” The board of education financed 
the printing of suitable certificates of merit for club 
members. 

Interestingly, our school-wide approach to reading 
improvement produced the greatest measured improve- 
ment among the slower pupils, though they did not do 


well enough to become eligible for club membership 
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Entries in the 7th competition 
Left: Edgemont High School 
Greenburgh, N. Y.; by Warren 
H. Ashley (special feature) 
Below: Miramonte High School, 
Orinda, Cal.; by Ernest J. Kump 
(special feature) 

Facing page. Top: Harrison Ele 
mentary School, Romulus, Mich 
by Jahr-Anderson Assoc., Inc 
Center: St. Frances Cabrini Ele 
mentary School, New Orleans 
by Curtis G Davis. Below: Con 
tinuing Education Center, U. of 
Ga., Atlanta; by Stevens G Wil 
kinson 


Molitor 


"" Eighth Annual 
School Design Competition 


Open to all architectural firms in the United States 
and Canada which have designed school or college 
buildings that were under construction during 1958 


PURPOSE 


These annual competitions are set up to encourage 
better design of educational buildings. ‘Thousands of 
school and college buildings will be designed and built 
during the next several years. By calling attention to 
new designs which are judged to be outstanding in 
meeting today’s needs of communities and school pro- 
grams, THe ScHuoot Executive hopes to stimulate a 


rise in the quality of educational architecture. 


Results of the competition will be announced at appro- 
priate ceremonies and in the May, 1959 issues of THe 
ScHooL Executive and Educational Business. Firms 
winning ‘Top Awards and honorable mention and spe- 
cial feature citations will be notified by April 15, 1959. 
Plaques will be presented to the winning firms at pres- 


entation ceremonies. 
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JUDGING 


The designs will be judged solely on the basis of theit 

excellence in solving the problem set forth. All entries 

will be examined by a panel of five judges: 

Eberle M. Smith, ata, Eberle M. Smith Associates, 
Inc., Detroit (chairman 

John L. Cameron, Director, Division of School Plan- 
ning, State Department of Education, Raleigh, 
North Carolina 

Vincent G. Kling, ara, Philadelphia 

Donald J. Leu, Deputy Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, State Department of Education, Lansing, 
Michigan (on leave of absence from Michigan State 
University 

William M. Pena, Caudill, Rowlett & Scott Archi- 
tects, Bryan, ‘Texas 

This jury will select seven firms for Top Awards, of 

which at least two will be given for design of college 

or university buildings, and it may name additional 


firms for honorable mention or special feature citation. 


Frank Lotz Miller 


TO ENTER To enter the competition, an architectural firm must have designed an educa- 


tional building which was under construction during 1958. All educational build- 


ings are eligible except those that won a Top Award in a previous ScHoot! 


EXECUTIVE competition. All architectural firms are eligible except those which 


won a Top Award in the 1957 competition. A maximum of two entries may be 


submitted by any one firm. ‘The competition is approved by the aia Committee 


on Competitions. For entry blanks and a copy of the competition program write: 
Walter D. Cocking, THe ScHoot Executive, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 


New York. Entries must be received at THE ScHoot Executive offices by March 


1, 1958. Materials to be judged must be received by March 15, 1959. 


PRIOR ENTRIES 


The entries in THE Scnoot Executive competitions, 
held annually since 1952, total 947; these were sub- 
mitted by 747 architectural firms. Of these 947 de- 
signs, a total of 40 were named for ‘Top Awards; 57 
were awarded an honorable mention, and 3+ were 
cited for a special feature. Many of these school design 
entries have been exhibited at conferences of educators, 
architects and laymen interested in schools. Many have 
also formed the bases of articles on school plant trends 
in THE ScHoout Executive, Educational Business and 
American School and University, as well as the archi- 
tectural press. It is by reaching as large and responsible 
an audience as possible with publicity on good current 
practices and promising innovations in school plant 
design, that Tr Scnuoot Executive hopes to fulfill 
the competition goal—to encourage creativity in edu- 


cational design. 
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SPOTLIGHT 


news of the educational field 





130 Education Professors 
Study Administrators Role 


KENT, OHIO 


ucational administration was among 


Theory-making in ed- 


the topics explored at the 5-day Na- 
tional Conference of Professors of 
Education Administration, held here 
recently. 

The 130 NcpEa delegates heard 
from members of their own group 
as well as authorities outside the field. 
Each speaker addressed the group 
from the vantage point of his own 
discipline. 

‘Professors of educational admini- 
stration should function at the mid- 
dle level between basic and applied 
Harold 


professor ol political Ss lence, Ppsy- 


research,” said Guetzkow, 
chology and sociology, Northwestern 
University. He emphasized the role 
of the administrator as an integrator 
of research and a formulator of ends. 

Paul Meadows, protessor of soci- 
ology, University of Nebraska; M 
M. White, dean, College of Arts and 
Kentucky; 


Claude Mathis, assistant professor of 


Sciences, University of 


Ue ee 


educational psychology, Northwest- 
ern University; and Wallace Sayre, 
professor of political science, Colum- 
bia University, also addressed the 
vathering. 
Daniel R. 


lege, told delegates that the study of 


Davies, Teachers Col- 


educational administration has gone 
through three stages during the pres- 
ent century. In the first stage, tech- 
skills 


and techniques 


nical working with things 
were stressed. In the 
second stage, human skills—working 
with sociological and_ psychological 
factors—were emphasized. And _ in 
the present stage, the conceptual 
skills—the interaction between sub- 
systems and the total system—are of 
importance. 

Daniel Griffiths, Teachers College; 
Howard W. Eckel, University of 
Kentucky; Matthew J. Pillard, ‘Tut 
Walter 


Beggs, University of Nebraska, par- 


ScHoOoL EXECUTIVE; and 


ticipated in a panel discussion en- 


titled, “Can the Behavioral Sciences 


Guide us Toward a Theory?” 

Main addresses were delivered by 
Lawrence G. Derthick, U. S. Com- 
Hollis J. 
Moore, Jr., Committee for Advance- 
School Administration, 
AASA; John E. Corbally, Jr., Ohio 
State University; Arthur J. Rice, 
The Nation’s Schools; and Martin 
W. Essex, president-elect, AASA, and 


Akron, 


missioner of Education; 


ment of 


superintendent of schools, 


Ohio. 

The following members were 
elected to the planning committee: 
Jack Culbertson, University of Ore- 
gon; Howard W. Eckel, University 
of Kentucky; and R. L. Johns, State 
University of Florida. Richard C. 
Lonsdale of Syracuse University was 
appointed chairman of the commit- 


ree. 


Science Teachers, Students 
Study Radiation Detection 


No BETTER EXAMPLE of the public 
school as a servant of our changing 
culture can be found than two re- 
cent projects designed to acquaint 
science teachers and students with 
the methods used in detecting radio- 
active material. 

In New York and New Jersey, 646 
selected senior high schools have re- 
ceived radiation-detecting devices as 
training aids in giving instruction in 
survival during atomic attack. It is 
expected that 100,000 students in 
the two states will ultimately be in- 
structed in their use. 

The equipment, which consists of 
a Geiger counter, radiological survey 
meters, dosimeters and a device for 
testing radiation contamination of 
food and water, is furnished free to 
the education department in each 
state under the nationwide program 
set up by the Federal Office of De- 
fense and Civilian Mobilization. 

Radiological staff members of both 
states’ Civil Defense organizations 
have scheduled meetings with sci- 
ence teachers and will aid in instruc- 
tion wherever needed. A manual of 
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usage and a handbook for science 


teachers accompanies each kit. 
Harvard course 


In Boston, 20 science teachers re- 
cently took a course at Harvard Uni- 
versity called “Principles of Radio- 
active Measurements” in which they 
studied the elements of nuclear struc- 
ture, methods of detecting radioac- 
tive material, elementary statistics, 
the use of isotopes in biological pro- 
grams and the interaction of radia- 
tion with living systems. 

At the end of the 8-week course, 
sponsored by the National Science 
Foundation and the Atomic Energy 
Commission, each Fellow received a 
kit of radioactive detection equip- 
ment for use in teaching in his own 
school system. 

Of the 39 high school and college 
science teachers who took the course 
previously, three have been named 
District Directors in the Civil De- 
fense Corps. 


Savings Stamp Sales Total 
$16.6 Million Per Year 


WASHINGTON—Figures recently re- 
leased by the Treasury Department 
reveal that sales of savings stamps 
totalled $16.6 million for the past 
school year. 

Montana had the biggest increase 
in sales, followed closely by North 
Dakota and Delaware. Michigan, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Alaska, Idaho, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Oregon, West Virginia, Mis- 
Maine, 
‘Tennessee, Nevada and South Da- 


sissippl, Florida, Arizona, 
kota also showed increases. 

The Treasury Department is cur- 
rently conducting its most intensive 
drive since World War II to stimu- 
late sales of savings stamps. The pro- 
motion will be carried on a new Lone 
Ranger Tv series, carried weekly over 
137 cBs and asc stations. 
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Arthur Flemming 
discusses the Na- 
tional Defense 
Education Act 
with his assistant 
(l.) and Sen. Gor- 
don Allott (r.). 


Federal Support Bill Passes; 
Rated Good but Inadequate 


WASHINGTON—For the first time in 
many years, a federal support to edu- 
cation bill of national scope has 
passed the United States Congress. 
Last minute passage was achieved in 
the closing hours of the 85th Con- 
oress. 

The “National Defense Education 
Act of 1958” has, as its aim, the 
identification and education of more 
of the “talent of our nation” and 
the correction of “imbalances in the 
educational system which have led 
to an insufficient proportion of our 
educated in 


population science, 


mathematics and modern foreign 
laneuages and trained in_ technol- 
7 
ogy. 
In explaining the title of the bill, 
(R.-Utah 


said, “The soldiers of today and of 


Rep. Henry A. Dixon 
the future are not the musket-carry- 
ing variety. They are the soldiers of 
the slide rule. These soldiers can be 
produced only in our colleges. 
Therein is where this bill provides 
for national defense.” 

[For details on the provisions of 
the “National Defense Education Act 
of 1958,” see Washington Scene, p. 
16.] 

Guiding a federal aid to education 
bill through the House of Represen- 
tatives has been regarded as impos- 
sible for the past 25 years. Religious, 


racial, economic, educational and, in 


some cases, political problems had to 
be met and solved before any sort 
of federal aid legislation could be 
enacted into law. 

Federal aid to education is not 
new in principle, but this legislation 
is one of its three great landmarks. 
In 1785, the Northwest Ordinance 
set aside public lands for schools, and 
in 1862, the Morrill Land Grant Act 
made public universities and mass 
higher education possible. 

Only recently, Congress passed a 
bill continuing the 8-year-old pro- 
gram granting direct federal aid to 
local school districts containing un- 
usually large numbers of children of 
federal employees. 

The significance of the bill, in the 
L. McCaskill, executive 


secretary of the NEA legislative com- 


words of J. 


mission, is its implication that “a 
majority of the members of Con- 
cress” believe “‘that education is not 
just an investment in people,” but 
“an investment in the future of the 
United States of America.” 

The underlying hope of propo- 
nents of the bill is that it will furnish 
a stimulus to state and local action. 
Through use of the matching-fund 
principle of the bill, the states will 
be encouraged to spend more of their 
own money for educational purposes. 

Drafted shortly after the launch- 
ing of the first Soviet earth satellites, 
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the bill originally included a large 
stipulation for scholarships. It was 
these scholarship provisions that met 
with the strongest opposition in Con- 
gress——an opposition so strong that 
scholarships were finally deleted from 
the bill. 

Free scholarships were considered 


almost un-American by a good many 





Eisenhower signs bill 


Newport, R. I. 


is part of a statement accom- 


The following 


panying the President’s signature 
of the ““National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958.” 

“This act, which is an emer- 
gency undertaking to be termi- 
nated after four years, will in that 
time do much to strenethen oul 
American system of education so 
that it can meet the broad and 
demands 


increasing imposed 


upon it by considerations of 
basic national security. 

“While the Coneress did not 
see fit to provide a limited num- 
ber of national defense scholar- 
ships which I recommended as 
an incentive to our more promis- 
ing youth, I consider this act to 
constructive 


be a sound and 


pie e of legislation.” 











Language Laboratory 





members taking part in the House 
debate. Loans, on the other hand, 
had appeal. So, when Rep. Walter 
H. Judd (R.-Minn. 


amendment deleting the scholarship 


offered his 


title from the bill, he mustered an 
overwhelming 110 votes against 40. 

On the whole, the bill is consid- 
ered by its proponents to be good but 
inadequate. Regret centers around 
the deletion of the scholarships and 
the lack of school construction pro- 
visions. 

Senators Jacob K. Javits (R.- 
N. Y.); Lister Hill (D.-Ala.) ; and 
H. Alexander Smith (R.-N. J.) ; and 
Rep. Carl Elliott (D.-Ala. 


pressed regret at not getting a schol- 


all ex- 


arship program. 

Education officials also expressed 
disappointment over the loss of schol- 
arships, but said they believed there 
still was enough money to do the job. 
Many educators view the bill as a 
declaration that the Federal Govern- 
ment does have a stake in the sup- 


port of American education. 


Left for the 86th 


Educational proposals that did not 
receive approval include federal aid 
for school construction—except in 
“impacted areas’—and an _ educa- 
tional television bill—S 2119 
sored by Senators Warren G. Mag- 
D-Wash.) and John W. 


R-Ohio 


spon- 


nuson 


Bricket 


Michigan State University in East Lansing has established the above language 
laboratory for students of French, German and Spanish. The laboratory consists of 
30 semi-soundproof booths with custom-built, dual channel tape recorders. The 
tape recording equipment is used to supply language drills and to allow students 
to check their progress by comparison with the master tape. 
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The muscle-bound brain 





“Well sure I like the sandbox! T just 
don’t see how it'll help me later on.” 


Los ANGELES—Genius is not enough 
to ensure success, a recent survey re- 
veals. 

Leslie N. Nason, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Southern 
California, traced these steps in the 
development of the gifted child: 

1. He associates with his teacher 
rather than his classmates. 

2. AS a 


enough exercise and his muscular 


result, he doesn’t get 
coordination never develops prop- 
erly. 

3. Good penmanship depends on 
muscular coordination, and so a 
block develops between his thinking 
process and what he is able to com- 
municate in writing. 

+. He tends to solve problems 
mentally rather than on paper. 

5. When the problems become too 
complex, he has reached a ceiling 
in his development. 


Council Lists Criteria For 
Safety Education Material 


Cuicaco—Safety education material 
for schools should be based on “real 
life experiences with which the users 
can identify themselves,” according 
to a recent issue of Safety Education. 

The statement also lists as essen- 
tial that such material be suitable to 
the developmental stage of the pupils 
for whom it is intended. The Educa- 
tion Index is mentioned as a good 
source for locating studies. 

“Criteria for the Preparation of 
Safety Materials — for 
Schools” is available in reprint from 
National Safety Council, 425 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 


Education 
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OVER THE YEARS 


Flexalum Audio-Visual blinds 
will be your most economical, 


most practical 
classroom window covering! 


FLeExaLuM A-V BLINDS GIVE YOU EVERYTHING FROM FULL 
DAYLIGHT (WITHOUT GLARE) TO “PROJECTION” DARKNESS— 
yet they cost less to install than any combinetion of black- 
out and conventional window covering. What’s more, they 
cost less to maintain, too. Flexalum’s special spring-tempered 
aluminum, wipe clean plastic tape and nylon cord give 
years of trouble-free service. (That’s certainly a comfort 
in these days of ever-increasing maintenance costs.) And, 
the greater number of slats per blind, special tape construc- 
tion and light trap channels enable you to turn any class- 
room into a dark auditorium at the flick of a cord. Less light 
comes in...less money goes out—with Flexalum A-V 
blinds...sold with a written five year guarantee by 
Hunter Douglas Aluminum Division of Bridgeport Brass Co. 


Hunter Douglas Aluminum Corp. 
405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


I am interested in getting (at no obligation) QO specification data 
O cost estimates on Flexalum® Audio-Visual Blinds 





A MODERN CONCEPT FOR 


Heating, Ventilating 


and Cooling of Schools 


By F. J. KURTH, Vice President 


in Charge of Engineering, Anemostat Corporation of America 


Educational efficiency 


The Anemostat Dual Duct High Veloc- 
ity System provides a controlled and 
healthy environment in accordance 
with the highest standards of comfort 
and is therefore conducive to more 
vigorous activity in the classrooms. It 
is a modern heating and ventilating 
system, carefully researched and new 
in concept, and is economical to install 
and operate. It is an effective heating 
and ventilating system, which later can 
be readily adapted to air conditioning 
by the addition of a central-station type 
refrigeration system. 

Because large sums of money must 
be spent for new schools, it is im- 
portant to study all factors which will 
improve educational efficiency. Though 
well constructed and equipped, many 
new schools are not provided with 
modern heating, ventilating or cooling 
systems which furnish comfort during 
all seasons of the year. Experience has 
shown that a proper climatic condi- 
tion will improve student and teacher 
efficiency to the extent of a cumulative 
gain of approximately twenty percent. 


System design 


First the volume of air required for 
a classroom must be determined. In 
most communities this is regulated by 
local codes on a cubic foot per pupil 
basis. 

Although requirements vary in dif- 
ferent localities from ten to thirty cubic 
feet of fresh air per minute, there are 
other factors which 
for ventilation 


must be consid- 


ered: purposes, when 
cooling is not used, a large volume of 
air will, of course, do a better job than 
a small volume; however, the introduc- 
tion of from 1000 to 1200 cubic feet of 
air per minute is adequate. If air con- 
ditioning is installed, the engineer may 
specify air temperature differentials 
of 30° or more between the supply air 
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in the cold duct and the room tem- 
perature—Anemostat Air Diffusers 
will diffuse air at high temperature 
differentials without draft. 


Location and type of units 


The location of the units in the class- 
room is determined by the climate of 
the community in which the 
is located and the construction of the 
school with particular reference to glass 
When 


under the window type units must be 


school 


areas. winters are severe the 
used and two units per classroom should 


be installed as shown on the layout. The 


Typical Anemostat 
Dual Duct High Velocity Unit 


return air can be moved through corri- 
dors, ducts in corridors or exhaust ple- 
nums in the corridor ceilings. 


In schools in mild climates or in 
colder climates where double glazing 
is used, the sidewall units will do an 
excellent job of year-round heating, 
ventilating and cooling. Two units 
providing from 500 to 600 CFM each 
per classroom are recommended. The 
return air can be returned to the fan 
through corridors, corridor ducts or 
plenums. 

When two units are installed in a 
classroom, both are controlled by one 


The illustration shows a high velocity unit designed for a dual duct 
system for either heating and ventilating or complete air condi- 


tioning. To maintain ideal conditions, air is evenly and draftlessly 


diffused at high velocity throughout the classroom at controlled 


temperature; one duct carries cold air from the outside of the 


building, or cold air cooled by coils and mechanical refrigeration, 


the second duct carries warm air, which consists of a mixture of 


fresh and recirculated air heated by hot water or steam coils from 


heating boilers or by hot air furnaces. The thermostat in the 


classroom opens the hot air valve and closes the cold air valve, 


or vice versa depending on the room temperature requirements. 
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thermostat which should be located on 
an inside wall. 


Ducts 


The ducts can be installed in various 
ways depending on the type of struc- 
ture: beneath the floor. on classroom 
or corridor ceilings, in roof spaces or 
on top of the roof. If tile or transite 
pipe is used the ducts can actually be 
buried in the ground. Because no water 
or steam is used, the ducts can be run 


TYPICAL 
CLASSROOM 


in practically any space, as corrosion 
or trapping is not a problem. 


Equipment room 


For reasons of economy, the fan room 
or rooms should be so located as to 
keep the duct runs as short as possi- 
ble. However, there is no problem in 
running ducts long distances; dual 
duct systems in commercial buildings 
often have duct-runs of over 500 feet. 
The fans are usually of the Class II type 
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and can be either the forward or back- 
ward curve type. Consideration should 
be given to fans of the air-foil type, 
which are designed for quiet operation 
at high pressures. 


Mechanical or electrostatic filters are 
generally used in high class commercial 
buildings and should also be consid- 
ered for schools. Clean, filtered air 
properly diffused at controlled temp- 
erature is the answer to health and 
comfort in classrooms. 


‘J BURIED IN GROUND 
USING TILE OR 




















High Velocity 
High Sidewall Units 
Installed in 
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Advantages of the Anemostat Dual Duct High Velocity System 


The Anemostat dual duct high velocity air distribution system for 
heating, ventilating and cooling is ideal for all types of classrooms 
from kindergarten through collegé. [t offers many important arehi- 


tectural and engineering advantages: 
1. Low First Cost 
2. Low Maintenance Costs 
3. Draftless Air Distribution 
4, Eliminates Window Down Drafts 
5. Scientific Temperature Control 
6. Easily Adapted to Future 

Air Conditioning 
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7. Quiet Operation 

8. Rugged Construction 

9, Meets All Code Requirements 
10. Pressure Balanced 


11. Meets Modern Architectural 
Design 


Typical Sections 


Showing High 


Installation 
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New Anemostat 

School Catalog 

contains complete data on 

\nemostat Dual Duct High 

Velocity Units. Write 

for your copy to 

Anemostat Corporation 
of America 

10 E. 39 Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
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3-Year Extension Granted 
To Special Milk Program 


WASHINGTON—A recent 3-year ex- 
tension of the Special Milk Program 
makes it possible for elementary and 
high schools to offer milk to children 
at reduced prices 

Schools that also participate in 
the National School Lunch Program 


may receive up to a maximum ol 


CRETORS 
HOLIDAY 
FLOOR 
MODEL 


four cents reimbursement per half 
pint for each extra half pint of milk 
served. 

Preliminary figures show that, dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 
more than 75,000 schools and insti- 
tutions participated in this Special 
Milk Program, serving nearly two 
billion half pints of milk. This is in 
addition to the milk served under the 
National School Lunch Program. 

In all states, the program is ad- 
ministered in public schools by the 


state’s educational agency. 
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8° PROFIT 


from a 


10¢ SALE! 


Game crowds will produce the profits 


that can be used by any school in a 


hundred ways. 
MACHINE. 


No other food is as popular. 


Just serve ‘em popcorn, popped in a CRETORS POPCORN 


No other money-making enter- 


prise gives your school such a high return for such a small investment. 


Write for “The Popcorn Profit Story” and illustrated literature. 


payment plans available. 


Delayed 


Complete line of floor and counter model popcorn machines for any school. 
Earning capacities from $12 to $75 per hour. 


POPCORN BLDG. 


SINCE 1885 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Manufacturers of the OFFICIAL WEIGHT VOLUME TESTER 


for the POPCORN INDUSTRY 


$93.6 Million Apportioned 
To School Lunch Program 


Wasuincton—The U. S. 
ment of Agriculture has announced 


Depart- 


apportionment of $93.6 million to 
the states, District of Columbia and 
the territories and possessions for op- 
eration of the National School Lunch 
Program during the 1958-59 school 
year. 

Funds for the operation of the 
program are apportioned to the 
states according to the number of 
children between the ages of five and 
17 and the relation of per capita in- 
come in the United States to that in 
the state. 

The funds are used to reimburse 
the schools in part for the food pur- 
chases they make locally. It is esti- 
mated that school lunch programs 
spent $475 million last year to pur- 


chase foods. 


Connecticut Denies Support 
To Private School Buses 


Hartrorpv, Conn.—The old ques- 
tion of whether auxiliary or welfare 
services, including bus transporta- 
tion, should be made available to all 
children whether they attend public 
school or parochial school has again 
stirred up controversy in two Con- 
necticut communities. 

Two Fairfield County towns re- 
cently voted in referendums to pro- 
vide school transportation for chil- 
dren attending private schools. The 
referendum was held under the terms 
of a 1957 law which states that a 
majority of voters in any community 
must approve the free transportation. 

Connecticut’s Attorney General, 
however, ruled that the state cannot 
reimburse the towns for half the 
cost of the transportation. At pres- 
ent, the state contributes about $1 
million to 121 towns in the state as 
its half share of transportation costs. 

In his opinion, the Attorney Gen- 
eral stated that “the reimbursement 
statutes are limited in their applica- 
tion to transportation of children at- 
tending public schools and cannot 
be extended to transportation of 
other children.” 

In general, the ruling supports the 
principle that no public funds should 
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For colorful, 


indestructible furniture, specify 


HeyWoodite solid plastic by... { pista felener 
WAKEFIELD 


An exclusive Hey wood-Wakefield development, Hey Woodite is a high ' Vv 
density, solid, thermosetting plastic. Under heat and extreme q q wv 
pressure, the chair backs. seats and table tops are molded in one 
piece in a single operation. HeyWoodite is not a laminate . . . each ~itdge 
piece is the same solid, virtually indestructible material through and 
through. Even the color, unlike ordinary surface coatings, remains 
the same throughout 
For your school, HeyWoodite (patents pending) means furniture 
with greater durability, greater beauty .. . furniture which will be 
more functional and which will enforce measurable maintenance and 


replacement economies lor years to come, 











Outstanding examples of Heywood comfort... 


the “SCHOLASTIC” and 
“ENCORE” Auditorium Chairs 


The “Encore.” illustrated at the right. features a well-padded back and 16-coil 
spring seat with spring edge assuring complete comfort regardless of occupant’s 
position in chair. The one-piece, die-formed steel back panel gives full protection 
to the seat in both raised and sitting positions. The “Scholastic.” to the left. is a 
budget model of the “Encore” with the same comfortable seat construction. On both 


chairs, the all-steel rolled edge protects the top and sides of the upholstery fabric. 














Write today for vout complete catalog 
of Heywood-W akefield classroom and 
auditorium seating. 
NHEYWOOD SCHOOL FURNITURE 


WAKEFIELD DIVISION 


‘ 7 Menominee, Michigan 
Gardner, \Miassachusetts 

EST. 1826 New port. Pennessee 
Orillia, Ontario, Canada 
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be allotted to schools supported and 
controlled by religious groups, and 
defines the services as indirect sup- 
port of the schools the children at- 
tend. 

The towns are allowed to provide 
transportation for non-public pupils 
at their own expense under terms of 
a bus subsidy bill passed, by a one- 
vote margin, in 1957. It was brought 
out at the legislative session which 
passed the bill that 28 Connecticut 
towns and cities were already pro- 
viding free transportation to these 
children. 


High Schools in Two Cities 
Tighten up the Curriculum 


THE RECENT SPATE of public accu- 
sations to the effect that American 
education is “too soft” has resulted 
in a general tightening up of edu- 
least two 


cational processes in at 


school systems. 


Portland, Ore. 

Extra-curricular activities are seri- 
ously curtailed in this city’s high 
schools this year as a result of a new 
order aimed at keeping students and 
teachers in the classroom during the 
school day. 

The rules relegate extra-curricular 
activities — including athletics — to 
after-school hours and put a sharp 
rein on public demands on student 
time. They are the product of recom- 
mendations by the high School prin- 
cipals and their teaching staffs. 

New York 

The high school division of this 
city’s Board of Education issued a 
that 
courses for slow students bear a re- 


directive providing modified 
lationship to the regularly approved 
course and that the name of the spe- 
cial offering “parallel the name of 
the approved course.” 

The division took action after a 
review of school programs disclosed 
a number of questionable courses in 
the curriculum. Principals have some 
leeway in experimenting with courses 
designed to meet the special needs of 
pupils who are not able to do the 
regular classwork. 
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a heating and ventilating 


Classroom Comfort 


PLUS TRIPLE ECONOMY, 


The NORMAN Complete Individual Schoolroom Package 


Provides Gas-Fired Heating...Fresh-Air Ventilation... 


plus Important Economies Right From the Start: 


ECONOMY OF INSTALLATION .. . 
no expensive boiler rooms, chimneys, 
tunnels or costly revamping of central 
system. Pre-wired, partially-assembled 
Norman Systems are installed quickly, 
room by room—important economy in 
school expansion. 


ECONOMY OF OPERATION ... 
maintains uniform temperature with- 
out wasting fuel . . . supplies heat only 
when needed . . . ventilates automat- 
ically. Individual systems—no need to 
heat entire school for use of few rooms. 


ECONOMY OF MAINTENANCE .. . 
Sturdy construction, finest materials 
and latest A.G.A. approved controls — 
standard to industry — assures long, 
trouble-free performance. 

Versatile Norman Schoolroom Heating 
and Ventilating Systems fit any plan 
. . . Choice of 85,000 or 100,000 BTU, 
hr. inputs; Util-i-Duct Bookshelf (with 
or without sliding doors) or thin Wall- 
i-Duct comfort distribution sections. 


HEAT AND VENTILATE YOUR SCHOOL 
WITH NORMAN SCHOOLROOM SYSTEMS . . . 
COMPLETE COMFORT PLUS TRIPLE ECONOMY 


Photo Illustrates, Mingo School Addition, Tulsa, Okla.; Architect: Koberling and Brandborg A.1.A., 
Tulsa, Okla.; Mechanical Contractor: Palmer Plumbing and Heating Co., Tulsa, Okla.; Mechan- 
ical Sub-Contractor: Sand Springs Sheet Metal Co., Sand Springs, Okla. 





NAME 


NORMAN PRODUCTS CO. 

1160 Chesapeake Ave., Columbus 12, Ohio 

We want to learn more about Norman Products for School 
Comfort. Please send complete information to: 





ADDRESS 


COMPANY NAME 








CITY. 


ZONE__STATE 














See Sweet's Arch, File JOh/No, American Sch. and Univ. Annual C-1/No > 
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George W. Wingate High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. An 1100-seat au- 
ditorium is the core of the circular 
section; cafeterias and kitchens on 
ground floor. Kelly & Gruzen, 
Architects. 


P-A-X helps keep things humming 


in the new Banjo 


Wingate High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., is one of 857 educational 
institutions equipped with P-A-X School Telephone Systems! 


A revolutionary departure in contemporary school 
architecture, Brooklyn’s “banjo”-shaped Wingate High 
School integrates academic, commercial and vocational 
curricula for more than 3,000 students at one location. 
This novel $5%-million structure occupies only about 
five acres—and its circular section was designed as an 
economical and efficient solution to the problems of 
congestion during class changes. 


Rounding out its facilities is a 100-line P-A-X.This mod- 
ern internal telephone system links all departments and 


contributes to smooth-running administrative control. 


Hundreds of schools throughout the United States are 
P-A-X equipped. Some of the smaller schools have as few 
as 7 or 10 lines. All report that P-A-X is indispensable 
in maintaining administrative efficiency. 


We have prepared a special brochure on School P-A-X. 
It will aid you in working economical P-A-X into your 
school plans. A copy is yours for the asking. Just write 

Manager, P-A-X Sales, Automatic Electric Sales 
Corporation, Northlake, IIlinois. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
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Dr. Woolf Colvin, Principal, says, ‘Most of the phones are in use every day. We'd be 
lost trying to run the school without P-A-X.” 


_— =. a * 
Secretary to Principal, Miss Jean Suskind, Administrative Assistant 1. J. Feurer calls 
says, “A ‘messenger’ system would be out of P-A-X “a great timesaver.” He receives about 
the question in a school this size.” 100 calls a day, makes about 50. 


SCHOOL TELEPHONE 
SYSTEMS 
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Secretarial Practice Room is equipped with a 


P-B-X Monitor Board and 10 extension phones 
for students’ instruction. 


Custodian Engineer George D. Sold says, 
“P-A-X is not only a great convenience, it’s an 
absolute necessity in this school.” 


Mrs. Ann H. Halfon, Librarian, says, “We 
use the phone constantly. We can give answers 
right away, avoid paper work.” 


. ; 
P 4 
Ste 
Prettiest Senior, Deanna Ginsburg uses P-A-X 


wall phone in G.O. room. P-A-X permits 
“inside” calls—without an operator 





Broadcasting Studio—P-A-X phones in studio 
and projection booth permit direct communi- 
cation with the stage. 


“Saves a pair of shoes a year,” says Industrial 
Arts teacher. It’s a 3-block walk from his end 
of school to the other. 
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Vinyl clad steel 
seat and backrest, 
burn-proof, mar-proof 


NEW! IT HAS STYLE...AND IT STACKS! 


STACK 
CHAIR | 


BY DURHAM 


} Posture-correct 
1 comfort 


Extra large 
seat, standard 
dining height 


Fits standard 
folding chair 
trucks 


Rubber bumper 
protection when 
f stacked 





All-steel, 
weight 11 Ibs., 
plastic floor glides 


Durable new stack chair, extremely easy to handle. Non-fold- 
ing; stacks straight up. Smart styling, neutral colors, adapt it 
to use in libraries and other well appointed rooms. Permanent 
chair utility at a folding chair price! Send for circular giving 
complete details on this contemporary design, multi-use chair. 


DURHAM MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Muncie, Ind. 


AMERICA'S FINEST METAL FURNITURE 


for superior performance 
and economy 


%US PAT NO 
2 835 546 


SIMPLIFIES 
HANDLING! 
STORES NEATLY UNDER SERVING COUNTER 


“Dish Caddy” eliminates breakage 
in transfer of dishes. Handles 
easily even when both sides of its 
twin compartments are fully loaded 
Stores under serving counter with 
covers Closed or open, eliminating 
unsanitary storage shelves. Su 
perior all stainless steel construc- 
tion, with translucent 

plastic covers 


Many other Utility 
and Service Caddy 
designs available including 
Tray and Silver Caddy 
For further details 
write for folder group SE-12 3 


CADDY CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


SECAUCUS, NEW JERSEY 
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Findings from NEA Studies 


e About 78 percent of the school dis- 
tricts over 100,000 in population 
have, or are changing to, the annual 
promotion plan at all grade levels. 
When it comes to promotion rates, 
girls seem to progress faster than 
boys. Mid-term grade promotions 
will soon be rare in the nation. 

-EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
and the AASA in a 55-page study 
titled Pupil Promotion and Rates of 
Promotion. 


e The typical school system now sets 
five years, eight or nine months as 
the minimum first-grade admission 
age. Indications are that the mini- 
mum will soon go up to six years. 
Kindergarten admissions ages range 
from four years to five years, eight 
months. 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
and the Aasa in a study titled Admis- 
sions Policies for Kindergarten and 
First Grade. 


e Too much “personalism” and not 
enough professionalism is threaten- 
ing education at the Missoula County 
(Montana) High School. The school 
system and community are honey- 
combed with suspicion and harassed 
by talebearers. The Board of Trustees 
deviates from a stated salary sched- 
ule to reward some teachers and pun- 
ish others. The local teachers asso- 
ciation is racked by factionalism. 

-NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR THE 
DEFENSE OF DEMOCRACY THROUGH 
EDUCATION in a report on the Mis- 
soula County High School. 


e One factor in good social learning 
is learning to use the tools of com- 
munication. Children whose parents 
are well-to-do and well educated tend 
to excel those whose parents are poor 
and less well educated. The greatest 
superiority in linguistic development 
comes from families of the profes- 
sional and managerial group who use 
words in their work. 

-THE ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION 
AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT in a 
survey titled Children’s Social Learn- 
ing. 
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FOR LIGHTED ROOM PROJECTION 


Of vital importance to all users of audio-visual 
aids is this new and different kind of “‘lenticu- 
lar’ screen surface—the result of more than 
7 years research and development work by 
leading optical engineers and physicists. 
Actual tests have definitely proven that this 
surface is extremely effective for projecting 
in undarkened or even lighted rooms where 
no extreme or unusual ambient light condi- 
tions prevail. 


THERE ARE MORE THAN 100,000 
TINY LENSES on each Radiant 
“lenticular” screen surface— 


TESTS PROVE that concentrate and reflect 


: : ‘ , - light with maximum brilliance 
Special electronic testing equipment is used to over a wider viewing area. 


check the efficiency of all reflective surfaces by ; This surface is fungus and 
Radiant’s engineering staff. This equipment ; flame proof and washable. 
measures accurately light gain (brightness), 
percentage of fall-off, quality of reflection, and 
other factors vital to good projection results. The 
new Radiant “lenticular” surface has been sub- 
jected to these exacting tests with the following 
findings: 
7 s THE NEW "'EDUCATOR'’ SCREEN—WITH LENTICULAR "'UNIGLOW" 
1 Radiant “lenticular” Screens showed a very . .. screen surface is available in sizes from 37” x 50” through 


high brightness gain with a minimum of 70” x 70”. Exclusive TOEmatic leg lock, all-metal slat bar, 
fall-off at sides. extreme height adjustability, and many other features, 


2 Radiant “lenticular” Screens provide in- 
creased brightness to an area 45° to each side 
of axis, thus offering a 90° good viewing area. 


3 Radiant “lenticular” screen surface reflects 
colors with increased vividness and greater 
contrast. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE DETAILS 


RADIANT MANUFACTURING CORP. 


i 

| 

Dept. SE108, P. O. Box 5640, Chicago 80, Illinois | 
Please rush me FREE sample swatch of new Radiant | 
“Lenticular” Uniglow Screen surface—and full details on | 
this new type of projection screens. | 
| 

Name_ . l 
! 

ie 

| 





Address_ 





P.O. BOX 5640, CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 


A subsidiary of The United States Hoffman Machinery Corporation 





os Zone. State. | 
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Put a SMIL 


CARPET 


The thousands of square feet of 
floors in your school need Tornado 
care and protection. No matter 
what kind of floor cleaning solu- 
tions or waxes you may be using, a 
Tornado floor machine will give 
you better results every time. 

Tornado Floor Machines are 
built husky and rugged, yet care- 
fully balanced for fingertip opera- 
tion to do everything from strip- 
ping wax or scrubbing concrete, to 
high polish buffing with lambs 
wool. In addition you’ll also be 
able to do wire brushing, sanding, 
steel wooling and terrazzo grinding. 

What’s more, with the addition 
of the Tornado solution tank you 
can do a professional job of sham- 
pooing carpet and rugs. 


ToRNADO, 


SERIES 130 
“Light Heavyweilght"’ 
FLOOR MACHINE 


Theperfectmachinefor congested 
or smaller floor areas. The Tor- 
nado 130 Floor Machine assures 
you of excellent scrubbing and 
polishing performance. 13” brush 
size with 3 H.P. capacitor start 
motor. It's light enough for every- 
one to use—yet heavy enough to 
do a fine job. 
Write for Bulletin #763. 


BREWER 


5088 N. Ravenswood Avenue 
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ToRNADO. 
SERIES 900 


“Heavy Duty" 
FLOOR MACHINE 


Made in 14”-16"-18" and 22” 
brush sizes. “%-Y2-% and1H.P. 
capacitor start motors. Brush 
speed 175 R.P.M. 50’, 14 ga. 3 
wire detachable non-marking 
cable. With or without Solution 
Tank. 


Write for Bulletin #913. 





HAVE A FREE 
CLEANING 
SURVEY 


We'll be glad to send a 
Tornado cleaning expert 
to study your problems 
—to show you how to do 
a better job at less cost. 
Just write—you are un- 
der no obligation. 











ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


e Chicago 40, Illinois 
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State-Leased Station Begins 
Weekly Class Instruction 


New Yorxk—A program of one-way 
television, directed to classrooms but 
without communication between 
teacher and pupil, has been launched 
in this city. 

Wrerx, Channel 11, will offer 25 
hours of weekly classroom instruction 
in 12 subjects for elementary and 
secondary grades. Use of the televi- 
sion instruction is not mandatory, 
but reports indicate that substantial 
use will be made of the program. 

The commercial television station 
is leased by the state for exclusive use 
during a substantial number of day- 
light hours. The television school day 
runs from 9: 50 A. M. to 2: 35 P. M.. 
with special programs from 2: 35 to 


5 P. M. for other educational uses. 


Noncommercial TV Stations 
Double Science Programs 


ANN Arpor, Micu.—The country’s 
noncommercial educational  televi- 
sion stations have nearly doubled the 
production of programs in science 
and technology, according to a recent 
survey made by the Educational Tel- 
evision and Radio Center. 

During a sample week, the 27 sta- 
tions surveyed broadcast a total of 
about 89 hours of programs in scien- 
tific subjects, the report reveals. 
These programs ranged from. tele- 
courses in mathematics to discussions 
of nuclear energy. 

In terms of volume, the scientific 
and technological programs head the 
list, followed closely by programs in 
music and dance. Categories making 
major gains this year were science, 
industry, mathematics, national and 
world affairs, foreign languages and 
psychology. 

Regular networks have also been 
scheduling more and more programs 
of a scientific, educational nature. 

A new radio series, called “The 
World of the Mind,” is designed to 
tell something about American 
achievement in science and the hu- 
manities. The series encompasses a 
wide range of topics in these areas. 

Prepared by Broadcast Music, 
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One of a series explaining the successful application of television to education. 


2 CAMERAS—choice of vidicon, 
image orthicon or color cameras 











CONTROL CONSOLES 
for video and audio 


ne itll 


Effective instruction via TV Begins with a 
Television Teaching Studio 


A well-equipped teaching studio is essential to the 
success of television in education. Designed to 
meet the requirements of good TV practice, 
such a studio is the source of programs to 
classrooms. It has good acoustics and proper 
lighting to assure a high level of presentation, 
and will provide pictures of consistently good 
quality which flow smoothly throughout a TV 
lecture session. 


A basic high-fidelity television teaching studio, 
with associated control room, is illustrated. 
Studio is equipped with two cameras and micro- 
phones. The use of two cameras facilitates a 
variety of picture material—close ups, long shots, 
visual aids, settings. Switching from camera to 


camera provides a change of pace to spark pro- 
gram interest and promote fullest attention from 
students. Control room is equipped with video 
and audio controls and switching facilities. This 
equipment can be readily expanded, as your plans 
develop and your goals increase, giving you 
needed supplementary facilities and protecting 
your investment far into the future. 


If this concept of education by television strikes 
a responsive chord in your plans for progress, 
you will want to know more about RCA High 
Fidelity Television Systems. As a result of years 
of television experience, Radio Corporation of 
America is in a position to be of outstanding 
assistance in applying TV to teaching. 


For an informative brochure on RCA High Fidelity Television Systems, 


write to Educational Administrator, 


Television Equipment, Dept. 


L-109, Radio Corporation of America, Building 15-1, Camden, N. J 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


Broadcast and Television Equipment 


Camden, N. J. 


In Canada: 
RCA VICTOR Company Limited, 
Montreal 


Ai. 
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Samsonite brings the upholstered 


New, indestructible 


PLASTISHIELD | 


Steel 
‘ Folding Chair 





Now—Samesonite brings you 

a completely different folding 
chair! Ever see elegance unfolding 
before your very eyes? Then watch 
your surroundings instantly take 
on new beauty with Samsonite 
upholstered-look chairs. Guar- 
anteed by GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
to be stain-proof, slash-proof, even 
burn-proof. Choose from washable 
tan or grey monk’s cloth patterns. 


went OR A REFUND 
> * wap 
* Guaranteed by % 
Good Housekeeping 
fy Ry 


) 
| SZAS Aovenristd HERS 


the exclusive 
PlastiShield 


Process 


Samsonite has discovered that vinyl sealed to 
steel through pressurized heat, resists damage 
better. Though this remarkable new material has 
the look of fabric, it is virtually indestructible. 
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look to the world’s strongest steel chair! 


Samsonite is proven strongest, safest, 
for the classroom! 


Samsonite Samsonite 7 Samsonite 
PlastiShield PlastiShield PlastiShield 


is slash-proof is stain-proof is wear-resistant 


For all its luxury-fine texture, 
PlastiShield’s colorful surface is 
impenetrable, stands up under 
years of wear. © 1958. 


Stain it! Why cry over spilled ink, 
nail polish, fruit stains? Plasti- 
Shield’s protective surface wipes 
clean with one swish of a sponge. 


Slash it! Samsonite’s exclusive 
PlastiShield withstands the sharp- 
est nicks, cuts, or tears with no 
sign of a scratch. 
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SHWAYDER BROTHERS, INC., Dept. SE 10, 
Institutional Seating Div., Detroit 29, Michigan 


a Pe 
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Write Today for free informative booklet, 
PlastiShield sample discs. Make your own tests. 
Prove that PlastiShield resists damage better. 


Wr oug orl 


LG 


NAME POSITION 





ORGANIZATION _ 





ADDRESS. — 
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AO H-R-R Color Blindness Test 


Most Accurate and Comprehensive 


Low-Cost test ever developed... 


—_ 
aso 


New manual New instructions 


now better than ever. 





New scoring sheets 


New order of presentation 


The AO Hardy-Rand-Rittler color test has answered the need 
for an easy-to-give, comprehensive, low cost color blindness test. 


It is the result of more than ten years of scientific investigation, 


development and validation by eminent optical authorities. 
The test not only detects people who have Red-Green and/or 
Blue Yellow color blindness but also types the deficiency and esti- 


mates the degree of defective color vision present. 


The new improved Second Edition takes advantage of several 


years of field experience. Now, the new manual, instructions, scoring 


sheets and order of presentation make the test even easier for the 


practioner to give and easier for the patient to understand. The total 


content of the test remains unchanged. The universally understood 


recognition symbols remain the same; a circle, cross and triangle. 


The ingenious pattern of the plates allow no clues for memorization. 


Ask your Sales Representative 
for a demonstration or write: 


\merican Optical 
Company 


NSTRUMENT Div 


SION BUFFALO 1S. NEW YORK 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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Inc., in cooperation with the Amer- 


ican Association for the Advance- 


ment of Science and the American 


Council of Learned Societies, the 
series is available, without charge, to 


all radio and television stations. 


Russian Exchange Students 
Appraise Education in U. S. 


NEw 


tional opportunity, the high cost of a 


YorK—Inequality of educa- 


college education and ‘militarism’ 
on the country’s campuses were men- 
tioned by a group of Soviet students 
in appraising U. S. higher education. 

The 


completed a 


20-member group recently 


month’s tour of this 
country, sponsored by the Council 
on Student Travel and the Soviet 
Youth Committee. The trip was part 
of the general cultural exchange 
agreement between the two nations. 

The Soviet 


from 22 to 34 


students, who were 
told re- 


that 


vears old, 


porters at a news conference 
they had observed that Negroes did 
not have equal access to Southern 
institutions of higher education. They 


noted that college tuitions in gen- 


eral were high, and they remarked 
had 


North 


on a rocket installation they 


seen at the University of 


Carolina. 


$181.19 Million on Deposit 
In School Savings Banks 


NEw 


dren had $181.195 million on deposit 


YORK America’s school chil- 
in their school savines accounts at 
the end of the 1957-58 school year, 
a survey by the American Bankers 
Association reveals. 
Frederick C. Ober, 
the ABA’s Committee on School Sav- 


chairman of 


ings Banking, reports that 714 banks 
were active in school savings this 
past year, serving 15,500 schools in 
37 states. 

As a further means of encouraging 
thrift 


standing of 


and building greater under- 


banking, most of these 
banks cooperate with schools in ar- 
ranging bank visits, talks, movies, 
contests, and distribution of publica- 


tions among students. 
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New walkway cover 
combines the savings 

of mass-production with 
good architectural design 


Covered walkways at a saving of over 50% for Jayton, Texas, High School (see below) 


Texas School Saves *5,125 on Walkway Covers 


Read how new Childers Walkway Covers 
cut costs of protecting walkways without 
sacrificing appearance or quality. 


T.. people of Jayton, Texas, are 
mighty proud of their new school 
addition. Among the many features 
that add to the appearance and con- 
venience of the new structure are 
covered walkways. But behind the 
covered walkways is the story of a 
dilemma which anyone concerned 
with school construction should know. 


The dilemma: 

In choosing the type of material for 
walkway covers, the people of Jayton 
had a choice of two extremes, neither 
of which they were willing to accept: 

1. Individually designed and fab- 
ricated covers of steel or concrete 
which could have cost as much as 
$10,000. 

2. A cheap wood frame cover, 
which would have cost only about 
half as much. But constant mainte- 
nance and repairs would have “eaten 
up” the savings in only a few years. 


The solution: 


They discovered that a new pre- 
fabricated walkway cover built by 
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Childers Manufacturing Company of 
Houston, Texas, would supply all of 
the advantages of the more expensive 
methods of construction yet cost 
as little as ordinary wood construc- 
tion. 

Architect-designed, Childers Walkway 
Covers blend tastefully with any 
building style. And because they are 
manufactured from factory-Bond- 
erized, heavy zinc-coated steel meeting 
ASTM Specification A-93-55-T, long 
life with minimum maintenance is 
assured. The finish of Childers Walk- 
way Covers is either natural galvan- 
ized or baked-on alkyd enamel. 
When all the facts were in, Childers 
Walkway Covers were specified for 
the new Jayton School addition. 


Why they cost less: 

Because Childers Walkway Covers are 
mass-produced in standard lengths 
and widths, they can be sold at mass- 
production prices. They are easily 
erected in minimum time by regular 
workmen. And these good-looking 
walkway covers are constructed to last 


as long as the buildings where they 
are used! 

The great strength of Childers Walk- 
way Covers is in the engineered de- 
sign of the rugged framing and the 
deep-ribbed roof sheets, both of which 
are cold-formed of heavy gauge steel. 
Free folder available: 

If you are planning to install walk- 
way covers to connect existing build- 
ings, or if you are going to construct 
a new building, mail coupon below for 
free brochure that gives complete in- 
formation and specifications on 
Childers Walkway Covers. You and 
your architect will find it helpful in 
estimating the cost of covered walk- 
ways for your particular use. Please 
tell your architect that he will find 
complete information on Childers 
Walkway Covers in the 1958 Sweet’s 
Architectural File, Section 19e/Ch. 


- 
1 Childers Manufacturing Co. | 
| Dept. SE-3 | 
| 3620 W. 11th Street, 
Houston 8, Texas 
| At no cost or obligation to me, | 
| please send full information on | 
1 the Childers Walkway Covers. ! 
: Name | 
| Title | 
| Address _ | 
| City State | 
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PLAYTIME - 


" Field Seating that eyes 
(an buys for the future 


“ge ect 


AVAILABLE NOW... 
““DUR-A-BILT’’ Bleachers 


Either portable or permanent 

. . with design and adapt- 
ability features that meet 
Tomorrow's needs—TODAY! 


_ Outstanding Features Include: 2 


| @ DESIGN .. . 24” standard depth per row — 
| @ssures maximum comfort...ample space 
for spectator passage. 8” rise from row 
| to row affords clearer visibility — units . 
are easily expandable for future needs. | 


@ CONSTRUCTION .. . load-bearing ! 
members are 1%” structural angular steel { 
with joints electro-welded to form one- 

| plece “Uni-Frame" panels. Foot and seat © 
boards are select West Coast Douglas Fir, 
‘double coated to retard deterioration. 


@ FINISH .. . by Hot Dip GALVANIZING 

all steel members — after fabrication — 

_ rust is stopped at manufacturing source, 

| This eliminates costly painting and scrap- 
ing operations in. the future. GALVA- 
NIZED Bleachers are available at a mod: 
est additional cost. ; 

bi Contact your PLAYTIME dealer now for 
further information... or write direct 
for FREE literature. 





"POR YOUR GAME SEATING COMFORT 


EQUIPMENT CORP., MARS, PA. 
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To Buy or Not to Buy . . . That is the Question 


A share in the peoples capitalism 

New York—A group of 36 teachers 
from all parts of the United States, 
including several elementary school 
teachers, recently took part in a 5-day 
conference to study the stock market. 

The conference, sponsored by the 
department of business education at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, in cooperation with the New 
York Stock Exchange, included first- 
hand observation of brokerage houses, 
banks and stock exchanges. 

Mary Ellen Oliverio, associate pro- 
fessor of education at the college, and 
Allen O. Felix, director of education 
for the 
classes and took the teachers on field 


Exchange, conducted the 


trips to the neighboring brokerage 
houses and banks. 

Purpose of the conference was to 
provide the teachers with an oppor- 
tunity for first-hand study and evalu- 
ation of classroom activities dealing 


with the investment world of 1958. 


‘PLUS FEATURES 
» f 


Dept. SE-567 


Life can be fun though frugal 


New Yorxk—A teachers’ manual de- 


scribed as “a practical guide pre- 
pared to aid the teacher in discussing 
the several phases involved in the 
study of personal money manage- 
ment” has been published by the 
American Bankers Association. 

The manual includes discussion 
and project suggestions on “Money 
and wise spending, or life can be fun 
though frugal,” and “A savings pro- 
gram, there’s nothing quite like 
money in the bank.” 


Evelyn A. 


author, says in the 


Hogan, the manual’s 
introduction, 
“High-powered advertising has been 
developed to such an intensity in this 
country that many Americans have 
come to think of owning a Cadillac 
and a mink stole as the symbol of 
‘Personal Money Man- 


agement’ is dedicated to putting the 


SUCCESS. « + % 


sparkle back into thrift and wise han- 
dling of money.” 
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Q 
| NO PLUS 
in PRICE 


illustrated: 
DIRECTOR 12V-9 


The 1959 Califone classroom phonographs and tran- 
scription players, now ready for delivery, offer Extra 
Premium Features at no increase in price, making Cali- 





fone America’s Greatest School Buy! 


PLUS Values include: 


@ More Powerful Amplifier © Spring-Float Feet 
@ Foolproof Arm Rest @ Equipped for Stereo 


CUE MASTER... complete automatic 
needle placement optional. 


calLligone 


CORPORATION 


1041 NORTH SYCAMORE AVENUE + HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 
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Cutt 0c de Big Jobs 
if 


f 


&} 


° ai 
MOPPING TANKS 
4 
+ AS = 


“BUILT LIKE A BATTLESHIP” 











White Mopping Tanks are built for big jobs s0ee er 6te mone tae 

and are heavily constructed from the finest ma- (Equipped with Swing-Around Wringer 
. . igh 

terials available. Wherever large floor areas at slight extra cost) 


must be cleaned there is a great saving in 
labor and materials when you use White And White makes tools for small jobs too — a total of 
Mopping Tanks. 252 Cleaning Tools under one brand name. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG No. 156 


WHITE MOP WRINGER COMPANY 


7 MOHAWK STREET * FULTONVILLE, NEW YORK 
CANADIAN FACTORY: PARIS, ONTARIO, CANADA 


The ONE complete line of FLOOR CLEANING EQUIPMENT 
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One (or more) of these coupons 


will bring better music to your school 


There are so many ways a Hammond Organ can enrich your school 


program,so many wonderful things to discover about this most magnificent organ, 


that a single coupon scarcely seems enough to cover them all. 


So, on these pages are six coupons. . . each of which will bring you 


helpful information on the particular phase of the Hammond Organ story 


you'd like to know more about. 


Send one coupon, or two. 


.. or all. The services offered, 


the information waiting, is all free. They imply no obligation whatever. 


We simply want to help you bring even better music to your school. 


Send coupons to Hammond Organ Company, 
4241 West Diversey Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois. 


HAMMOND 


O RGAN. .. music's most glorious voice 


BASSAS AAS 


y 
I. Why isa 
Hammond Organ 
« 
superior? 
Our newcolor-sound motion pictures 
are entertaining as well as enlighten- 
ing. Features of the Hammond 
Organ are demonstrated. All of your 


school groups will enjoy these films. 
Send this coupon. 


Name 
School 
Address 


City Zone State 


110 


2. How can I 


improve my playing 


technique? 


We offer a handbook on organ play- 


ing, written by experts. Dozens of 


hints and tips... suggestions on 
drawbar settings ... and some kindly 
philosophy. Send this coupon. 


Name 
School 
Address 


City Zone State 


Toston) 
SY 


eeoeoe 


3. What is the 
organ ’s role in 
today’s school? 
We believe you'll find most helpful 
this discussion of the many ways the 
Hammond Organ is being used to- 
day in curricular and extra-curricu- 
lar activities. This booklet includes 


details on all Hammond Organ 
models. Send this coupon. 


Name_ 
School 


Address 


SOSSSSSSSSSOSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSSSOSOOOS 


City__ Zone State 

¢ 
99OOOOOO4HHH49HH555555H4508 
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4. How can we 
buy a Hammond 
Organ? 


You've heard of fund-raising but 
did you know it could be fascinat- 
ing? We have a number of tested 
plans that will put a Hammond 
Organ in your school without affect- 
ing your budget. Send this coupon 


<I 
<—_ 
—" 
<< 


Name 
School 
Address 


City 
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5. What about 


careers in 
the organ field? 


This booklet will explain to your 
students the worthwhile careers re- 
lated to the organ: teaching en- 
tertainment... organ manutfactur- 
ing and selling... thechurch organist 
Available in quantity; specify num- 
ber desired. Send this coupon 


Pa 
holt 


Lrg Quantity 
EQ 47 ; 


Name 
School 
Address 


City Zone State 


SE-252 


6. We would like 
to hear a free 
concert. 


We will arrange for your adminis- 
trators, your PTA groups, or your 
staff, a free demonstration concert 
in your school at any time 
The coupon will signify your interest 
in such a concert; details can be ar 
ranged later. Send this coupon. 


Name 
School 
Address 


City Zone State 


SPOLH HOSS SOOO SIO SOOO 
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...:In brilliant detail 


with the AQ SPENCER OPAQUE PROJECTOR 
_- 


Coated objective optics cut internal 
glare and reflection. With the exclu- 
sive all-glass reflecting system, this 
guarantees a sharp, crisp image on the 
entire screen...edge to edge... corner to 
corner. 


1,000 WATT INTENSITY 


High-powered illumination shows a 
clear, detailed picture in a semi-dark- 
ened room, or evena normally lighted 
room with shades up. 


SO EASY 


Teaching and learning are much The projector is built of rugged, light- 
easier with this unique projector. weight, lifetime aluminum. Carry it 
anywhere. 


STURDY, PORTABLE 


You just flip a switch to project 
a big, bright picture of your teach- 
ing materials exactly the way you 
want to show them. Just clip and mail the coupon below 


READ BROCHURE 


Dept. J71 


\y nerica nl ( ptical Please send me AO Spencer Projector Brochure #SB3500 


Name pia = 


Company 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15. NEW YORK City 


Address — Specs 
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“Team Teaching” Studies 
Carried on in 10 States 


RECENT EXPERIMENTS in more effec- 
tive utilization of the school staff 
have revealed that “team teaching” 
offers good prospects for improving 
schools and meeting the teacher 
shortage. 

Separate experiments have been 
carried on successfully in 10 school 
systems under grants from the Ford 
Foundation Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education. 


NASSP study 

A 4-year study by a commission 
of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals has in- 
volved the use of “teams” consisting 
of an experienced teacher, a begin- 
ning teacher and several sub-profes- 
sional assistants. The commission has 
also been successful in rearranging 
schedules by getting the cooperation 
of several teachers. 

A Ford grant of $350,000 for the 
coming year will make possible con- 
tinued studies in 100 junior and 
senior high schools throughout the 
country. State studies will be made 
in Illinois and Utah, and others in 
San Diego, Calif.; Jefferson County, 
Colo.; St. Paul, Minn.; Snyder, 
Texas; Syosset, N. Y.; South Bend, 
Ind.; and Newton, Mass. 


Connecticut studies 

Two cities in this state are con- 
ducting separate experiments involv- 
ing the use of classroom assistants in 
public schools. It is hoped that the 
method will provide increased edu- 
cational opportunities for pupils 
while allowing teachers to concen- 
trate on their professional duties. 

The non-teacher assistants take 
care of routine classroom details and 
help with the supervision of pupils 
both in and out of the classroom. The 
teachers are thus relieved of clerical 
and other chores they were _pre- 
viously required to perform. 

Yale University researchers, re- 
porting on a 2-year study in the 
schools of Fairfield, Conn. have pre- 
sented evidence that the use of class- 
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room assistants permits a moderate 
increase in the size of classes while 
allowing teachers to devote more 
time to instruction. 

The Yale researchers report that, 
on the average, pupils in classrooms 
with teacher assistants do better on 
achievement tests and other exami- 
nations than do their counterparts in 
rooms which lack such teacher as- 
sistants. 

A $75,000 grant from the Fund 
will make “team teaching” possible 
in four Norwalk elementary schools. 
The 3-member teams will consist of 
two teachers and a non-teacher as- 
sistant. It is hoped that the money 
saved on the salary of the non- 
teacher assistant can be added to the 
salaries of the two teachers. 

Each team will have a leader who 
will assume the major share of re- 
sponsibility for the classroom work. 
The team will cover three classrooms 
containing a total of 75 to 90 pupils. 


Planning a trip? 


Cuicaco—Moon study is rapidly 
spreading from the science room into 
the geography classroom. 

To meet this transition, Rand Mc- 
Nally & Co. has published a map of 
the moon based on pictures of the 
moon’s surface as seen from the 
earth. Craters, mountains, oceans 
and valleys are identified. 

The 46% by 26-inch map con- 
tains two quarter views of the moon 
and side panels providing blown-up 
photographs of some of the moon’s 
features. Also included are full-color 
drawings of the Jupiter and Van- 
guard rockets and the first American 
satellites. 


N.Y.S. Citizens Committee 
To Discuss Local Control 
Corninc, N. Y.—The N.YS. Citi- 
Public 
Schools will explore the question, 
“Local Control—How Much Do We 
Value It?” at their meeting here Oct. 
17 and 18. 

Max J. Rubin, nysccrs charter 
member; and Harold B. Gores, presi- 


zens Committee for the 


dent, Education Facilities Labora- 
tories, are principal speakers. 
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Whiteprinter for Schools 





_ THAT WILL EARN AS STUDENTS LEARN! 


SCHOOLROOM PROGRESS U.S.A, 


It was designed with schools in mind! Compact Bruning Copyflex Model 360 
provides all the versatility and big printing width of a large, expensive 
diazotype reproduction machine —at a price to fit school budgets. 


As Students Learn. Now your engineering and drafting students can 
make and see their own prints of their class projects. Right in the class 
room, they can make sharp, black-on-white diazotype prints in seconds of a 
drawing or tracing up to 30-inches wide by any length. They gain valuable 
experience with all of the drafting and reproduction techniques involved 
with such materials as intermediates and film overlays. 


Copyflex Will Earn. You can utilize the versatile Model 300 for fast, 
labor-saving reproduction of student transcripts and a wide variety of 
school records, reports, charts, and memoranda. You type information only 
once on ordinary translucent paper. Add information or change it on orig- 
inals. Make Copyflex copies when required. Copyflex Model 300 is clean, 


quiet, odorless . . . requires only a 115-volt AC connection. 


You owe it to yourself and your students to investigate the remarkable 
**300” by mailing the coupon below. 


Send for Your Free Copy! 


Charles Bruning Company, Inc., 103-SE 
1800 Central Rd., Mount Prospect, Ili. 
Offices in Principal U.S. Cities 


See the Bruning Exhibit in In Canada: 105 Church Street, Toronto 1, Ont. 





(BRUNING ) 


Model 300. 





(1 Please send me my free booklet on Copyflex 


[] Please have your local representative call on me. 





f pytlex pon Title 








pany 
Address 








City. County 








“We raised *500 
in 6 days this 
dandy candy way’ 


a a 


Your school, or any group 
within it, can raise $300 to 
$2500 in four to twenty-one 
days selling famous Mason 
10¢ candy bars 


filled in with 
your name and address. Mason immediately 


Mail us the coupon below 


sends you candy samples without obliga- 
tion. You don’t risk a cent—you pay nothing 
in advance. We supply on consignment your 
choice of NINE VARIETIES of famous Mason 
10¢ Candy Bars, packed 5 bars in each pack- 
age. The wrapper is printed with your organi- 
zation’s name, picture and signature at no 
extra charge. You pay 15 days after receipt 
of candy. Return what you don’t sell, Candy 
is sold at regular retail price. On every box 
sold you keep $6.00 

and send Mason 

$9.00 (667% profit 

on cost). There’s no 

risk! Youcan’t lose. 

Mail in coupon to- 

day for information 

about MASON’S 

PROTECTED FUND 

RAISING DRIVES 

and samples. 


Mr. EDWARD STOYE 
Fund Raising (Dept. SE-10) 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N.Y, 


Gentlemen; Please send me without 
any obligation, samples and informa- 
tion on your Fund Raising Plan, 


NAME 
GROUP NAME 
ADDRESS 


PHONE 


Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L.I., N.Y. 
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Quote . . . Unquote 


e “We have now the opportunity to 
lead not only an educational renais- 
sance, but simultaneously an historic 
demonstration that free men, acting 
together in their towns and cities, 
their rural districts and their state 
authorities, can solve a problem of 
world-wide concern while they yet 
retain that local freedom that won us 
long ago the admiration of mankind.” 

JOHN H. FISCHER, superintendent 
of schools for Baltimore, Md., at a 
series at the 


lecture University of 


Chicago. 


e “To help the individual realize his 
potentialities for relating himself in 
a harmonic and creative manner to 
this should be the 


meaning and purpose of education. 


others whole 
Anything that is not this is not edu- 
cation.” 

ASHLEY MONTAGU, author, lecturer 
and behavioral scientist, at a series of 


lectures at Teachers College. 


e “European education which is an 
expression of a social organization 
that is now rapidly fading away, and 
Russian experience which is based 
upon the direction of human talent 
to the achievement of Soviet political 
goals—‘the will of the party is the 
law for youth’—can hardly be a 
guide for the education of citizens 
who are to be made fit for the re- 
sponsibilities of a free society.” 

-HARRY D. GIDEONSE, president of 
Brooklyn College, in an article in 
Educational Record. 


e “We must not continue to under- 
estimate the capacity of our children. 
It is an ironic commentary on Amer- 
ican traditions that a totalitarian so- 
ciety, which by definition places a 
low value on the individual man. 
should be exhibiting higher expecta- 
tions than our own as to what young 
people can accomplish.” 

FRANCIS S. CHASE, chairman of the 
department of education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, at a lecture series 


at the University of Chicago. 
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Library Shelving 








BEES E ez] 


Handsome plastelle colors of lifetime 
baked enamel over chem-a-cote 
bonderizing at no extra cost when 
you order colorful Deluxe Library 
Shelving. Because Deluxe shelving 
is boltless, it’s erected quickly. Ad- 
just shelf height without using tools 
in a minute. Clean, modern lines. 
Rigid construction. Outstandingly 
attractive. By America’s leading 
maker of boltless steel shelving. 

Send for full color Deluxe Catalog 
No. 504 or call your Deluxe dealer. 


DELUXE METAL FURNITURE CO. 
WARREN 13, PA. 


A division of the Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
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Stafford Intermediate School, Stafford, Kansas 


# Architects: Hibbs, Robinson and Petit, Wichita, Kansas 
pe 


and Cork Bulletins... 


Quality .. . Permanency at low cost 


CraripcE has made great strides in modernizing 
and improving chalkboard and bulletin 
boards to keep pace with the demands 
of present day education. Over 35 years 
experience enables us to approach the 
problem on a know-how basis. Our one 
ultimate purpose: the finest chalkboards 
and bulletin boards with greatest 
educational value. Thousands 

of schools the world over, 

and many leading architects 

use CLARIDGE as their 

standard of quality. 


If you’ve a chalkboard 

or bulletin board PROBLEM 

.. . for new building or 
replacement or remodeling... 
send for Catalog 208 

It contains a vast amount of 
information which can help 
you solve your problem. 
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GRAPHOLITE CHALKBOARDS 


EXTRU DED ALU MINUM 


CLARIDGE SWING LEAF DISPLAY BOARDS 15 
eVtaweee a=, > 
Claridge propucts 


and Equipment Inc. 
HARRISON, ARKANSAS 


‘ 


CD Please send catalog 208 


(J Send samples or additional 


- data on items circled below: 
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UADRALINE | 


by american desk 





a 
f 


The Series 1200 Lift Lid Desk groups side-by-side or front-to-front for a 
variety of interesting grouping arrangements. An exceptionally workable 
unit with 18” x 24” top, generous storage space. Shown with Series 500 
Chair. 


For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, 


Ask Your State AD Representative 


american desk manufacturing co. . temple, texas 
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FASTER 


school floor mopping 
at LOWER COST... 


... when you specify Geerpres Mop Wringers 


Try a Geerpres wringer and you'll know 
why maintenance men prefer them to 
ordinary mop wringers. 

They make a tough job easier because 
of powerful, controlled squeezing action 
that wrings mops dry in a single oper- 
ation. Patented design eliminates splash- 
ing once-cleaned floors. Moving is effort- 
less because of ball-bearing, rubber 
casters. 

Not only do you save costly labor time, 
but premium quality materials and con- 
struction —such as exclusive corrosion- 
resistant electroplated finish—assure long 
service life. Mops last longer, too, without 
twisting or tearing. 

See your jobber, or write for free cata- 
log listing all sizes and types, accessories, 
and hints for more efficient mopping. 


r YY. 
FLOOR-KING 


Mopping Outfit WRINGER, INC. 


for mops to 36 oz P.O. BOX 658, MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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Flemming, Adkins 
Assume New Posts 


Wasuincton—Arthur S. Flemming, 
specialist in government organiza- 
tion and personnel, and Bertha S. 
Adkins, political party worker and 
authority on women in public serv- 
ice, are now respectively Secretary 
and Under Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. 

Dr. Flemming has served for ex- 
tended periods in Washington. He 
came here to study political science 
in 1927, and spent the next 12 years 
studying, teaching and writing about 
government. 

He has served under appointments 
by Presidents Roosevelt, Truman and 
Eisenhower. These appointments 
have included: member of the Civil 
Service Commission; member of two 
Hoover Commissions on government 
organization; chairman of _ the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s Ad- 
visory Commission on _ Personnel 
Management; and chief of the Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization. 

Dr. Flemming is a recognized au- 
thority on the workings of govern- 
ment. Though he resigned as presi- 
dent of Ohio Wesleyan University 
to take his new job, he will continue 
to serve on the President’s 3-man 
advisory committee on Government 
Organization. 

Prior to her recent appointment, 
Miss Adkins was director of women’s 
activities for the Republican party, 
a position she held for eight years. 
In that capacity, she helped organize 
the feminine vote for President Eisen- 
hower, and helped bring 1,500 to 
1,800 women to Washington each 
spring for the Republican Women’s 
Conference. 

Miss Adkins has gained broad 
experience in working with women 
leaders in national and local organ- 
izations, and has published a com- 
pendium titled “Women in the Pub- 
lic Service.” 

She has also served as Dean of 
Women at Western Maryland Col- 
lege and Dean of Residence at Brad- 


ford Junior College. 
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come cleaner 


> 


...pupils learn faster 


when you use all four Ditto Coordinated Teaching Aids 





Smudgy copies make hard reading! Some children will 
‘‘squint through” a blurry worksheet and interpret it cor- 
rectly. Others won’t—or can’t. In any case, it’s a strain on 
them—and on the teacher. 

To correct this, use all four Ditto Coordinated Teaching 
Aids: duplicators, papers, supplies, workbooks. They’re 
physically and chemically coordinated to provide bright, 
clean, clear copies every time. Result: no re-do’s . . . no lost 
time, for teacher or pupil . . . far better pupil response. 

Two free offers! One: a catalog of the 58 Ditto Workbooks 
—all prepared and edited by prominent educators. Two: a 
demonstration of the Ditto 5-colors-at-once duplicating 
process, and the new, clean Ditto Black Hi-Gloss Masterset. 
Just mail the coupon. 


DITTO. 


® Your single source for everything in duplication 
OCTOBER, 1958 


DITTO DUPLICATORS DITTO PAPERS DITTO SUPPLIES DITTO WORKBOOKS 








DITTO, Inc., 3532 Pratt Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
DITTO of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
DITTO Britain Ltd., 126/128 New Kings Road, London S. W. 6, England 


[_]Send me FREE catalog of the 58 DITTO Workbooks 
(JArrange a DITTO demonstration at my school 


Name 





School 
Address 








City. County. 
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Theobald Replaces Jansen 
As NYC Superintendent 


New Yorxk—John J. Theobald has 
been installed as superintendent of 
schools here, replacing William Jan- 
sen, who is retiring because of age. 

A crowd of 350 persons attended 


the installation ceremonies in the hall 


of the. Board of Education. Mayor 
Wagener administered the oath of of- 
fice to the 54-year-old superintendent 
and eight recently appointed assist- 
ant superintendents. 

From December 1955 until he took 
office, Dr. 


Mayor, serving in the post while on 


Theobald was the Deputy 


leave of absence from the presidency 
of Queens College. He has resigned 
from both these posts. 


Harold Walter Stoke, 


SHE WORKS FOR THE SAME WAGES 


This girl hasn’t got ten arms. But she uses a %, 
~ 


Super and the 


result is much the same. 


You can multiply the speed and efficiency of 
your cleaning personnel with Super Suction 
Cleaners because ‘‘Once Over Does 

It’’. Your local Super distributor 


will gladly demonstrate. 


SUPER SERVICE FLOOR MACHINE for all 


floor surfaces. 


4 sizes. Write for catalog. 


This operator is using a ‘‘pocket size’’ heavy 
duty Super Suction Cleaner, Model LW-12. 
Six other Super models. Write for catalog. 


SUPER sievick 


SINCE out 


THE DRAFT HORSE OF POWER CLEANING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL SUPER 


SERVICE COMPANY 





1947 N. 13th St., Toledo 2, Ohio 





dean of the 


eraduate school of arts and sciences 
at New York University, has assumed 
the presidency of Queens College, to 
fill the vacancy left by the resignation 
of Dr. Theobald. 

As superintendent, Dr. Theobald 
will be responsible for administering 
the world’s largest school system, with 
950,000 pupils, more than 40,000 em- 
ployees, nearly 1.000 school buildings. 
and combined annual budgets total- 
ing nearly $500 million. 

His predecessor, Dr. Jansen, held 
the post 11 years. During his tenure 
in office, funds for the system rose 
from $178 million in 1947-48 to 
$385 million in 1958-59. Funds pro- 
vided for debt, pensions and othe1 
services rose from $52 million to 
$128 million. 

Dr. Theobald stated in an inter- 
view at City Hall that he considers 
his biggest problem that of providing 
for an adequate flow of information. 

The public must be acquainted 
with what is going on in the schools, 
he said, and this can only be done by 
means of a strong information serv- 
ice. He 


tem must also be kept informed as to 


added that those in the sys- 


developments. 


Research Committee Seeks 
To Improve Rural Education 


New York 
improving education in rural school 
systems throughout New York State 
will be Central 
School Boards Committee for Edu- 


A research program for 


undertaken by the 


cational Research. 

The program was adopted at the 
Work Con- 
ference on Rural Education, held 
Teachers College, Co- 


Rural 


15th Annual Summer 


recently at 


lumbia University. school 
leaders from the United States and 
several other countries attended the 
meeting. 

A. Harry head of the 
Talented Youth Project of Teachers 
College, 


sters in rural schools have a harder 


Passow, 
told conferees that young- 


time getting their talents recognized 
and developed than do city pupils. 

Asserting that the key helping 
these children is the teacher, Prof. 
Passow said that rural schools must 
develop programs to attract and re- 


tain good teachers. To do this, he 
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Make your classroom roomier with 


3-wAy SINGER SEWING DESKS 








ae 


It’s a cutting table... 


f 
b ° 
= 


It’s a study desk! 


You'll accommodate more students in less space—comfortably, 
eficiently—with the new SINGER Sewing Desks. Because with a 
SINGER 3-way desk you eliminate the need for additional cutting 
tables and study desks. 

For sewing ... the built-in SINGER* Sewing Machine is placed 
’ to the left of the needle. For cutting... 
machine lowers out of sight, and drop leaf opens to give you a 


, 


so you have a full 181 


New Slant-O-Matic 401, only combination 
Slant Needle and automatic zigzag machine! 
Finest straight stitching, and fancy stitching And you can have your choice of Slant-Needle or Slant-O-Matic 


just by “tuning” a knob. SINGER Sewing Machine heads. 


generous 43” by 3734” surface. For studying . . . drop leaf folds 
back and you have a perfectly smooth 43” by 1834” study desk. 


For free folder on sewing desks... 


and for information about SINGER Sewing Desks at a substantial 
school discount—as well as the special discount on a new SINGER 
machine for yourself, write: SINGER Sewing Machine Co., Edu- 
cational Department, 149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


Slant-Needle 301, a truly practical ma- 

chine! Slant needle affords superior sewing Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
visibility. Many other new features such as wl *A Trademark~of THE'SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 

fully enclosed direct gear motor. 
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urged small schools to “‘behave like 
small SC hools.”” 

“Despite their physical and finan- 
cial limitations, small schools can at- 
tract the best teachers and provide 
the highest-quality education if they 
will capitalize on the very charac- 
teristics of small size which give them 
unique strength,” he said. 

To take fullest advantage of these 


characteristics, Dr. Passow called for 


On the Gridiron... 


small schools to make more effective 
flexible 
scheduling, and team teaching. 
William Brish, 
schools in Hagerstown, Md. told the 


use of multi-class grouping, 
superintendent of 


conference that educational televi- 
sion is still in its stone age. 

Mr. Brish heads the school system 
in Washington County, Md. which 
has the most extensive closed-circuit 
county television system in the coun- 
try. 

“The television set will eventually 
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Lockers protected with 
Dudley Combination 
Master-Keyed Locks are 
really safe. 


The DUDLEY 
Master Key 
Can't be 
duplicated 
on ordinary 
key making 
machines. 


whether Varsity competition or daily 
practice, pupils have no concern for their 
personal belongings stowed safely in 
lockers with Dudley Combination Locks. 
Not only is there never any concern over 
pilferage, but there are never annoying 


delays due to forgotten or lost combina- 
tions. Dudley’s Master Key or the Master 
Chart of Locker Combinations is instantly 
available for use of any authorized person. 


Ask your Dudley representative. 


Master-Keyed 

Combination Padlock 

Finest of all master-keyed pad- 
locks. Cast aluminum case, extra 
heavy steel shackle. Self-locking. 
Rotating dial. 


He’s 


there to help you—without obliga- 


tion, of course. 


DUDLEY 


LOCK CORPORATION 


Dept. 1019, Crystal Lake, Illinois 


$-540 


Master-Keyed Built-in Lock 
Fits all locker piercings. 
Quick combination change 
with special reset key. 


take its logical place in the class- 
room, next to the other aides, such 
as textbooks and microscopes,” he 
said. 


Teachers’ Union Criticizes 
Overemphasis on Science 
MitwauKEeE—Carl J. Megel, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Teachers, decried the present over- 
emphasis on the creation of “scien- 
tific supermen” at the union’s 42nd 
annual convention. 

Speaking at the opening session, 
Mr. Megel warned against any at- 
tempt at “producing engineers and 
scientists by the thousands.” He said 
that we needed, now more than ever, 
“a balance between science and 
mathematics; the humanities; lan- 
guage and the arts.” 

“The major objective in modern 
pedagogy must be to inoculate stu- 
dents 


against demagoguery and 


against anti-intellectual —_ propa- 


ganda,” he said. 
Over representing 
more than 50,000 teachers, attended 


700 delegates, 


the meeting. Of interest was Mr. 
Megel’s statement that the organiza- 
tion, the largest teacher-union group 
in the nation, had lost 3,000 mem- 
bers in the past two years because it 
will not tolerate racially segregated 
local units. 

Mr. Megel also urged members to 
oppose : merit rating pay systems; 
the use of unqualified persons as 
teachers; mass television as a substi- 
tute for classroom teacher-pupil re- 
lationships; and over-burdening of 
teachers. 

A telegram from President Eisen- 
hower, addressed to the union, 
evoked a less than enthusiastic re- 
sponse. The teachers are unhappy 
because the President did not sup- 
port a school construction bill in 
Congress. 

Megel 
as president failed by a vote of 830 
to 350. William P. 
Swan, a Negro, was placed in nomi- 


An attempt to unseat Mr. 
His opponent, 


nation in a surprise move by a pow- 
erful segment of the federation called 
the Classroom Teachers Caucus. It 
is believed that the move was a re- 
sult of dissatisfaction with Mr. 
Megel’s unionization efforts. 
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YES . . . because for an initial investment 

of only pennies more, you get lighting that 

lasts . . . lighting that doesn’t cost extra dollars to install 
and maintain. . . quality lighting that performs and 

looks like new many years longer than 

ordinary lighting. 


SEERA Aaa 
mithenaft IWOSOME 


If you include all costs, you'll recognize that Smithcraft 


More than 500 Smithcraft Twosome units with . 7 , , 
plastic louvers (TWPL) were specified and TWOSOME is an economical long-term investment in quality school 


installed in the new Millridge Elementary ‘ p ‘ ‘ 7 P 

Memorial School, Danbury, Conn. 5 lighting. Clean, trim, modern appearance. New engineering 
| ee me advances, including compound shielding for 45° x 45 

cutoff. Wide choice of other shielding media. Ideal for low ceiling 

.. only 3%” deep. 

Write today for the Smithcraft Catalog, your buying guide to 

“America’s finest fluorescent lighting.” 


Smithenaft- 


anS LIGHTING 


CHELSEA 50, MASSACHUSETTS 
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High Court Orders Central High School 
To Open its Doors to Integrated Classes 


WASHINGTON—As this issue goes tc 


) press, the nation has just received the 


anxiously-awaited decision of the Supreme Court, ordering Little Rock’s Cen- 


tral High School to open its doors t« 
This was the first time the Supre 


1953, when it reconvened to conside 


Julius and Ethel Rosenberg. 


The immediate issue before 


) integrated classes immediately. 
me Court had met in special term since 


r the case of the convicted atomic spies, 


the 


court was an order handed down by 


Federal Judge Harry J. Lemley de- 


Rock 
The 


was whether or 


Little integration 


program until 1961. 


laying the 
underlying 
not 


issue, however, 


an integration program, once begun, 
could be put off because of local op- 
position. 

argument before the 
General, J. Lee 
Rankin, summed up the problem by 
“We are 
The 


entitled to a definite 


In his oral 


court, the Solicitor 


saying, now at the cross- 


roads people of this country 


are statement 


® 


PUT 
opp 


. to any 


ADJUSTMENT \\ 


from the court as to whether force 

and violence will prevail.” 
Thurgood Marshall, chief counsel 

for the the 


‘isinidiataliin of 


National Association for 


Colored 


People, 


also urged the court to the 


the 


to get 


merits of case which, he said, 


were completely “entwined” with 


the stay problem. 
must be a definite de- 
said. “So 


case is undecided on its merits, 


‘There 


cision,” he long as this 
our 


plaintiffs will be under pressure.” 


( 


AQUSTRITE ~ 


= rae 


Height Desired ss ane +i | » = 
\\ 


ADJUST THE CHAIR — NOT THE TABLE 


AND SAVE ON ORIGI 


NAL COST 


Notice that the seat is just the right height 
and the back rest is in the correct position 


for proper seating p« 


backrest are quickly and easily adjusted 


by the stu 


RITE the teacher can dem- 


Model 
TSC 1520 
Hardwood si addled se at 
adjusts 16” to 21’ 
backrest adjusts 5’’. 


»sture. Both seat and 


dent. With AJUST- 


onstrate and the student can practice proper 


po: 


GUARANTEED 


aga 
defe 


workmanship for a 


sture as it is prescribed. 


A posture type chair with seat adjustment 
of 15” to 21”’, backrest horizontal and ver- 
tical adjustment of 5’’. Ideal for teaching 
and practicing posture in typing and other 
business classes. Reasonably priced. 


32 MODELS IN THE AJUSTRITE LINE 


FREE TRIAL 
Samples furnished for 30-day 
trial without obligation. Send 
for illustrated folder. 


inst failure due to 
sctive material or 


period of 10 years. 


AJUSTO EQUIPMENT CO. 


515 Conneaut St. ° 


Bowling Green, Ohio 





The attorney for the Little Rock 
school board, Richard C. Butler, 
claimed that integration at present 
would “destroy the public school sys- 
tem of Little Rock.” 

The question at 


whether or 


issue, he said, 


was not “a court of 


equity (could) postpone enforce- 


ment of plaintiff’s constitutional 
rights if immediate enforcement will 
deprive others—many  others—of 
their constitutional right to an edu- 


cation in a free public school.” 


CONFERENCE CALENDAR 





OCTOBER 


5-9, Assn. of School Business Officials 
of the United States and Canada. At 
New York City. Exec. secy: Charles 
W. Foster, ASBO Headquarters, 1010 
Church St., 


10-11, Dept. of Rural Education, NEA. 
At Minneapolis. Exec. secy: Howard 
A. Dawson, NEA, 1201 16th St. NW 
Washington 6, D.C. 

12-15, Division of County and Rural 
Area Superintendents, NEA. At Min- 
Howard A. 

16th St. NW, 


Evanston, Ill. 


neapolis. Exec. secy: 
Dawson, NEA, 1201 


Washington 6, D.C. 

27-31, Amer. Public Health Assn., 
At St. Louis. Exec. 
Mattison, 1790 
York 19, N.Y. 


Inc. 
secy: Berwyn F. 


Broadway, New 


NOVEMBER 
6—7, Natl. Assn. of Public School Adult 
Education, NEA. At Cincinnati. 


17—20, Amer. School Food Service Assn. 
At Philadelphia. Exec. secy: P.O. Box 


8811, Denver 10, Colo. 


JANUARY 
25-28, Natl. School 


San Francisco. 


Boards Assn. At 


FEBRUARY 


7-11, Natl. Assn. Secondary School 
Principals, NEA. At Philadelphia. 


14-19, Amer. Assn. of School Adminis- 
trators, NEA. At Atlantic City. 


28—March 4, Dept. of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA. At Los Angeles. 


MARCH 

1—5, Assn. for Supervision & Curriculum 
Development, NEA. At Cincinnati. 

18-22, Natl. Assn. of Women Deans 
& Counselors, NEA. At Cleveland. 
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They’re learning scientific floor care 
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No uniformed ushers or popcorn for 
this audience . . . but the men who are 
viewing this film are here on mighty 
important business. 

They’re learning how to keep their 
floors more attractive with fewer gal- 
lons of material and fewer hours of time. 
6 new floor maintenance films. In recent 
months, MULTI-CLEAN’S Research De- 
partment has produced 6 new film strips 
illustrating scientific MULTI-CLEAN 
MetTHOops of floor care. These are titled: 
e Your Asphalt Tile Floor . . . Its Care 

and Maintenance 


e The Treatment and Maintenance of 
Concrete Floors 


e Installation, Finishing, and Main- 
tenance of Gymnasium Floors 


e Care and Maintenance of your Rub- 
ber Tile Floors 


H 
j 
_ 





e Terrazzo and Oxychloride . . . and 
How to Maintain Them 
e How to Care for Vinyl and Vinyl 
Asbestos Tile Floors 
Each film explains and illustrates the 
step-by-step METHOD for initial treat- 
ment, continued maintenance, and res- 
toration of a particular type floor. They 
show the right materials, the right 
equipment, and the right technique. 


Your men will enjoy the opportunity to 
increase their knowledge and improve 
their floor care technique by studying 
these films. Many ask for a second and 
third showing. “Best we’ve ever seen,” 
they tell us. 

Arrange free showing. Give your main- 
tenance personnel the opportunity to 
see these free training films. Just fill in 
and mail the coupon... or call your 
local MULTI-CLEAN Distributor today. 
You'll be under no obligation whatsoever. 


MULTI-CLEAN PRODUCTS, INC., se-ss-108 
St. Paul 16, Minnesota 


I'd like to arrange for my staff to view films on 
MuLTI-CLEAN MeEtTHOp of care for these floors: 


Asphalt Tile 


Concrete 


MULTI-CLEAN 


Terrazzo 
Vinyl! Tile 


Gym Floors 
Rubber Tile 


Floor 
KS, Finishes & Cleaners 
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recent publications: for 


SCHOOLHOUSE 
Edited by Walter McQuade. New 


York: Simon @ Schuster. 1958. 271 
pp. $10.00. 
There are many good books written. 
When one is published which intelli- 
gently presents a problem of great 
national importance, it will be read. 
If this book also holds appeal for 


OX 


the administrator’s 


bookshelf 


all members of our society—the pTa 
mother, the school board member, 
the architect, the professional edu- 
cator and the man on the street, it 
amounts to a_ real contribution. 
Schoolhouse, by Walter McQuade, 
is just such a book. 

Community — responsibility for 
schools has been accepted in Amer- 


SE-331 


again leads the way with... 
SUN CONTROL and VISUAL EDUCATION 


i-CUT Draperies 


Photo above shows how LuXout DIM-OUT Drap- 


eries soften outside light to a degree that will 


permit the projection of perfect pictures on an 


audio visual screen .. . and yet, students can still 


take notes. 


LuXout . . . the pioneer in the light control industry 


Free brochure, Lorti 
DIM-OUT folder and uw 
color samples available roduay 

on request. Contact 


Department SE 
1822 East Franklin St. 


Richmond 23, Virginia 


INCORPORATED 





ica for 150 years. This book reminds 
us of our inherent responsibility and 
in doing so makes us see what it 
really is—an opportunity, not only 
for the children, but for a richer and 
more rewarding community life for 
everyone. 

If your community is planning a 
new schoolhouse (and what com- 
munity isn’t?) it would pay you to 
read and study this book from cover 
to cover. Throughout the book, 
nearly every page has photographs 
of children reacting in a normal, 
lifelike learning situation. Whether 
the discussion is about the approach 
to school planning, the choice of an 
architect, selling school bonds, school 
site, structure, furniture, or heating 
and plumbing, these photographs 
add a subtle touch of reality and 
genuine purpose. The purpose of a 
schoolhouse cannot be overlooked 
that of providing the best learning 
situation for our children. 

The book is divided into four 
main parts. First, the approach, in- 
cludes the matter of thinking over 
the planning of schools, what the 
children like about schools, what 
they need, the future of the school 
plant and its purpose for learning. 

The action necessary in getting a 
school plant planning program un- 
derway is covered by topics in part 
two, such as choosing an architect, 
convincing the community, and 
financing and selling bonds. 

Section three deals with the en- 
vironment of the school plant. It goes 
into climate, site, structure, acous- 
tics, lighting and wiring, heating, 
plumbing and furniture. Experience 
in actual practice is included, with 
charts to demonstrate different kinds 
of structural framing, floor finishes, 
interior partitions, roof decking, win- 
dows, lighting, heating and exterior 
walls. 

Section four, dealing with the re- 
sults, in effect discusses design and 
presents a tour of successful schools 
from one end of the United States to 
the other by means of excellent pho- 
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“These Hydroguards cost less to install than 
other shower systems . . . and they give 
full protection against scalding or freezing 
water. They’re an investment in student 
safety — a bargain at any price!” 


Yes, for many years after this plumbing 
contractor has finished his job, those 
Hydroguards will be providing safe, inviting 





showers any student can easily adjust for 


personal comfort. They’re a sound invest- 
ment from the start . . . a bargain in pro- x y 1) 4 q G 1! A 2 p 
tection, trouble-free operation and lasting 


service, Thermostatic Tub-Shower Control 
An Investment In Safety 





Get the facts about Hydroguard protec- 


tion for your students. Fill out and mail in 


5 The Powers Regulator Company, 
coupon or call a Powers representative. Dept. 1058, Skokie 5, Illinois 


C] Send illustrated booklet, “Safer Showers”. 


() Arrange for showing of new slide film, “Safe Shower Systems”. 
Name. Title 
Address. 


SPECIALISTS IN THERMOSTATIC CONTROL 
SINCE 1891 
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A continuing series of cutstanding schools, churches, office buildings, hospitals and industrial structures using NORTON DOOR CLOSERS 


Coe ; : 


HAARSTICK LUNDGREN AND ASSOCIATES INC.—ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS 
HARDWARE DISTRIBUTOR: WHEELER HARDWARE CO., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


SCHOOL PLANNING THAT LOOKS AHEAD 
SPECIFIES NORTON DOOR CLOSERS 


Burnsville School—Independent District No. 191—Savage, Minnesota 





NORTON INADOR for 
Streamlined Modern De- 
sign available with (A) reg- 
ular arm and (B) holder 
arm...4 sizes to meet all 
standard requirements. 





doors. 


Norton Sur- 
face-type Clos- 
ers are avail- 
able for all in- 
stallations 
where conceal- 
ment is not es- 
sential. 





Complete Norton Line Meets 
Every Door Closer Need 


per 


' with concealed arms for all type 
doors, particularly narrow rail 


NORTON 703E: 
Compact surface 
mounted type...first 
closer with extruded 
aluminum alloy shell. 











Here’s an outstanding new school building—the result of plans 
that were made to meet some twenty carefully considered objec- 
tives. Among them: (1) The building must be functional; modern 
beauty without waste. (2) It must be of good materials to stand 
the test of time. These two factors governed selection of door 
closers. 

Interior doors have NORTON INADOR Closers mortised 
into the top rail. Their compact, fully concealed mechanism 
packs all the rugged dependable power of true liquid-type 
closers plus the reliability, low maintenance and precision work- 
manship common to all Norton Door Closers. 

Exterior doors use Norton Surface-Mounted Closers, modern 
counterparts of Norton Closers still in daily use after serving 
continuously up to 30 years and longer in some of America’s 
most famous public buildings. For fully illustrated data on these 
and other models, consult the current Norton Catalog. Write 
for it today. 


NORTON :::: 
CLOSERS 
Dept. SE-108 e Berrien Springs, Michigan 
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Professional Library continued 
tographs, several in color. 

Children and how they learn are 
the woof and the warp of this entire 
exciting book. The photography is 
outstanding. It would be difficult to 
read this book without clearly and 
positively reacting to the needs of 
young people and the purposes of 
learning as they affect design, con- 
struction and cost of schoolhouses in 
our country. 

Essentially, the design and con- 
struction of the schoolhouse is the 
problem to be solved. The reading of 
book all 


questions; it will, indeed, raise new 


this cannot answer your 
ones. It will, in effect, not stop your 
thinking but will require additional 
thinking. The list of contributors, ad- 
visers and people who have taken 
part in the development of this book 
includes those best qualified in our 
country based on actual results of 
schoolhouses that have been built. It 
seems appropriate to quote from the 
foreword in this book: 

“Remember that the most impor- 
tant aspect of spending money for 
schools is not spending just as little 
as possible, but getting value for 
what you can spend. Your own archi- 
and their staff 
the 


tect and educato1 


and consultants) are final au- 


thority on every sentence in_ this 
book. If you are a school board mem- 
ber, use the pages as a vocabulary 
list for talking with them, but then 
listen to them. For they can give you 
lasting quality, and in the end quality 
is the dominantly important thing in 
school building, and is the reason 
for this book. Children are more than 
statistics.” 

This book therefore puts a tool in 
your hand, is intended to help you 
find the 


not 


answers for yourself. It is 


written for the architect, con- 


tractor or the specialist, but rathet 
school board members, 


for parents 


and laymen involved in_ critical 


school building decisions. 


GRANT VENN 
Superintendent of Schools 
Corning, New York 


and JoHN B. Warp, President 
New York State Citizens 
Committee for the Public 
Schools, Inc., Corning, N. Y. 
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DEVELOPING A CURRICULUM 

FOR MODERN LIVING 
Second edition. By Florence B. 
Stratemeyer, Hamden L. Forkner, 
Margaret G. McKim, and Harry A. 
Passow. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia Uniwwersity. 1957. 740 pp. $5.50. 


The 


known book retains the emphasis on 


second edition of this well- 
the concept of “persistent life situa- 
tions” as a major guide to effective 
curiculum development. A detailed 
analysis of such situations is provided. 








Abundant illustrative material sug- 
gests how teachers at various grade 
levels may make use of the central 
ideas presented in developing a cur- 
riculum with learners. 

There are chapters on selecting 
appropriate experiences, providing 
for individual differences, and using 
community resources, evaluation, 
and cooperative efforts to improve 
curriculum practices. 

KENNETH J. REHAGE 
Professor of Education 
University of Chicago 
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YOUR MESSACE 


(1) Snap it... see it! (2) Slip it into a mount, and (3) project it as big as you want. 


Polaroid Corporation Announces 





QUICK, EASY WAY TO MAKE SLIDES 


Now with a standard Polaroid Land Camera, you can make 


slides in a classroom or lab, and project them immediately. 


Polaroid Corporation has perfected a film 
which produces black-and-white slides right 
in a regular Polaroid Land Camera. Just click 
the shutter and two minutes later you have a 
slide ready for projection. 


The complete system includes the standard 
Polaroid Land Camera, the film, mounts, pro- 
jector, plus a versatile Copymaker that lets 
you make slides from any textbook, existing 
photograph, charts, graphs and titles. You can 
speed teaching by making slides of laboratory 
setups, students in action, and on field trips, 
Test material can even be projected in lighted 
classrooms during exams. 


Two sizes are available—2% x 2%, and 
3% x4 for use in existing ‘lantern slide” 
projectors. 


These slides cost about 4 as much as con- 
ventional slides. But the real saving is in the 
time and effort that it takes to put any 
picture on the screen. 


Send in this coupon for detailed infor- 
mation, plus a case history of how one 
teacher uses these new on-the-spot slides. 


Polaroid Corporation 
Dept. SE10 - Cambridge 39, Mass. 
Please send me detailed information on the 
new Polaroid transparency system. 


NAME 





POSITION, 





scnoor, 





ADORESS. 
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Wi! 


® Standard 
School Colors 


@ Instantly 
Adjustable 


® Tubular 
Design 


$19.50 aati ray 
Quantity fc von anes 
Discount 


DESIGNED TO STAND ABUSE! 


POSTURE SEATING FOR 


SCHOOL USE! 


ture Chair 





Por I NONE 


DEPENDABLE MFG. CO. 
2407 Fort Crook Road, Bellevue, Nebraska 


A New Look at Secondary Education 
THE RANDOM FALLS IDEA 


i a ans Tey 


The 


School Executive 
< . a ; 


‘ 


SCHOO - [CAMPUS 


JX 


ed 


Reprints available: 1-4 copies $.50 ea.; 5-49 . 
50 or more .25 ea. 


THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE 
470 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 




















THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE 


470 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


The best of Walter D. Cocking is in this book—the insights, under- 
standing and lift for the human spirit that led Dean Francis S. 
Chase, Chairman of the Department of Education of the University 
of Chicago, to write: 


“These essays are windows into the mind of one of 
the most widely experienced, keenly observant and 
deeply reflective of our educational leaders.” 


AS I SEE IT 


now in permanent book form 


By arrangement with the Macmillan Company, publishers of “As 
| See It,’ we are happy to offer you a copy of this new book, 
together with the extension of your subscription for an additional 
twelve months—both for $6.00—a substantial saving over their cost 
if purchased separately. 

| want to take advantage of your combination offer. Send me one copy of 


AS | SEE IT and enter my subscription to SCHOOL EXECUTIVE for 12 months, 
for only $6.00. 


Send me 2 . copies of AS I SEE IT at $2.50 a copy. 
| Enter my subscription to SCHOOL EXECUTIVE for one year at $5.00. 
[] Please send bill {] Payment enclosed 


Name 
School . 


Address . 


(City) (Zone) (State) 
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E-Z FOLD 


BASKETBALL 
BACKSTOP 


with 

two bankboards 
in Center of Gym 
at 

ROLLA, KANSAS 


Backstop 
in folded position 


Kansas School SAVES MONEY 


by Installing 
DUAL BACKSTOP 


‘he patrons of the Rolla, Kansas School District are well pleased with their 
k-Z Fold basketball backstop installation. 


One Dual Backstop meant a saving of the cost of two backstops. 


The above picture shows the Rolla, Kansas school gym with a TBS side 
folding backstop located in the center of gym. Because of E-Z Fold’s single 
stem “T” design, two banks can be mounted and the complete unit folded 
to the side, permitting play on the contest court. 


For practice the unit is let down into the center of the gym making two 
short courts with four banks. This unit, as are all E-Z Fold backstops, is 
folded by the pressing of a switch. 


Further information may be obtained by writing to 


@eeee?es?8 @ ®@ E-Z FOLD INC. BOX 11 


Manufacturers of all types SPEARVILLE, KANSAS 
of Basketball Backstops both 
Electrically Operated and Stationary Types. 
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“We like the 
dependable, 


flexible service 


our 


equipment gives’’ 


Lasell Junior College 


Auburndale, Massachusetts 


“We've always used Gas, and we've always 
been more than happy with the results,” 
say Chef E. K. Turner and Dietitian Miss 
Elizabeth Smith of Lasell Junior College. 
Gas helps the chef prepare the tasty, appe- 
tizing food students write home about be- 
cause Gas prov ides close control over cook- 
ing and baking. Gas is also clean, fast and 
dependable, with minimum maintenance. 

The modern Gas equipment Lasell Junior 
College uses includes 5 Vulcan ranges, 2 
Vulcan broilers, 2 Blodgett ovens, 3 Pitco 
fryers, 2 griddles, a baker’s stove and a Gas 
proofing closet. 

For information on how Gas can help 
you prepare quality food, call your Gas 
Company commercial specialist. He'll be 
glad to discuss the economies and outstand- 
ing results Gas and modern Gas equipment 
provide. American Gas Association. 
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SCHOOL LUNCH 





Left: managers go over records at meetings. Right: manager and staff cooperate in kitchen. 


From Worker to Professional: 


by ROSALYN L. STARK 
Administrative Assistant 
The Pennsbury Schools 
Fallsington, Pennsylvania 


TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR SCHOOL 
LUNCH PERSONNEL must be adjusted 
constantly to meet the many de- 
mands placed on the school cafeteria 
in this era of mushrooming popula- 
tion. Often, as in our case, the train- 
ing plan must be carried on simul- 
taneously with the feeding program. 

This is not to be recommended, 
but because of the nature of things, 
it may be more usual than not. The 
program described here will be of 
interest to school administrators who 
will find themselves under the ne- 
cessity of preparing and serving food 
and training simultaneously. 

In 1948, the Pennsbury Schools 
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Our Training Plan in Action 


came into being as a result of the 
Makefield and 
Falls Townships and Yardley Bor- 
ough, Between 1948 and 1957, the 


following plants were built: a new 


joining of Lower 


high school, plus an addition to it; 
two junior highs; five elementary 
schools; one primary school, and 
three additions to existing buildings. 
An elementary plant is due in Sep- 
tember 1958, and another junior 
high in 1960. The end is not yet in 
sight. 

The administrative assistant joined 
the Pennsbury school system in July 
1953, to organize and develop the 
school lunch program. She found a 
list of people who had applied for 
work in the cafeterias and _inter- 
viewed them at once. Only one had 
previous school cafeteria experience. 
None had managerial experience. It 


was necessary to hire them as they 


were, arrange interviews and several 
meetings, and train them on the job. 

By the end of the 1953-1954 
school year, we had three elementary 
cafeterias, in addition to the high 
school lunchroom. The administra- 
tive assistant took care of all reports 
and other office work as well as or- 
dering food, paying bills, checking 
and distributing payroll. Thus, time 
for training was decidedly limited. 
Communications between the office 
and the various cafeterias were non- 
Since 


and typing help have been supplied, 


existent. then, bookkeeping 
but the program has been expanded 
in addition. 

In May, 1954, we began the regu- 
lar Monday 
which have been the key to our train- 


ing program. The 


managers’ meetings 


cook-managers 
bring to these meetings their weekly 


requisitions for produce, meats, fish, 
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LUNCH 


eggs and frozen foods, and the 


monthly requisitions for groceries 
and canned goods. At this time, we 
plan together two menus for the 
week three weeks hence. One will 
be used for secondary students, one 
for elementary. Here we discuss why 
certain foods must appear frequently, 
what a typical Type A lunch is, how 


foods must be cooked and quantities 


necessary for wholesome lunches. 
Ideas are exchanged 

We also discuss personnel prob- 
lems, how to train new employees 
and student ‘help. Ideas are ex- 
changed. Naturally, some managers 
are abler in one field and some in 
others. The opportunity to share 
ideas and experience has been of 
great value. 

It has been necessary to train the 


cook managers also to keep the rec- 
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Nor-Lake, Inc. 2nd & Elm, Hudson, Wis. (Phone: Hudson 523) Dept. 303 


Please rush FREE illustrated literature on: Freezers 0 


NAME 


Refrigerators 1) Coolers C) 





ADDRESS___ 





, 


STATE 





a 
IT’S NOR-LAKE FOR ALL YOUR ‘y 


REFRIGERATION NEEDS 


Find out which unit suits you best 


Mail coupon for FREE literature 


REFRIGERATORS—Handy “Reach-In” 
refrigerators. All have special moisture 
evaporator that eliminates reed for 
drain connection, adjustable wire 
shelves, heavy duty blower coil that 
maintains constant temperature. Three 
sizes! All have thick Fiberglas insula- 
tion, embossed aluminum interiors and 
heavy-gauge steel exteriors. 


COOLERS—Here’sa full line of Fiberglas 
insulated beverage coolers with dis- 
appearing doors. This beautiful Lo- 
Boy Cooler is just one of many that 
can save you space, time, money. 9 
models of Slant-Top Coolers with re- 
cessed bases and complete stainless top 
construction are also available. Dis- 
cover Nor-Lake. Mail coupon today. 


Nor-Lake also builds the finest walk-in 


FREEZERS—Bi 


27 cu. ft. capacity up- 


right freezer shown. Offers high density 
Fiberglas insulation and_ individually 
copper-tubed shelves for faster, more 
uniform freezing. Heavy-gauge steel con; 
struction with aluminum liner and shelves. 
Heater strips around door prevent sweat- 
ing. Models down to 20.2 cu. ft. 


coolers, cube makers, beer taps and bottle 
dispensers. Complete line available in stainless steel. 


For better freezing, cooling or storing, look to the nation’s northland and— 


NOR-LAKE, Inc. 


Hudson, Wisconsin 


ords necessary to make our state re- 
ports and reports to our school board, 
as well as to show us how we stand 
financially. 

We began by helping managers 
make the monthly and weekly requi- 
sitions for food and supplies. Forms 
were prepared which helped them 
to check off the quantities of the vari- 
ous items needed. Until they became 
familiar with quantities, the admin- 
istrative assistant helped them at the 
meeting. Gradually, they learned to 
keep records of quantities of different 
foods served on different days and 
determine accurately quantities 
needed. They learned early to place 
bread and milk orders directly with 
the companies with whom we have 
contracts, and to keep the delivery 
slips for careful checking. 


Kept accurate records 


They learned to check deliveries to 
be certain they received what was 
ordered and to keep accurate rec- 
ords ©f daily issues from the stock- 
room. iu\entory cards were supplied 
and they were shown how to keep 
them up to date. Monthly inventory 
forms were supplied. At the end of 
each month, they figured the amounts 
on hand in quantities and money. 
These were totalled to help in mak- 
ing the profit and loss statements. 

In addition to the managers’ meet- 
ings, we have been able to schedule 
several workshops for all lunch em- 
ployees on the days when teachers 
have workshops. We find full day 
workshops very difficult to plan be- 
cause all of our women have chil- 
dren in school who must be at home 
on workshop day, and because of 
transportation difficulties. We are 
able to accomplish a good bit in the 
one to three hours of concentration 
on fundamental points which we 
have discussed in managers’ meetings 
many times before. These meetings 
of all personnel are necessary, so 
that everyone may benefit by the dis- 
cussion of basic points such as sani- 
tation, public relations and general 
rules of food preparation. 


Course at Drexel 


In the spring of 1956, Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology in Philadel- 
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SE-329 
f DOUBLE ROLLER SHADES || 
<> - “ 


= ‘ aed 


STEELE SHADES ARE BEYOND COMPARISON 


Steeleco is the old- 
est manufacturer of 
‘public building” 
shading. The school 
shade was devel- 
oped by this Com- 
pany which now has 
the most modern, 
most versatile line of 
shades to meet any 
type of light control 
specifications. 


Effectively 
utilizes nat- 
ural window 
light. Can 
be adjusted 
to eliminate 
harsh glare 
and to dif- 
fuse direct 
sun rays. 


< 


Proper light control is essential for maximum efficiency. When choosing 
a type of light control consider these factors: 


QUALITY 
tured in a modern plant by skilled workmen. 
EASE OF MAINTENANCE 
service. They are launderable, long lasting, and tear resistant. 


DURABILITY, ECONOMY 


you the finest cotton canvas duck, securely mounted on sturdy 


Steeleco shades are quality shades. They are manufac- 
— Steeleco shades give years of trouble-free 
the selection of Steeleco shades assures 


rollers of the highest quality construction. 


QUALITY WINDOW SHADES FOR OVER A HALF CENTURY | 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. COMPANY 


SPICELAND INDIANA 





CAMPCO 


TUBULAR STEEL 


Comfortable, Strong, 
Good-Looking and Low in Cost 


Unequalled in value, this 
handsome chair is sur- 
prisingly inexpensive, 

is contoured for 
maximum comfort and 
built extra strong 

to last and last, 

even with rough 
treatment. Comes in 3 
baked-on-enamel colors. 


Even standing on edge won't tilt chair! 


Write for details! 


CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


Division of 
National Metal Products Co. 
2222 SOUTH BLVD. « CHARLOTTE 3, N.C. 
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Courtesy of Rich Township High School, Park Forest, Illinois 


Safety in overhead 


servicing makes the job a pleas- 
ure with this Economy Model LB Hi-Reach Tele- 
scoper. Push button control on platform for up and 
down movement makes it possible to adjust yourself 
to exactly the right position for comfortable work- 
ing. Four standard LB models with heights 20 ft. to 
35 ft.: all models lower to clear doorway 6’-8” by 36” 
wide. Model PUL hand operated with height 15 ft. 
Custom built Hi-Reach Telescopers up to 100 ft. 
Write for complete catalogue. Economy Engi- 
neering Co., 4536 W. Lake St., Chicago 24, Ill. 


Headquarters for standard and special engineered overhead service 
lifters and material handling equipment since 1901. 





LUNCH 


phia made it possible for our man- 
agers to audit a graduate course in 
problems of school lunch manage- 
ment. I took the course and all man- 
agers, plus two cooks training to be 
managers, were able to attend at 
least four of the classes. ‘The class 
was thoroughly discussed at the man- 


agers’ meeting on the following Mon- 


Toteline school trays can enhance any 
classroom . .. because of their design and 
smooth-surfaced material. 
Available in colors to blend handsomely 


modern, 


into any decor. 


These are sturdy reinforced plastic trays, 
light weight yet rigid, and tough enough 


day, so that the women who had not 
benefit. We 
been most grateful to Drexel for mak- 


attended could have 
ing this possible. It was beneficial 
for the women to meet managers 
from other schools and to discuss the 
various phases of school lunch in a 
college atmosphere. 

During the summers of 1956 and 
1957, several of the women enrolled 
in the quantity’ cooking course for 


school lunch personnel at Rutger’s 
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to stand up under all school usages. They 
last indefinitely and clean simply by dip- 
ping in hot water. Many sizes available 


in a wide variety of colors. 


Please write for Catalog #475 


MOLDED FIBER GLASS TRAY CO., LINESVILLE, PA. 


Offices in Principal Cities and Canada 


FORGING 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF REINFORCED PLASTIC 
TRAYS AND BOXES 
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WIRE REINFORCED EDGES 
FOR EXTRA STRENGTH 


University in New Jersey. In the 
winter of 1957, we instituted a series 
of field trips. We 


schools, and a school bus took a 


visited other 
group to the plant of one of the ice 
cream companies which supplies us. 
The women saw a fully organized 
and equipped plant at work. 

During this time, interest in the 
American School Food Service As- 
sociation began and in the fall of 
1956, the Pennsbury women asked 
women from the surrounding dis- 
tricts to meet and discuss the possi- 
bility of forming a branch. As a re- 
sult, the Lower Bucks County branch 
of the American School Food Serv- 
ice Association received its charter 
in May 1957. 


Began institutes 


The branch has also been instru- 
mental in requesting institutes for 
Pennsylvania school food service per- 
sonnel similar to those at Rutgers 
University. Four such institutes took 
place during the summer of 1958, 
one in each of four areas of the state. 

Several times each week, I visit 
each cafeteria, and usually once a 
week I visit each cafeteria on the 
same day. I taste the food, observe 
preparation techniques and take in 
at a glance the many things one 
trains oneself to notice—the chil- 
drens’ acceptance of food, work hab- 
its of personnel and cleanliness of 
the various departments of the 
kitchen. I speak with the manager 
about the various problems she may 
have or about some that may have 
been noticed. 

It is a long, hard way to train, 
but it has been the only way we 
could do it. We feel that it has been 
effective, resulting in better work 
attitudes, more sense of responsibil- 
ity, efficient methods and good food, 
well prepared. 

Further proof of the growing skill 
of our cafeteria personnel came in 
August 1955, when they responded 
efficiently and whole-heartedly to 
serving families evacuated during the 
big flood. One school was opened 
families. The women 
worked there and at the Community 


for these 


Center which was also utilized. 
This winter, we are working out 
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Stainless Steel 

milk dispensers save 
$50 a day at large 
midwestern university 


Here's what a food manager responsible for the diets 
of 633 men at a well-known midwestern university 
has to say about Stainless Steel milk dispensers: 


“Our 1000-gallon-a-day milk quota is delivered in 
Stainless Steel cans that go right into the dispensers. 
If we had to fuss with individual containers we’d 
need more counter help and we'd lose some dining 
space because we would have to install refrigerated 
storage facilities for the milk. 

“The Stainless dispensers keep the milk good and 
cold so every serving tastes just right. Each student 
here drinks about a quart of milk a day—probably 
because the dispensers give such quick service and 
because they’re right out in the open, a prominent 
advertisement for milk. 


‘‘We have one specially important reason for favor- 
ing Stainless Steel milk cans and dispensers— sanita- 
tion. We’ve found that Stainless is the easiest mate- 
rial to keep really clean. There’s never any danger 
of chips or breakage, and because Stainless equipment 
wears better and lasts longer, it’s more economical.” 


“We first installed Stainless Steel dispensers back 
in 1955. We have 37 of them now and they save us 
$50 a day because we can buy milk at the bulk 
price. We save on labor costs, too, because we don’t 
need as much kitchen help. 


If you want more information about Stainless Steel 
dispensers, write to United States Steel, 525 William 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


USS is a registered trademark 


United States Stee! Corporation—Pittsburgh 


American Steel & Wire—Cleveland 

National Tube—Pittsburgh 

Cojumbia-Geneva Steei—-San Francisco 

Tennessee Coal & iron—Fairfield, Alabama 

United States Steei Supp!y—Stee! Service Canters 
United States Stes! Export Company 


United States Steel 
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SE-280 


CUSTOM-BUILT to meet 


every EXHIBIT 
REQUIREMENT 


... MICHAELS 


Some ype CASES 





Michaels “Time-Tight”’ custom- 

built exhibit cases are top quality in 

every respect and incorporate such 

features as Innerlocking frames, 

exclusive with Michaels; mitered 

intersections; no exposed screws 

(except where necessary for removal 

of hinged panels), and other struc- 

tural advantages. 

“Time-Tight” exhibit cases are built to assure maximum visi- 
bility and usefulness, distinctive appearance, and protection 
against handling and theft, as well as the ingress of dust or vermin. 
“Time-Tight” custom-built cases are available in table, aisle, 
wall, corner, suspended and recessed styles. They are used 
extensively in schools, colleges, universities, libraries, science 
laboratories, and related types of display rooms. 

Write for catalog which contains illustrations of various styles, 
complete construction details and specifications. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE COMPANY, INC. 


P.O. BOX 668-SE, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


OTHER MICHAELS PRODUCTS: Architectural Metal . Curtain Walls 


Reversible Windows e Bronze and Aluminum Plaques and Memorials e Parking Meters 
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A Symbol of 
High Quality 
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LUNCH 


an exchange system as a means of 
acquainting managers and cooks with 
each other’s problems. Although 
there is a centralized program, each 
cafeteria has its own set of circum- 
stances which determines in one way 
or another how the general plan is 
carried out. 

Each manager will spend one day 
with the manager of another cafe- 
ceria. On the second day, she will 
be alone, managing the staff of the 
cafeteria she is visiting. 

Each cook or full-time employee 
will spend one week in another cafe- 
teria, working as much as possible in 
the same general way as in her home 
lunchroom. 


Expect benefits 


We are hoping for several devel- 
opments from this exchange pro- 
gram. 

First, we hope to increase friendli- 
ness among the women. They usu- 
ally have little opportunity to know 
women in other cafeterias. 

Secondly, we hope that the man- 
agers, in the reports of exchange 
visits, will give the administration 
more insight into the problems and 
good practices which exist in the 
cafeterias they visit. It is another 
way of applying our belief that the 
lunch program is dependent upon 
those concerned with it, not upon 
one or a few. 

There is still much to do. Continu- 
ous effort is needed in cooking and 
baking to perfect techniques and 
procedures; more work with selec- 
tive menus is called for, better per- 
sonnel relations in some areas is a 
must, and closer contacts must be 
made with teachers and students to 
familiarize them with the purpose of 
the school lunch program and other 
matters. 

But, in four and one-half years, 
we feel we have accomplished much. 
We are especially proud that year 
by year, and increasingly, we are 
more convinced that we still have 
much to learn. Such an attitude 
helps us to be of real value to our 
schools and the communities they 


serve. 
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NEW! eKits LAB) Sinn 


CONSENSu+ \ 


*Common Consent NE 





esr. 


ai 


A 


BOSTON KS 

for general classroom use 
PERFORMANCE ~— unequalled 
IMPROVEMENTS-— positive mechanical lock on 8-size pencil guide 
CLEANLINESS— no fall-out, nickel-plated receptacle stays put 
STRENGTH — rugged “‘bridge-like”’ frame, steel rack 
EFFICIENT—25% more cutting edges, consistently produce clean, 
sharp points without waste 


@ ample shelf and drawer storage 

®@ peg board storage panels 

@ stainless steel sink, apparatus supports, electric connections 
@ large easy-moving casters with individual brakes; bar handle 


@ sturdy well-built maple cabinet; chemically resistant top BOSTON RANGER 


Science Kit (originator of port- The necessary apparatus—of the 3 points—outside adjustment 


able Science Kits for elementary finest quality and specifically de h : . . 
~ : : 4 =e eavy-dut double bearings for Speed Cutters assure 
science teaching) has developed signed for storage in the Science : y 8 F - 


- : 7 } verfectly centered points 
this movable science laboratory Kit Lab—is available at low cost, P 1 + salad E deal 
unit for elementary and junior Ce Oe ee Cee 


high schools takes 6 pencil sizes—no waste 
$279.00, freight not included Write for circular Free comprehensive report on sharpeners 


in schools, Booklet w, 
SCIENCE KIT LAB CORP. C. ae HUNT PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Serving Educators Since 1939 


Box 69 Tonawanda, N. Y. PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 











 SE-282 


SAFE-LAD 


STAINLESS reduces school 
STEEL | maintenance costs 


—— PAYS FOR ITSELF 


Key 
Controlled 
School's 
master key 
Opens every 
locker, 


This mobile ladder truck saves 50% or 

more labor time. Used by hundreds of 

school districts for maintenance of 

lights; painting, washing, cleaning of 

windows, blinds, upper walls. Model : 
M-6, shown, is for 7’ to 14’ overhead ci sien l 


work 4-way guard rat 


Safe-Lad locks automatically. Stabil 
ity exceeds Safety Code. Lifetime steel 
construction. Compact dimensions. Two 
work trays — upper one adjustable to 
best work level. Guard rail protection 
frees both hands for action 


Free packaged freight shipment direct 
COMBINATION from manufacturer Want more infor- 
PADLOCKS mation? Mail coupon—no representa- 


tive will call Rolls supplies right to job 
through all door § 





1525 —— Thousands of No. 1500 — Same as No, 1525, Se 2 SS eS SB ee eee ee ee eee ee 
ombinations, with 3- but without key-control. I SAFE-LAD MFG. CO., 1033 S. E. ASH ST., PORTLAND 14, ORE. 
1. dialing, protect FREE — 4 page folder with com- Without obligation please send me complete information 
plete information on both No. Name Title 
1525 and No. 1500. Write today School 
to Dept. 8. 








Address. 


[ck Company. Milwaukee 45.Wis. “Wovldd- Largest: Padlock Monupastaners yey Zone__State 
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In classroom and office... 


H-O-N adds to the quietness 
H-O-N “210” FILES — a newly perfected all- 


nylon roller cradle delivers whisper-smooth 
action .. . dramatically reduces noise. You can 
have Hushed Filing at its finest in this sturdy 
281% inch deep file line. All of the most desir- 


able features at a remarkably economical cost. 


H-O-N “310” FILES —a new suspension file 
line in 261% inch depth. For those who want a 
substantial, good performing unit at a real low 
price. 

Both above models are outstanding values in 
their price range. Letter and legal sizes with 
locks optional in 2, 3, 4, 5 drawers. See your 
local H-O-N dealer or write 


THE H-O-N CO. 


MUSCATINE, IOWA 




















DIRECT PRICES & DISCOUNTS 
TO SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
' ‘ t ° 4 
LODGES, HOTELS, CLUBS, etc P Blow the whistle on 
NOW, Monroe Folding Banquet Tables, at no extra cost are locker room filth with 
offered with completely finished tops, highly resistant to most 

serving hazards. May be USED WITHOUT TABLE CLOTHS, LAUNDRITE WASHERS 
if desired. Also available in Melamine and Ornacel special color f 

and pattern types. Write for catalog with direct factory prices You can improve locker room sanitation 

and discounts to religious and educational institutions, clubs, with a Laundrite Washer and Extractor. 

lodges, etc. Helps you keep gym and washable team 

MONROE TRUCKS uniforms clean all year long — not just 

For Folding Tables and at the beginning of the school year. Re- 

Chairs quires only part-time attention of a 


Transport and store your fold- student monitor. Write for detailed 
ing tables and chairs the easy, = ail 

modern way on MONROE intormation, 

Trucks. Construction of Trans- 

port-Storage Trucks permits 

maneuverability in limited space. 


See Catalog. Comptete Line of | LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


Chair e 
Truck TSC Folding Chairs 


| Division of 
THE Mon roe q— Company | American Saatinn. ane Metals, Inc. 


Lf * . 
66 CHURCH ST. COLFAX, IOWA | Dept. SEL-1058, East Moline, Ill. 
| 
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NEW PRODUCT REVIEWS 





Colorful, Shatterproof Plastic Panels 


SE-401 


Economical for Use as Skylights, Wall Areas, Roof Overhangs 


Colorful, shatterproof reinforced plas- 
tic panels of Structoglas are available 
for use as skylights, relight panels, wall 
areas, roof overhangs, and covered walks 
as well as shower and lavatory parti- 
tions. Incorporating this practical mate- 
rial in the basic construction of the 
school assures bright, glare-free lighted 
classrooms. Because of the translucent 
quality of Structoglas, no direct sun- 
light is admitted to the building and 
the hot infra-red rays of the sun are 
filtered out. The building stays cooler 
and more comfortable. Children and 
teachers complete their day with less 
fatigue and eye strain. Lighting costs 
are materially reduced, 

These lightweight panels clean to a 
gleam with a damp cloth, won't fade, 


discolor or craze from sunlight, clean- 


SPRAY SHELLAC SE-402 
For Refinishing Desk Tops, Etc. 


School custodians can tackle the mul- 
tiple school touch-up and_ refinishing 
jobs with comparative ease and speed 
with a clear aerosol spray shellac called 
Bulls Eye Spray Shellac. This material 
is ideal for worn spots on floors, thresh- 
olds, door saddles and stair treads. It is 
used to refinish desk tops and other 
school furniture with push-button ease. 
The product can be sprayed directly 
over worn finishes such as varnish, lac- 
quers, sealers or other common wood 
finishes, blending with no lap marks. 

This shellac also can be used to pro- 
tect shop tools and numerous school fix- 
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ing, or hard usage in even the busiest 
areas. 
Srructrocias Dtv., INTERNATIONAI 


Mo.pep 
Ohio. 


Piastics, Inc., Cleveland, 


tures against soiling, rusting or marring 
and is a quick sealer for knots in wood, 
etc. 
WituiAM ZINsseR & Co., INc., 516 
59th St., New York, N. Y. 


MODULAR FURNITURE LINE 
For Executive Offices 


SE-403 


A new aall-steel Aristocrat Modular 
furniture line creates an atmosphere of 
individuality and distinction yet pro- 
vides a comfortable, practical work area. 
The line can be assembled in unlimited 
variations of work units. The matched 
component line includes: desks with end 
panels; tables; credenzas; tops; file and 
storage cabinets. 

Whether it be an L-shape or U-shape 
grouping, these custom-planned com- 
binations afford maximum efficiency in 


a minimum amount of floor space. 

REMINGTON RANpD Drv. or SPERRY 
Ranp Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 


TRIOCULAR MICROSCOPE SE-404 


Has Monocular Tube for Camera 
Attachment 


Bausch & Lomb has just announced 
a new line of Dynoptic microscopes 
equipped with Triocular Bodies. In ad- 
dition to the visual comfort provided by 
inclined binocular eyepieces, the new 
microscope combines a monocular tube 
for camera attachment which allows 
convenient photomicrography or simul- 
taneous visual observation by a second 
person. 

The design of the new instrument 
allows 80% of the source illumination 
to be directed to the monocular camera 
tube. High-intensity, B & L microscope 
illuminators assure that remaining light 
will be sufficient for visual operation. 

New B&L Triocular Body doubles 
normal magnification. Body can be ro- 
tated over full 360 degrees for accurate 
orientation of specimen in relation to 
picture frame and quickly locked for 
comfortable viewing position. 

Bauscyu & Loms Optica. Co., Scren- 
riric INSTRUMENT Drv., 635 St. Paul 
St.. Rochester 2, N. Y. 





For more information . . 


about products in this section, 
circle the corresponding SE num- 
ber on the business reply card on 
the last page and mail to us. 














Recessed Troffer Luminaires SE-406 The Argus may be ordered in widths 
For Low Cost, High Level Lighting up to 12” and in units up to four lamps 
slimline only 
LicHtinc Dynamics, 802 W. Whittier 
Blvd., Whittier, Calif. 


Lighting Dynamics announces Argus, 
a new series of recessed troffer lumi- 
naires which use the new high output 
and very high output lamps. The series 
produces long continuous lines of un- Adding Machine SE-407 


broken | light complete ly integrated Is 10-Key Model 
with ceiling construction. They're ideal 


for 200 foot-candle-level lighting. 

Cost-per-lumen is very low, particu- 
larly when using the high output 800 output of approximately two conven- 
milliamp lamps, each of which has the tional slimline lamps. 


SE-288 


A new hand-operated Odhner adding 





machine, designed for portability, ease 
of operation and simple servicing, has 





been introduced by Facit, Inc. Stream- 
lined in appearance, the unit is pre- 


HAWS Series 2500 | cision manufactured with a minimum 
for versatile 
school applications. 


of parts. 
Engineered for silent operation, the 
Odhner has a 10-key Sunstrand key- 
board, scientifically adapted for operat- 
0 4 F . p | EC F i N T . G RA [ UJ N | T ing comfort, including easily accessible, 


finger-fitted keys, slanted at an angle 


deck-top, receptor and fountain | =:".""“"" “Shes 


Facir, Inc., 404 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


in lightweight, tough fiberglass. |" | 
Color, too, at no extra cost. “as Many Now Features 


The new 1959 Califone Director 

a Model 12V-9 features an entirely new 

Look-no rims no cracks no 12-watt straight AC amplifier having 

+ J +] both increased frequency range and dis- 

s 8 F e tortion reduced to a negligible mini- 
oints. It's all One Piece for =" 

J - Newest features are a plug-in cart- 

2 « ridge which may be optionally mon- 

ultimate ease of maintenance aural or stereo, an outlet for second 

channel stereo operation, a new auto- 

e ™ matic arm rest which secures the arm 

and sanitation automatically to protect the cartridge 

Ld and needles in spite of careless use. The 


unit floats on cushioned spring feet to 





Get the full st te for detail prevent groove jumping due to floor 
et the story: write for i 


sheets for Series 2500. A drinking sh Sh glia clue: a aul = : : | vibration. It incorporates increased mi- 
fountain separate from main receptor sisal ' - | crophone gain for use with the lower 
is provided on Series 2700 - level high fidelity microphones, and 
“two receptor” units, to meet code through its 12’ extended range heavy 
requirements of certain localities duty loudspeakers, it will cover an audi- 
ence of 1500 persons for either voice 
FA CET rT) or music. 

DRINKING is a CaLIFONE Corp., 1041 N. Sycamore 

1443 FOURTH STREET (Since 1909) BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA | Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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SE-289 


SAFE, DURABLE, EXTRA RUGGED 
GAME- TIME TRAMPOLINES 





| SE-291 


‘and here’s a brand NEW 
addition to the Borroughs 
line of quality products 








Meet all A.A.U. and Inter-Collegiate Specifications. 
6 models. Game-time Tramps are scientifically de- 
signed with many new features. Welded steel frames, 
spaced dual side and end rails, new hanger bar for 
best suspension, nylon beds. 3-way fold for quick 
transportation and storage. 


Write today for literature on all Game-time 
products. 


























651610 


Also available in double face 
Both models obtainable in 3 
and 4-foot widths. 








GATES “Handee” Check Rack 
PARTITIONS There comes a time when there’s a need for this handy 


type of rack. Borroughs “Handee” double-purpose rack, 
with rounded, cornered posts, is sturdy and compact. It 
can be assembled in minutes without bolts or nuts—or 
quickly disassembled and stored away. 3-way hanging 
hanger bar holds 4 garments per foot on the front side . . 
reverse it, and it holds 5 garments per foot on the other side 

. Or use top of bar for greatest hanger capacity. Both 
hanger bar and shelf can be lowered to accept children’s 
Acorn Wire and tron Works y " garments. Hats rest on 3 raised apex-ridges. Hangers and 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES | : casters optional. Choice of 5 modern colors. 


fl V \B V7 \ 


send for literature 

















Schools wire mesh partitions 
Acorn Wire and Iron Works 
SINCE 1913 \ NEW YORK - CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES 

















It’s easy to raise or lower hanger bar and shelf—no bolts required. 











Acorn Wire and Iron Works BORROUGHS mawracturinc company 


4940 S. Kilbourn Avenue * Chicago 32 + LUdlow 5-0600 | OF KALAMAZOO 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES A SUBSIDIARY OF THE AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY OF DETROIT 
101 Park Avenue 1709 W. Eighth Street it 
MUrray Hill 9-7370 DUnkirk 9-4747 3066 NORTH BURDICK @ KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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When a certain school system recently built 
% four elementary schools 


they excluded kitchens (2) and cafeterias. 


Hot meals are prepared by 


one central kitchen =e =) %.4 and served in Rigi 


multi-purpose rooms directly from CART @@mucin 


on wheels 
RESULT: enormous savings in school 
Serves 373, 26 02.* meals 


construction, maintenance, labor and food costs. Jinceiensmabcnaeineanie 
Serves 220, 44 02.1 meals 
(tfull course meal for adults) 


For brochure and case histories of schools 


Easily cleaned. No cracks or crevices 
to catch dirt, food particles 


write: ATLAS Models HCP-165 and HCP-2000 
Division finished in either standard 


NATIONAL CORNICE WORKS, 1323 Channing Street, Los Angeles 21, Calif or deluxe stainless steel 





PROJECT FLOOR im for Every Job in Your Schooll 


h LOCKER SPACE 100 °M ino sits 
WITH (F©LLGO’S “STOR-MOR” BASE 


AW 0. MORE a there’s a DAV-SON Board 


Wherever you need a Bulletin Board 
—in lobby, office, library, ete.—for 
directory listings or announcements, 
you'll find a Dav-Son Board for the 
job. Attractive, sturdy, warp-proof 
—quality-built throughout *. the 
largest manufacturer in the industry. 


Changeable-Letter 
BULLETIN BOARDS D if 
y 


For indoor or outdoor use. Man 

styles with locking glass doors and 
illumination. Sturdy reinforced mit- 
ered corners, hardwood or metal 
frames in choice of handsome finish. 
Also available with 5’-5” standards. 





Genuine Self-Sealing 
CORK-BACK BOARDS 


World’s largest selection of indoor and outdoor 
styles. Hardwood or metal frames, with or 
without locking glass doors. 


MODEL TM-12 FA SS 


Tolco’s ‘‘Stor-Mor'’ features exclusive steel splined tops of 
100% laminated Northern hard maple. Twelve individual heavy 
gauge steel lockers—6 each side—ball point fasteners and 
mating pulls and lugs for padlocks. Available in baked green 
or gray enamel. 


TOLERTON MAKES A COMPLETE LINE 
OF 2 AND 4 STUDENT BENCHES 


Finest Quality 
CHALK BOARDS 


Black or Green. Exclusive 
smooth Dur-O-Plate Chalk 
Surface. Wide range of sizes. 


Also manufacturers of Desk and Door 
style Nameplates, Stock Metal Signs, DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
Flashing Safety Signs, and other products. // your dealer can’t supply 


Write for our big FREE 1958 Catalog. 9/2 Write direct. 


SH TS-OA No, TS-02564 
ESTABLISHED 1694 A. C. DAVENPORT & SON, INC. 
T HE To LERTON C OMPANY Now in Our 26th Year of Quality Service 


° : 
265 N. FREEDOM AVE. - ALLIANCE, OHIO Seee DEPT. S.E., 311 N. DESPLAINES ST. © CHICAGO 6, ILL. eos 
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Absorption Analyzer SE-409 


New Model Announced 


Model PO-1 is designed to economi- 
cally provide the electrostatic pick-up 
and other Analyzer features at greatly 
reduced cost to schools which are now 
using conventional oscilloscopes. Used 
with a scope in the same manner as a 
preamplifier, the PO-1 makes it possible 
to pick up and trace signals electro- 
statically in any circuit which has peri- 
odic waveforms between 3 mec and 240 
me. Because of the elimination of physi- 
cal connection between the Analyzer and 
the circuit under test, loading is mini- 
mized, as is also the danger of shock-ex- 
citing defective components into tempo- 
rary normal operation. 

Because of its tuned circuits, the 
Analyzer increases the sensitivity of 
scopes from 10 to 100 times depending 
on the circuit under test. 

KincsTton EvLectrronic Corp., Med- 


field, Mass. 


Flameproofing Solution SE-410 
For Fabrics 
MS-2 is a flameproofing solution for 
fabrics packaged in pint, quart, and 
gallon containers. It is a clear, colorless, 
odorless, harmless solution which may 
be used for spraying or dipping. MS-2 
cannot be detected on even the finest 
fabrics in delicate colors, yet renders 
them incapable of supporting a flame 
or afterglow, even under the intense 
heat of an 1800° blow torch. It is also 
resistant to insects. 
F LAMEPROOFING 
Corp., 450 Airport Blvd., International 
Airport, San Antonio, Tex. 


INTERNATIONAI 


Pot Washer SE-411 
For Automatic, Manual Operation 


Model RT-36, a new pot and utensil 
washer, handles all cooking, baking, serv- 
ing and storing utensils normally used 
in kitchens serving 5,000 meals daily. 

The unit is a batch type Roto Table 
washer with a table area of 36” di- 
ameter (7 sq. ft. 


and a work opening 
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3814” wide by 30” high. The table 
shaft extends through the bottom of the 
spray chamber and is driven through a 
Metalwash Safety 
Clutch by a worm gear type % h.p. 


special Friction 
motorized reducer. The Roto Table 
travels at the rate of 10 rpm. 
Constructed of polished stainless steel, 
seam welded, the tank capacity of the 
machine is 85 gallons. The spray sys- 
tem is a vortex of 48 stainless steel noz- 
zles, with a bank of 21 each on lower 


and upper tubes, and 6 in the side riser. 


For ease of cleaning and maintenance, 
the spray tube end caps, the spray tubes 
and the riser are readily removable. 

Following the wash cycle, 17 nozzles 
impinge hot water from three sides in 
a sanitizing rinse. Fresh water is fed 
through a line strainer to prevent rinse 
nozzle clogging. 

A filter system is provided, as is a 
single control panel, for automatic and 
manual operation. 

METALWASH MACHINERY 


Elizabeth, N. J. 


Corp., 


SE-295 





ho 
Lyt-all . 
FLOWING FLAT 


Ce Cmts tae oa 





Save money while you create lasting 
beauty with Pratt « Lambert New Lyt-all 
Flowing Flat on walls and ceilings. 





Hides exceptionally well, flows smoothly, 
covers more surface with less material. Has 
no objectionable odor. Can be scrubbed to 
keep that “fresh look”. 


Typical buildings kept 
beautiful at a saving with 
Pratt & Lambert Products 


Ohio Wesleyan 


Select from an unequalled decorative 
Delaware, Ohio 


; : range of exclusive P & L Calibrated Colors® 
Community War Memorial that harmonize perfectly. 
Rochester, New York ie 
ire Ask the man who uses it! 
Pennsylvania Psychiatric J 

Hospital Mail coupon today 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Check one or both boxes. 


Gulf National Bank 


Gulfport, Mississippi 


St.. 





ona 5 Tonawando 


4 Ratt & LAMBERT, 
; flalo 7 N.Y. In Cano : 
: i °. 
yo Fort Erie. Ontar! 
| Please se™ 
oO I would like 
= att 


\ 

c., Dert-'. ! “ | 

Lever House 254 Courtwr's \ 
New York City, New York \ 
General Baking Company \ 


Spartanburg, South Carolina 


\ 
Ranch Acres Shopping \ 
\ 


color cards. 


estions ! 


ad me free | 
ptative- | 
\ 


Suge 
color § “0 
« Lambert repres 


yy a 


Center trained Pr 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Palais de Justice 
de Chicoutimi 1 ,xppress 
Chicoutimi, Province of Quebec 


— 
\ Name ———— 





PRATT xs LAMBERT-we. _ 











A Dependable Name in Paint since 1849 
NEW YORK e BUFFALO e CHICAGO e FORT ERIE, ONT. 





Signs 


SE-412 


Letters Are Vandal-Proof 


A vandal-proof key-lock arrangement 


blanks make 


and flanged letter 


ilonemeta. 


it 


CP» ey mtr 
Qa acyardted Cans 
Prbywlfedes Cobyeslrez 
These are the terms of modern paint technology 
From the laboratories of TREMCO, new and better 
products are emerging. An important one is TREMSEAL, 


a completely new, entirely different, amazingly 
superior seal for wood and concrete floors. 


An Exciting New. Development in Floor Seals 


MM LIUAYZ 


FOR WOOD AND CONCRETE FLOORS 


% WEARS TWICE AS LONG 


easy 


to change copy in seconds on the new 
Diversa-Sign. The signs come in 4, 6, 
and 8-ft. lengths with as many lines of 
copy and any combinations of the fol- 
dark 


fire red, bright orange, royal blue, jet 


lowing colors as desired: green, 


black or white. Made entirely of alumi- 


num, the frame and horizontal guide 


strips are formed of heavy gauge chan- 
nel extrusions. The locking strips fea- 
ture built-in locking posts that can be 
repositioned easily inside the extruded 
channel. 

The letter blanks are aluminum with 
the baked Each is 


color in enamel. 


SE-296 


2; 
Loa 


Lica 


ar Py 


AS CONVENTIONAL SEALS 


% MORE DURABLE— MORE ATTRACTIVE 
* 3 HOUR DRY 


TREMSEAL is a “synthetic elastomer”. It dries faster, wears longer and looks better than 
any floor seal you have ever seen. For proof, ask your Tremco Man for a sample, or 
write The Tremco Manufacturing Company, 8701 Kinsman Road, Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


This test conducted in the 
presence of, and certified by 
Cosma Testing Laboratories, 
an independent laboratory. 
The Taber Abraser (lower 
right) was used on identical 
concrete test panels treated as 
shown. Note TREMSEAL’s 
obvious superiority in abra- 
sion resistance. 


TREIMCO 


PRODUCTS AND METHODS FOR BUILDING 
MAINTENANCE & CONSTRUCTION 


AMOUNT OF WEAR (MGS. LOST) 

















THE TABER ABRASER 
] ! 1 

400 500 600 
LENGTH OF TIME (CYCLES) 





700 800 900 


62” high with the letter 412” high 
and the 
blank for maximum readability. Each 
blank 120 
for easy hanging on the guide strips, 


scientifically positioned on 


is bent at the upper edge 
permitting rapid change of copy regard- 
In the 


locked position, the sturdy lock strips 


less of the wind or weather. 

keep the letters rigidly in place and 

prevent any removal or vandalism. 
Diversa Mec. Co., 35700 Vine St., 


Willoughby, Ohio. 


Portable Lectern SE-413 


Is Transistorized 


The 


tained electronic 


Lecternette is a new self-con- 
lectern, with voice and 
music amplification of high fidelity qual- 
ity. It can be set up and put into op- 
eration in less than 30 seconds. Operates 
from batteries when 110 volt house cur- 
available. 

18” high, 1534’ 
wide, and 834” in depth. Reading sur- 
face is 14” x 14” and weight is approxi- 
Ibs. 
Sou ND-CRAFT 


ester Rd., Pittsburgh 2, Pa. 


rent is not readily 


The unit measures: 


mately 24 


Systems, 661 Roch- 


Water Tube Boilers SE-414 

Occupy Only 40 Sq. Ft. of Space 

A complete line of attractively-priced 
water tube boilers, Vapor Drum Modu- 
latic, fill a wide range of heating re- 
quirements. These boilers are unusually 
compact with the 150 BHP (5,000,000 
BTU per hour 
1) sq. ft. 

Boiler 


smaller. 


boiler occupying only 
rooms can be 9x12 ft. or 


Space saved adds an extra 


room to building designs. Ease of in- 
150 Ib. ft. floor 
spotting Drum 


stallation and per sq. 


loading permits the 
Modulatic where steam is needed. 
High heat transfer efficiency results in 
1.6 sq. ft. of heating surface per boiler 
horsepower. 
Vapor HEATING Corp., 6420 W. How- 


ard St., Chicago 31, IIl. 
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On Guard Against Power Failure 





Reliable, Low Cost Fairbanks-Morse 
Generators Keep Vital School Facil- 


ities Going —Fxits, hallways, assembly halls, and 
alarm systems...all school safety facilities depend on 
sufficient power for their operation. If power fails, 
you'll want the instant, dependable emergency power 
of a performance-proven F-M standby generator. The 
rugged Model 25P-36 shown above is only one of a 
complete line with capacities ranging from 400 watts 
to 125 kw. Each is backed by the Fairbanks-Morse 
name for reliability, low cost, and service. For full 
details on models especially suited to school use, 
write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


® FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering when you want the BEST 





WATER SYSTEMS « GENERATING SETS ¢ MAGNETOS « PUMPS 
MOTORS ¢ SCALES ¢« DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES 


SE-298 


everything in electronics for the SCHOOL 


ALLIED’S 


452-PAGE 1959 


CATALOG [ es best places... 


get the most widely used 
ELECTRONIC SUPPLY GUIDE att : . 
Make us your complete, de- } School, church, office, for 
pendable supply source for all iS every room where people 
your electronic equipment h \ ‘ 
featuring ALLIED’S own needs. We specialize in sup- / meet, Hampden builds 


lies for training purposes } air. il 
knight-kits ian our exc lusive > nl H’ r a nt d _— y 
for Electronics Training KITS—unsurpassed for qual- constructed an ecorator 


a ¥eat Gad tabi haemenls ity and value. Depend on us : designed for each specific 


for time-saving, money-sav- . : 
ing electronic supply service public seating need, 


e@ Recorders & Accessories and personal help. Write to- Hampden gives your bud- 

@ School Sound Systems day for the FREE 1959 ALLIED 

Catalog—your best Buying geta break, are For 
: Guide to everything in Elec- detailed information on 

e Tubes and Transistors . 


tronics. . 
e Thousands of Parts HH aliens the most complete line 
of adult and juvenile 

. Specialists in Electronic e ° . 
1) |—. Supply for Schools Easthampton, Massachusetts folding furniture, write 


send for A L L | & D ca A oO j re] Department HS-12 today direct. 
fi. FREE catalog 100 N. Western Ave., Dept 8-K8, Chicago 86, Ill. 


wu Pl Distributors throughout the United States 


. . 


Ovo 4S GANTYS 


ALLIED RADIO 


Hampden Public Seating! 


e@ Hi-Fi Audio Equipment 


@ Tools and Books 
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SE-415 


Entries Are Easy to Make, Erase 


Visual Control Board 


Many scheduling problems can be 
Rol-a-chart, a 


control 


solved with the com- 


pletely new concept in visual 
boards. Entries are made directly on 
the rotating, transparent, plastic sleeve 
with marking pencil and erased with a 
wipe of a cloth. No typing, tabs, or cards 
are needed. 

The continuous sleeve is moved across 
a fixed grid, so designed that any time 
intervals from minutes to months can 


be set up. The board provides 8 sq. ft. of 


sq. ft. of wall space. Time is visualized 
instantly by moving the sleeve forward 
or backward to check any phase of 


scheduling, past or future. 


Sturdily built of steel, the Rol-a-chart 
is equipped with wall hangers, folding 
easel and carrying handle. It may be 
hung flat on a wall or stood on a desk. 
Two marking pencils with extra black 
and red leads are furnished with the 
unit. 

Coney, BaLttzer & StTewarp, 494 
Jefferson St., San Francisco 9, Calif. 


Washer-Extractor SE-416 


Takes 19 Lbs. of Leundry 


scheduling space, yet occupies only 4 


SE-300 





The Duplex heavy-duty washer-ex- 
tractor features a 28’ diameter tub for 
peak washing efficiency. The user has a 
cye le choice of either 20 or 30 minutes. 
A built-in coin meter and a built-in soap 
chute are two innovations. 


West Springfield High School West Springfield, Mass. Arch., Warren H. Ashley West Hartford, Conn. 


Dupiex Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 


NATURAL SLATE CHALHKBOARDS 


: ! 
. . . because young eyes deserve the best! iii ins Mila iene 


Trend setting in every detail! That’s the new West Springfield Designed to Look Less Bulky 
High School. And blending perfectly with the contemporary 
feel of its classrooms are natural slate chalkboards. A wise 
choice because slate’s neutral color provides the right balance 
with modern decor’s strong, gay colors. But there’s more to 
the choice of slate than mere color harmony. For of all 
chalkboards, slate communicates best. Only white chalk on 
slate produces the desired high contrast necessary to permit 
young eyes to see and grasp the written message instantly. 
Only slate is so easy to clean .. . durable . . . and so low in 
annual maintenance cost. That’s why leading schools, like 
West Springfield, continue to specify natural slate . . . quarried 


in Pennsylvania. Style-Line steel desks and tables come 


for information on specific properties of slate, write: 
NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 
THE STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 


Pen Argyl, Pa. 


equipped with stainless steel top edges, 
perforated back panels, and cast alumi- 
num contour legs. The stainless steel 
edge is embossed and has been given a 
satin finish to blend with the brushed 


natural slate . . . 500 million years in the making aluminum drawer handles. Permanently 


TOMET ENCLOSURES ‘ 


: p 


SHOWER STALLS ® 


welded to the desk or table, this 11/2’ 
edge cannot tear loose. 


Full height adjustment (from 29 to 
30% ’") on all desks and tables is pos- 
sible. 


THe Bentson Merc. Co., Aurora, 


<7 


PATIOS & WALKS 8 | Ill. 
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(4 CHAIR TRUCKS 


For 1 vertical row of chairs. _ 


Sliding rack securely holds partial loads. 


Built to outlast the chairs! 


Here’s your topnotch chair truck 

value. Nutting’s high grade ma- 

terials and fine workmanship give Fig. 964 

you year in, year out economy. Double Decker 

Ample size steel frames and ball . —holds 4 
s - vertical rows. 

bearing rubber tired wheels of 

adequate diameter insure longer (7/Q7 

life and easiest operation under ay 

heavy loads. Finished in attrac- Wo \ 

tive metallic grey. 


Write for Chair Truck Literature 
and Bulletin 53-SC, which shows 
food service, classroom, main- 

tenance trucks and others. 


Fig. 969 For 2 vertical rows 


Fig. 965 Low for under stage 

storage—chairs stock 
flat and crossways. 

Since 1891 NUTTING TRUCK & CASTER CO. 

2609 East Division St. « Faribault, Minn. 











MIN. 
veg ee, 


°3 sf. 


VISITORS 


1234 a 
|HOME | 


Model 250-6; 72” x 34” x 6” Overall; 5” Letters; 
612” x 10” Numbergrams 


E-Z READ NUMBERGRAMS e TRANSLUCENT NAME PANELS 
MULTI-COLORED LIGHTS e VIBRATOR HORN 
TIME-OUT CLOCK (Optional) @ FIVE BRILLIANT COLORS 


Scoremaster Boards deliver the utmost in accuracy, read- 
ability, ease of installation and low maintenance. Plan NOW 
for Spectator Satisfaction the coming season by writing for 
complete information on all Scoremaster Scoreboards. 


THE M. D. BROWN COMPANY 


2207 Lake St. Niles, Mich. 


When Split-Seconds Count — Count On Scoremaster” 
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Best way to fence 
a playground 


(iss) Cyclone Fence 


Cyclone Fence is a wise choice to enclose school play- 
grounds—especially where small children must play 
unsupervised. 

With Cyclone Fence on guard the children stay inside 
the yard. Cyclone Fence is so constructed that the most 
adventuresome youngster will find it almost impossible 
to go under or over it. And that means that undesirable 
people and stray dogs will find it just as difficult to get 
in. The children play safely behind a Cyclone Fence. 

Cyclone Fence is strong and tough. It will give years 
of service with a minimum of maintenance. That sturdy 
Cyclone Chain Link Fabric can take years of playtime 
abuse without serious effect, and its smooth galvanized 
finish has no sharp points to injure playing children or 
tear their clothes. 

If you are building a new school or considering new 
fence for an older one, investigate Cyclone. Just send in 
the convenient coupon for complete information on all 
types of Cyclone Fence and Gates. 


USS and Cyclone are registered trademarks 


Cyclone Fence Dept. 
American Steel & Wire 
Division of 


United States Steel 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegar nois : Sales Offices 


Cyclone Fence, American Steel & Wire 
Dept. 3108, Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Please send me, without obligation, complete information on 
Cyclone Fence and Gates. 


Name 


Address 





Tote Box SE-418 
For Storing School Supplies 

Various types of school supplies and 
materials can be safely and conveniently 
stored in the new Modubox. Adjustable 
dividers inserted into ribbed wall in- 
dentations make separate compartments 
from 1” square to the entire box size. 
The variety of compartment sizes makes 
Modubox ideal for storing many dif- 
ferent materials—from art department 
brushes and paints to small workshop 
parts and delicate laboratory apparatus. 

Formed from U. S. Royalite, a dura- 


a -, Man 
ays: 


ble rubber based plastic, Moduboxes 
have one-piece construction. They are 
acid, alkali and greaseproof, will not 


chip, break or splinter in normal use. 


SE-304 


Yes, We Have Them! 
New - 


BIG 64-Inch 


WALL MAPS 


CRAMS UNITED STATES 


8 BIG 64-inch WALL MAPS Now available 


¢ Political United States and World 

e Physical Political United States and World 
¢ Colored Outline United States and World 

¢ Beginners United States and World 


Large scale * Type easy to read from Classroom distance 


For Complete details—Send for New Catalog No. 91A 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, inc 


730 EAST WASHINGTON STREET 


NOIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


The boxes stack for maximum stor- 
age in minimum space. Available in 
over 60 standard sizes and depths or 
custom made to school specifications. 

Ho.tiywoop Piastic Arts, INc., 515 
E. Ninth St., Los Angeles: 15, Calif. 


SE-419 
Gray Sheet Glass 
To Control Brightness 

Pennvernon Graylite was designed 
specifically to meet the need of the 
architectural field for a glass to help 
control light environment. It will be 
manufactured in two thicknesses, 1/8” 
and 7/32’. The 1/8” glass will provide 
a visible light transmittance of 31 per 
cent. The 7/32” sheet provides visible 
light transmittance of 13% and a radi- 
ant energy transmittance of 45 to 50% 
which meets the requirements of Fed- 
eral specifications for heat-absorbing 
glasses, 

Graylite will substantially reduce the 
need for supplementary light control 
measures from blinds, hoods, louvres, or 
other shading devices. It is recom- 
mended for glazing elevations facing 
east, southeast, west, southwest, and 
points between especially those which 
are subject to exposure by direct sun- 
light. 

Available in stock sheet sizes up to 
60” x 84”. 

PirrsBuRGH P Late Grass Co., 632 
Ft. Duquesne Blvd., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


SE-420 
Floor Machine 
Is Battery Powered 

S. C. Lawlor Co.’s Model 26 is the 
largest battery powered machine made. 
It cleans 20,000 sq. ft. per hour and 
does the whole job—dispenses clean 
water, scrubs, and then vacuums up the 
dirty water. 

The outstanding feature is the four 
24-volt battery pack housed in front, 
so designed that another pack can be 
substituted in a few minutes, when re- 
charging is necessary. There are two 
tanks, a 10-gallon solution tank and a 
22-gallon recovery tank. The unit has a 
26” brush spread with the squeegee as- 
sembly at the rear in easy reach. There 
is a hand squeegee to pick up water 
from hard-to-reach places like corners, 
door jambs, etc. 

The frame is all-welded structural 
steel, corrosion protected. 10” roller 
bearing wheels have neoprene tires. 
Model 26 is 52” long, 2612’” wide, and 
weighs 540 Ibs. 

S. C. Lawtor Co., 124 N. Aberdeen 
St., Chicago 7, IIl. 
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NATIONAL CAFETERIA SEATING 


NO. 706 CHAIR — 
Constructed of 1-in. O.D. elec- 
tronically welded tubular steel 
with graceful Queen Anne front 
legs. Triple chrome plated 
frame, hardwood saddle seat, 
curved back. Harvest Wheat or 
Walnut finish. 











NO. 1906 TABLE — 
This popular table has a 
NEVAMAR - surfaced top and 
two pedestals, each with 3-in. 
chrome plated column and 8 x 
20 in. pressed steel base in 
brown or black crackle. Ad- 
justable glides. Sizes from 24 x 
60 to 36 x 96 in. 
Write for complete 
+a gh presse Lamnate sare National School catalog 
> designed for long life 
and tasting beauty 
> resistant to cigarette burns 
> withstands bedding water 


owen eabe @ SEE OUR EXHIBITS: A.S.B.0. show, October 5 to 9, Statler Hotel, New York City; 
acre N.S.S.E.A. show, Nov. 30 to Dec. 3, Palmer House, Chicago. 


> not affected by aicohol. 


(crm NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY 


TOP 
mags aa Div. of National Store Fixture Co., Inc. a ODENTON, MARYLAND 
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helmets and 


Teacher Shortage 9 


Large Classes * 
rifles 


Advanced teaching methods now call 


for use of film transparencies for class- have boys me itelayilals has ie) raatel 45. 
room projection. Instructors can handle 


larger classes, imparting factual knowl- your safety eYehige)| team!! 


edge faster, clearer, easier and with , 

KADET HELMET 

ees =a 3 Rugged, white crash helmet will give plenty 

The new KwikKopy - of long, serviceable wear. Ideal for, Safety Pa- 

Mak ' trols—easily visible in any kind of weather. One 
iK- \ size fits all boys. Web chin strap, headband. 

er” produces low-cost, : Adjustable yoann $2.49 


sharp film transparen- 

cies, easily and quickly ; - K-24 

: i KADET RIFLE 
for classroom projec- White, Chrome rifle measures 36" 
: alae oe —_— overall. Operating bolt action. Chrome 
tion. It makes trans- “ steel parts, white lacquered stock. Black, ad- 
yarencies from all justable Web sling. Ideal for bands, color 
on guards, safety patrols. Complete with 32-page 
types of originals, in Kadets of America Handbook. 


LIST PRICE: $5.98 

s eluding paste-ups and NOTE: Write Kadet Headquarters 
ee pa —— tote for full” a gery about SPEGIAL 1/3 

Ai gona Sow Troop in your school, There's «DISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS 
books. It also furnishes permanent paper ence nt Og your echasl, Wate bs 
KADETS OF AMERICA HEADQUARTERS , Savannah, Tenn. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send us Kadet Helmets and ____ K-24 Kadet Rifles 
as advertised in the School Executive 


We enclose our check __ . Or, please bill us. ‘ “ 


i 

I 

‘ 

an 

NAME___ : oe = — 
I 

I 

i 

! 


more lasting effect. 


“Transparency 


copies of transeripts and other documents. 


It operates in brightly lighted rooms. 
Write for further information and details 


KWIK KOPY co. —— Department 11A 
ADDRESS___ _ Cz sstseaguuaaicaiaaiitiiniadidiante - 


608 S. Dearborn Street, I city Be _ 
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Card Record Desk SE-421 
In Two Sizes 

New Card Record Desks in contem- 
porary design feature a lower over-all 
cabinet height for easier accessibility 
and greater width and depth for greater 
capacity. Drawers are equipped with 
heavy-duty, full, ball-bearing roller sus- 
pension. 

In the 7-drawer model, designed for 

3 cards, up to 94,000 cards are in- ers of both models hold up to 5 cross- 
stantly available in one cabinet. The filing trays. Models are available with or 
5-drawer cabinet accommodates 5 x 3, without trays. 


6» 4, 85, and tabulating cards. Draw- The linoleum top posting section with 


SE-309 | 


THE NEW DUO 
DOES DOUBLE DUTY 


SPRAYHEAD ie 


... SAVES SPACE 
... SAVES WATER 


... SAVES JANITOR WORK 


Floor Clearance YY 4 Foot-Control Eliminates Faucets 


WHERE For Sanitation reasons alone, many have 
DUO-WASHFOUNTAINS selected Bradley Duo-Washfountains. 
ARE USED And they save space, water and 
in Mein Weshrooms maintenance as well. 
in Corridors or Aicoves Water supply is foot-controlled, 
Teachers’ Washrooms 7 
aia disiialiantee the spray coming from the central spray- 
ic haletniten head that replaces bothersome faucets 
a tied (spring-type or conventional). Thus 
Workshops chance of spreading infections through 
such contacts is eliminated entirely. 

Water consumption is reduced with 
no water wasted because removal of 
foot cuts water supply instantly. 

The two-person self-flushing bowl 
prevents collection of the soiled 
residue of previous users. 

Duos in the new beautiful design 
are furnished in vitreous porcelain 
enamel (five colors and white) 
and stainless steel. For all details 
see new Bulletin K1204—copy 
mailed on request. 

BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 
2233 W. Michigan St., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Write for Bulletin K1204 


BRADIEV > , 
Lito (wah fountains 


Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers 


rounded corners, optional on right ot 
left, extends a full 10’ beyond the cabi- 
net front at the flip of a finger, bringing 
tray and table operation together, thus 
eliminating fatigue. The back of the 
posting section is recessed with a shelf 
9,” deep designed for a wastebasket 
up off the floor and out of the way. 
YAWMAN AND ErseE Mee. Co., INc., 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Closed Circuit TV System = SE-422 
Is Fully Transistorized 

A fully transistorized portable color 
television system using so little power 
that it can be operated from automo- 
bile type storage batteries has been de- 
veloped experimentally by RCA. This 
system is designed for closed-circuit ap- 
plications in education. 

The two packages comprising the sys- 
tem are a 20-lb. camera that employs 
three developmental RCA 12” Vidicon 
pickup tubes and a 45 Ib. control and 
monitor unit about the size of a suit- 
case. The equipment uses some 300 
transistors, including several still in the 
developmental stage. The only vacuum 
tubes in the system are the 312’ Vidi- 
con camera tubes and a black-and-white 
viewing tube for monitoring. 

Rapio CorPoRATION OF AMERICA, 30 


Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


DC Source SE-423 


Is Battery Driven 


A simple-to-operate, accurate source 
of pure DC from 0 to 67.5 volts has been 
developed. The unit, known as the 
Model BB-1 Variable DC Source, is 
battery-driven and will produce depend- 
able negative bias voltages for AGC 
troubleshooting, alignment and experi- 
mental or laboratory work. A two-scale 
meter insures accurate setting, and al- 
lows for correcting for various load con- 
ditions. Battery life, when discharged 
four hours per day to an end point of 
45 volts, is approximately 80 hours, and 
is greatly extended when use is inter- 
mittent. 

Kincston Exrecrronic Corp., Med- 
field, Mass. 
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HOWE FOLDING TABLES 





For easy handling and storing, get 
HOWE Table and Chair Trucks. 





THIS TABLE HAS 
MORE THAN 4 LEGS! 


@ HOWE Folding Tables are built to last. Besides 4 sturdy 
legs of 1/2” square tube steel, HOWE tables have a riveted 
and welded, high-grade steel chassis! Constructed 
around heavy steel angle iron rails, this chassis runs the full 
length of the table. Cross rails provide extra-support. 
HOWE tables’ legs are individually braced at the corner; 
they provide flexible strength at points of greatest strain. 
HOWE table tops, too, are built to take it. Each is made 
of solid, sheet plywood. (Plywood frame tops are never used!) 
Masonite, Micarta or linoleum is permanently bonded, under 
pressure, to this base 
Strong enough to support 2000 Ibs.. HOWE 
Folding Tables are light in weight; they are 
easily handled by one man. 
FREE! Get information on HOWE 
Folding tables! Write today for illustrated folder con 
taining dimensions, styles, structural details. 


HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC. 
1 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


carbon 


complete 


clean up quicker, 
easier with... 


JANITOR 
SERVICE 
WAGONS 


TIME-SAVING . . . helps your 
janitors cover more area in 
ess time! Lightweight and 
labor-saving. 


WON'T MAR FLOORS : 
rolls easily on two 2-inch 
hard composition casters. 


CANVAS BAGS are replace- 
able, washable. 


CONVENIENT — EFFICIENT 
.. . Sturdy steel frame folds 
up into small space. Wagon 
measures 20” x 19” x 43” 
high when bag is open 
Gr ted bag is hable; 
drawstring closure keeps 
contents secure when bag 
is taken from frame. Extra 
bags, white or 0O.D., are 
available. 


write for literature and prices 


MEESE, INC. 


MADISON, INDIANA 
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SE-312 


FOR MODERN ADMINISTRATION 





MODEL $224 
LOW-COST SCHOOL 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


2-Way Communication and Program Facilities 


* For up to 48 rooms * “All-Call"” feature 
* Volume level indicator * Remote mike operation 
* Matching radio and phonograph available 


This compact, precision-built system providing 
low-cost 2-way communication facilities is ideal 
for efficient supervision of all school activities. 
Announcements, speeches and voice messages 
can be made by microphone to any or all rooms 
(up to a total of 48); speech origination from any 
room to the central cabinet is available. Includes 
“All-Call” feature for simple instantaneous 
operation. Has input connections for remote 
microphone, radio, phonograph and tape re- 
corder. Housed in compact, attractive all-steel 
blue-gray cabinet suitable for desk or table. 
When combined with the S404 matching radio- 
phonograph below, a complete centralized school 
sound system is achieved ataremarkably lowcost, 
within the means of even the smallest school. 


MATCHING MODEL $404 

RADIO AND PHONOGRAPH 

Combines perfectly with 

the S224 system. Provides 

complete facilities for the 

distribution and control of 

radio and phonograph pro- 

grams. Includes precision-built FM-AM radio tuner 
and high quality 3-speed record player. The matching 
$404 and S224 units may be stacked compactly to 
conserve desk space. Together, they form a complete 
and versatile sound system offering either communi- 
cation or program facilities at the lowest cost. 











Other RAULAND School Sound Systems are available 
with capacity up to 160 classrooms. RAULAND Public 
Address equipment is also available for auditorium 
and athletic field sound coverage. 





RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 


Rauland-Borg Corporation 
3535 Addison St., Dept. E, Chicago 18, Ill. 


[_] Send full details on all RAULAND School Sound Systems. 


We have _____classrooms. 


Nome Title 








School 
Address 








Zone State 





City 


151 





Program Instrument SE-424 
Is Precise 

The 2200 series Paragon Program In- 
strument is an automatic switch which 
can be set to close an electrical circuit 
at any desired 5 minute intervals of a 
24 hour period. The circuit closure can 
be from 2 to 60 seconds as specified and 
occurs precisely at the time selected. As 
many as 288 operations in a 24 hour 
period are possible. 

The instrument is provided with small 
spring brass clips which are inserted and 
locked in numbered slots of the program 
disc according to the desired time signal 


1. NEVERIP 


ERASERS 


wipe chalkboards cleaner 


with a firm brush-like action, 
absorbing chalk dust into 25% 
more felt. One-piece construction 
forms a natural-fitting, cushioned 
grip, more comfortable to hold. 
Unbreakable hard-felt back, rein- 
forced with heavy canvas, assures 


SE-313 


a perfect 1-2 combination 
for thoroughly clean chalkboards 


longer wear. Made in 5 and 6-inch lengths and the 12-inch janitors’ time saver. 


iant ERASER CLEANER 


Light, portable, easy to carry 
from room to room 


supplying the a 
nation’s schools 


through dealers 


“Once through and erasers 
are clean as new” 


ready for tomorrow's lessons. 
Combination whirling brush and 
powerful suction pulls embedded 
chalk dust out into dust-proof 
vacuum bag with zipper closure. 
60 cycle motor operates on either 
AC or DC current (110-115 volts). 
Cord, plug and snap-switch are 
Underwriters’ Laboratories ap- 
proved. 


1914 n. narragansett + chicago 39, ill. 


schedule. These clips select the operat- 
ing times while the actual operation is 
accurately performed by a set of cam 
operated contacts. 

The program mechanism is set by 
turning the minute hand, as with an 
ordinary clock. The program schedule 
is adjusted without the use of tools and 
a toggle switch and push button are pro- 
vided to cut out automatic operations 
and for special operations. 

PaRAGON Exvecrric Co., Two Rivers, 
Wis. 


European Lab Glassware = SE-425 


Now Available Here 


Atkins Technical Inc. has arranged to 
import and_ stock scientific glassware 
from Europe. Over 15,000 items are 
available. Before offering the glassware 
generally, the importing firm tested typi- 
cal apparatus in use in a number of 
laboratories. When fabricated from 
‘“Durus” glass, the glassware is fully 
interchangeable with, and fusable with, 
the borosilicate glass apparatus used 
generally here. The European Standard 
Taper (1/10) is identical to that used 
in the U. S, and the foreign firms offer 
a large variety of pieces, many of which 
are produced only on a custom basis 
here. 

ATKINS TECHNICAL INc., 709 Marion 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


SE-426 


Dusts and Waxes in One Operation 


Furniture Wax 


Shine-Up is the name of a new wax 
by Johnson that can be applied in the 
process of dusting. The product can be 
sprayed directly on the surface or on a 
dust cloth, permitting the dusting and 
waxing to be done in one operation. It 
gives a rich, long-lasting shine and can 
be used not only on wood but on such 
surfaces as Formica, porcelain, brass, 
stainless steel, chrome, plastic wall tile, 
marble or leather. 

Available in gallon containers. 

S. C. Jounson & Son, Inc., Racine, 
Wis. 
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SE-314 


WY) ee any height! 











: 20” x 40” . . . 800 Square Inches 
eee ~ x of QUALITY and ECONOMY! 
SCAFFOLDS ~ = cilities iia 


ROLLING OR STATIONARY : . woven of the best long staple, two-ply, triple-twisted 
: yarns it's extra strength without extra weight! And 
Makes any kind of “off-the-floor’ re- oe McArthur Gym Towels are a full 20” x 40” shrunk size, 
pairing, painting and upkeep safer with full tace rib construction, and heavy tape selvage 
and easier. Rental and sales outlets edges. You really do get 800 square inches of quality 
; and for added economy write today for infor- 
mation on McArthur’s School Towel Plan and free towel 
repair service. It's McArthur for Gym Towels! 


GEO. & SONS, INC. 
McAR BARABOO, WIS. 


New Yerk State Representative: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Dr., 
Eggertsville 21, N. Y. 








in principal cities. Write for literature 


SE-316 


SYNCHRONOUS HUB announces NEW STAGE 
PROGRAM Wi LIGHTING 


: epee RC =e my.) SYSTEM 


. +. trouble free 


SE-315 


for 


New! Multi-circuit Clock ; bg. 

Operates up to 5 separate iy % : Elementary 
schedules on 1 to 5 groups é 1 é 

of signals. 12 or 24 hour a 4) 4 

models. Signals from 2 to 25 “edl caleo’ Schools 
seconds duration. Calendar 
switch regulates operation. 
Program mechanism and 
clock movements perfectly 
synchronized; set simply by 
turning clock hands. Use 
Pushbuttons without disturb- 
ing automatic operation. 





Small stages may 
now be equipped 
with lighting and 
controls comparable 
to that of larger 
stages, but at a frac- 
tion of the cost. This 
is made possible by 
: the Hub Electric 
One & Two Circuit Clocks a uneellll ~@ Company simplified 
Activate 1 or 2 circuits on pre- 7 : ae, Page aig acs 
arranged schedules. 12 or 24 . ing that is modestly 
hour , models. Automatic cal- : scaled as to number of circuits, size of branch circuit loads and 
endar switch. Set by turning ak " simplicity of equipment. A minimum installation can be set up 
clock hands; perfect synchroniza- initially, and later expanded without altering or discarding any 
tion. Push buttons do not disturb .. . of the original equipment. The system offers a variety of lighting 

: effects, subject to both switching and dimming control; is easy to 
understand and operate; and may be installed on existing as well 
as new stages. 





automatic operation. Easily instal- 
led with new or existing system. 
Attention School Officials: ? : 

Have your architect specify a e Write for your copy of Hub Bulletin ES-54 today 
Montgomery Clock for new con- 


a HUB evectric comPANY 


SEE YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER FOR DETAILED INFORMATION 2255 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 


MONTGOMERY MFG. CO., OWENSVILLE, INDIANA © Resident engineer in all principal cities 


OCTOBER, 1958 





AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 





SE-501 Medical Health 

A new 16mm sound motion picture, 
Helping Hands for Julie, designed to en- 
courage young people to seek careers in 
medical health fields, is being made avail- 
able from Association Films, Inc. The 
28-minute film tells of seven-year-old 
Julie Morgan who enters a large, mod- 
ern hospital with an unknown sickness 
Ihe story revolves around her fight for 
life. Crisis mounts and the helping hands 
of the medical staff are mobilized into 
action, swift, decisive, disciplined. With 
the diagnosis made, the drugs of the 
pharmacist, the vital food of the dieti- 


cian, the restorative work of the physical 
therapist and the care of the nurse bring 
Julie back to health. AssociaTIoNn Fi_Ms, 
Inc., 347 Madison Ave., New York 17 
N. Y. 

SE-502 Shakespeare 

A new group of films for English classes i 
announced by United World Films. The 
World’s A Stage includes nine films, each 
13 minutes in length. They have been 
planned to emphasize the genius of Shake- 
speare by the staging of the most notable 
excerpts from both tragedies and com- 
edies. Ronald Howard, in a brief intro- 
duction, clarifies the dramatic situation in 
each excerpt and members of the famous 


For School Playgrounds 


It's “Fun Unlimited” for the kids 
on Walk-Top surfaced playgrounds. 


WALK-TOP surfaces 


i 


are real Life Savers* ‘®y 


Here’s Why: 


WALK-TOP* 
Surfaces are: 


Non-Abrasive « Fast Draining 
True Plane « Smooth Textured 
Resilient » Wear-Resistant 
Easy to Maintain « Economical 


Compare: smooth, Walk-Top with rough, 
‘‘road-type’’ pavement’ then Choose the 
surface you want for your playground! 


Now proved on millions of square feet of play areas from coast to coast, 
Walk-Top is unequalled for safety, performance, appearance, and overall 
economy. Ahead of new playground construction or resurfacing of existing 
pavements, call our nearest office for complete information. 


* By permission of Beech-Nut Life Savers, Inc., for candies 


American Bitumuls & Asphalt Company | 


320 MARKET, SAN FRANCISCO 20, CALIF. 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 
Cincinnati 38, Ohio 


Atlanta 8, Ga. 
Mobile, Ala. 

St. Louis 17, Mo. 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Portland 8, Ore 
Oakland 1, Calif. 
Inglew’ od, Calif. 
San Juan 23,P.R. 


BITUMULS® Emulsified Asphalts » CHEVRON® Paving Asphalts + LAYK™LD® Asphalt Specialties 
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Old Vic Repertory Company act the 
scenes. UN1TED Wor LD Fics, Inc., Edu- 
cational Dept., 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29, N. Y. 

SE-503 16mm Film Catalog 

Association Films’ 1958-59 catalog of 
Selected Motion Pictures has just been 
published and is available to educational 
organizations. The 40-page catalog de- 
scribes the several hundred free and 
rental 16mm sound motion pictures of- 
fered by the company. ASSOCIATION 
Firms, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

SE-504 The American Flag 

Stars And Stripes On Display. With th 
cooperation of the National Americanism 
Commission of the American Legion, In- 
diana University has produced a motion 
picture which visualizes the important 
principles of the Flag Code. The film 
brings a fuller appreciation of what th 
flag means to us as citizens of the United 
States. The film introduces the Flag of 
the United States of America through a 
narrator’s reading of the prose poem The 
Flag Speaks, and the meaning of the lines 
in this poem are interpreted in a montage 
of scenes, including the Supreme Court 
of the United States, the Declaration of 
Independence, and the Iwo Jima monu- 
ment. A second narrator relates this in- 
troduction to the place of our Flag in ow 
everyday life and poses questions relative 
to the principles of properly displaying 
and paying respect to our Flag. Aupio- 
Visuat CENTER, INDIANA UNIVERSITY, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


SE-505 Synchronized Swimming 


This 1s 16mm 
film, in color and sound. Synchronized 


Synchronized Swimming 


swimming demands perfect control of 
every limb, perfect co-ordination, and 
most important of all, grace. This is the 
theme of the film that Helen Cardan has 
produced. Betty Vickers, who is the Na- 
tional Outdoor Champion of synchro- 
nized swimming was selected to demon- 
strate her flawless style, and appear in 
the film. This training film demonstrates 
how to perform more than 70 stunts. It 
is available in three reels: #1, 12 min- 
utes, Basic; #2, 12 minutes Intermedi- 
ate: and #3, 16 minutes, Advanced. Jot 
Company, 1027 Camino Ricardo, San 
Jose 25. Calif 


SE-506 Christmas Filmstrip 


A Puppy for Christmas. This filmstrip 
contains 36 full-color photographs taken 
to illustrate Margaret Friskey’s story 
about a boy and the puppy which he re- 
ceived for Christmas. Very gently, they 
become friends. In a series of photo- 
graphs, we see Johnny ,sharing his gifts 
with his puppy; helping Daddy build a 
puppy bed; explaining all about a train- 
ing paper; and grooming his new puppy, 
which has been named Scamp. Age group 
five through nine. Society FoR VISUAI 
EpucatTion, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago 14, IIL. 
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SE-318 


For easier, faster handling of 
FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABLES 


* Saves time! 
* Saves effort! 


* Reduces noise 
and confusion! 


* Helps solve stor- 
age problems! 


Simplify moving and 
storage of folding chairs and tables 
with a Midwest Caddy. Designed 
to handle all types of folding chairs 
and all sizes of folding tables. Ad- 
justable models available for partial 
loads. Built for rugged service. Easy 
to handle. 


ase aes 


ieee LINE OF 
FOLDING TABLES 





FOLDING PLATFORMS 
& STAGES CHORAL AND BAND STANDS 


for complete catalog! 


FOLDING PRODUCT 


Dept. 68E, ROSELLE, 


Write 


MM idwest- 


SALES 
CORP. 


ILLINOIS 


SE-319 


NOWGRAVELY Gives You 


Fish Bulton Snow Kemoval/ 


© CHOICE OF 3 SNOW REMOVAL TOOLS °¢ 
Each With New Gravely Self-Starter 


\ new experience in snow removal—simply push the button 
and your Gravely Tractor is ready for the toughest snow 
removal job! New steering Sulky also available 
The only 5-Hp Tractor that offers a choice of Snowblower, 
Snow Plow or Power Brush for snow removal. Choose the 
tool to fit your particular job! 

@ ONE TRACTOR — 30 ATTACHMENTS @ 


30 tools to choose from for year ‘round grounds maintenance 
tasks. From 75” gang mowers to 48” Snowplow, the Gravely 
saves time and money all year . Write for catalog... 
or “How to Solve Removal Problems” TODAY! 


GRAVELY TRACTORS, INC. 


BOX 1177 DUNBAR, WEST VIRGINIA 
OCTOBER, 1958 


SE-320 











With the new Convertamatic, one man can scrub and vacuum 
12,500 square feet of floor an hour—an area which requires 9% 
hours when using a 19” floor machine and vac. And the Converta- 
matic does a thorough job—leaves floors bright, clean and dry. 


y-w 


FOR ONE-PASS 
Polishing & Dry Vacuuming 
@ Polishes or steelwools 
e Vacuums up all dust and loose 

material. . . traps the dirt instead 
of spreading it. 


CHECK THESE IMPORTANT FEATURES. The only automatic with 
fully variable speeds both forward and reverse... Brush pressures 
variable from 0-160 Ibs. . . . 16 gal. solution tank, 12 or 16 gal. recovery 
tank . . . “Powerflo”’ drive—no clutch, no differential . . . Vac slides 
out, provides portable standard wet-dry vacuum .. . Electric, gasoline 
and propane models available. 


FOR ONE-PASS 
Scrubbing & Wet Pick-up 
@ Lays scrubbing solution 

© Scrubs thoroughly 
e Picks up dirt and solution 
e Dries the floor 


Get all the facts. Call your Advance 
distributor or write for literature. No 
obligation, of course. Finance and lease 
plans available. 


onvertamatic 
FLOOR MACHINE 


ADVANCE FLOOR MACHINE COMPANY 
4102L Washington Avenue North + Minneapolis 12, Minnesota 
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NEW 





MANUFACTURERS’ CATALOGS 





SE-507 Automatic Lawn Sprinkler 


Controls 


Bulletin A-30. A new four-page, two color 
bulletin has been prepared by the Auto- 
matic Valve Systems Co., describing its 
Aqua-Dial line of lawn sprinkler controls 
The bulletin includes a 
graphic explanation of why an automatic 
lawn sprinkler control system quickly pays 
for itself in convenience, reduced labor 
costs, and healthy plants. The bulletin 
explains how an Aqua-Dial lawn sprinkler 
system permits the grounds superintendent 
to tailor his watering programs to the par- 
ticular needs of his landscape; how lawns 


and accessories 


require a different watering schedule than 
shrubs and trees; how high ground should 
be watered frequently, while low ground 
should have a chance to dry out; that 


the best time to water many areas is at 
night or in the early morning hours; and 
how an automatic control system will 
take over all of these chores at a fraction 
of the normal costs. AUTOMATIC VALVE 
Systems Co., 1535 Monrovia Ave., New- 
port Beach, Calif. 

SE-508 Casters 
A new four 
more popular Payson caster numbers. The 
760 series, made of cold formed steel, is 


page brochure shows the 


a medium duty, general purpose caster 
and can be purchased with wheels from 
1544” to 8” in diameter. Corresponding 
730 rigid caster series is also featured 
with steel, soft, or hard rubber wheels. Also 
pictured is the extra-heavy duty 
570 and 510 series, made of high tensiled 
ductile Capacities on this 
range to 5600 pounds per caster. In ad- 


Payson 


iron. series 


SE-321 


Tiffany’s shake-proof construction just cannot rock 
’n roll. Exclusive design features eliminate tiring 
vibration and greatly abate nerve-racking machine 
noises. That’s why they’re “first choice of office 
workers and management everywhere.” 


MODEL 5002 identical 
with Model 5000 ex- 
cept that it has 2 leaves 


Rigid ... providing ‘safety 

insurance” for costly office 

machines. Framework ',%” 

thick, angle and channel steel, 

reinforced. 4-cup, open-top reduces machine 
noise and vibration. Adjusts to hold most 
size machines 








There’s a 
TIFFANY 


that’s best 


EXTRA-HEAVY DUTY stand for Electric 
Typewriters, Bookkeeping Machines, etc. 
VIBRATION-Free, amazing strength 
and rigidity. Open-top ... the ‘“‘escape- 
hatch” for noise dissipation 





for every 
_ purpose 


ODEL 
2300 


UTILITY TABLE with countless uses in offices, 
factories, schools, hospitals. Heavy steel throughout 
Rounded corners on tubing. Table is stationary with 
brakes ON; portable with brakes OFF 





MODEL 
1000 


BOOK STAND 


Has self-leveling top; automati- 
cally keeps pages flat for “reading 
with ease from ABC's ie 
the XYZ's.”’ It’s port- = 
able. Adjustable height 

Saves time. Saves 

energy. Takes only 

16” x 21” floor space. 


7350 FORSYTH 


& TIFFANY STAND CO. 32003 no 


For Further Information, Write Dept. SE 


dition to steel and rubber wheels, micarta 
plastic wheels can be furnished with the 
570 series. THE Payson Mec. Co., 2916 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 12, Il. 


SE-509 Slip Proof Coating 


Form 1105. A two-page data sheet on 
Monroe X-L Veneer is now available to 
anyone concerned with the problem of 
eliminating dangerous slips on stairs, cat- 
walks, ramps, and many other areas. In- 
cluded in this new literature from The 
Monroe Co. are some interesting applica- 
tion and performance facts. Text data on 
the comparative abrasion resistance of 
X-L Veneer and other coatings are fea- 
tured. The X-L Veneer data sheet also 
contains color swatches that are exact re- 
productions of the actual decorator colors 
in which the slip-proof coating is avail- 
able. These swatches are useful when X-L 
Veneer is considered for dangerous slip 
areas indoors because they permit color 
selection on the basis of decor compati- 
bility. THe Monroe Co., Inc., Dept. 
E.I.B., 10703 Quebec Ave., Cleveland 6, 
Ohio. 
SE-510 Sectional Cafeteria 
Equipment 


Stainless Food Equipment recently pub- 
lished a completely new catalog on Sec- 
tional Cafeteria Equipment. The fea- 
tures of this comprehensive Modular line 
includes two depths of equipment, 24” 
and 31” with a large variety of standard 
sizes from which to choose. The catalog 
is laid out with illustrations accompany- 
ing each individual item as well as the 
list price and crated weights, in order to 
expedite estimating in the field. Starn- 
LESS Foon EgquipMENT Co., 272 New 
St., Newark 3, N. J. 

SE-511 Trestles and Scaffolding 
Accessories 


Catalog M-R. A new, revised catalog on 
steel trestles and scaffolding accessories 
for use by painters, plasterers and light 
construction and workers 
has just been released by The Patent 
Scaffolding Co., Inc. The brochure con- 
tains seven pages of profusely illustrated 
product photographs, drawings and appli- 
cation views. Also included are specifica- 
tions and where to use them for more 
efficient and safer working conditions. 
THE PATENT ScAFFOLDING Co., INGc., 
38-21 12th St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


maintenance 


SE-512 


Swartwout Pyrojector is the title of a 
four page folder which describes the new 
Pyrojector available from The Swartwout 
Co. This patented automatic heat, smoke 
and explosion relief unit is fully explained 
with photographs and engineering speci- 
fication information. Pyrojectors open 
automatically when fire or explosion 
strikes, venting smoke, heat, explosive 
forces up through the roof instead of 
spreading them out across a_ building. 
Damage area is limited and emergency 
equipment can reach the source of the 
fire or explosion. THE Swartwout Co., 
18511 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
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Pyrojector 





SE-322 


LOW COST 
INCINERATOR 


BURNS 
TRASH 
SAFELY 
OUTDOORS 


Only $110.00 
COMPLETE 


NO INSTALLATION COST 


Burn wrappings, sweepings, papers, cartons, packing, rags, 
food waste, safely outdoors. Scientific draft control ends fire 
hazards of flying ash, sparks, burning blowing papers. Burns 
damp, green, or dry refuse to fine ash in any weather. 
Minimizes smoke and smell, needs no watching. Safe for use 
10’ from buildings. Stands 52” high x 35” square at base. 
10 bushel burning capacity. Complete with hinged hood, 
ash pan base and grate and cleanout door. Made of alum- 
inized steel (molten aluminum bonded to steel) 
with replaceable inner steel panel construction 
for long life. Shipped assembled—weight 170 Ibs. 
Only $110.00 F.O.B. Cleveland. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Other sizes available. 


ALSTO COMPANY 


4007 Detroit Ave. Cleveland 13, Ohio 





Dept. SE-10 


MAXIMUM SECURITY 


CONTINENTAL 
NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
with 


TELKEE 


the complete system of 
positive key control 





ae 

vy) ean tt : 

Hy) a maceeereegs 
itp at ame ceverrtcts = 

iia me enereeeeee © 


thilhh We cient = In Fort Worth’s new C N B Build- 


{Ute me ow eraneee ttt ; ; 
tl Ui ae ge etre a ing—and in thousands of stores, 
schools, plants and buildings across 
the country—a TELKEE System 
assures constant, fool-proof con- 
trol over the keys to every lock. 


THbo ge renee” at 
Nhe s aoneeerere 


met 


TELKEE keeps keys in authorized hands; eliminates prob- 
lems of lost keys; cuts costs of replacement locks and keys. 


Available in capacities from 21 to 2240 key changes, there’s a 
TELKEE System to fit your property, large or small. Write 
today for “The Key To The Whole Thing”. 


P. O. MOORE, INC. 
A Subsidiary of SUNROC Corporation 
fy The MOORE KEY CONTROL System 


GLEN RIDDLE 26, PENNSYLVANIA 


OCTOBER, 1958 


SE-324 


equal...snatches up dust 
contact! A high-speed sweep mop 
complete with our exclusive GIBRALTAR# 
brace... Amazing durability... Available in } 
widths up to 5 feet! 


VICTORY Wet Mops 
Cost least to use because of their high 
efficiency and double-length life. ..16-ply 
cable-twist live, long-fibre yarn...Very, 
very durable. Very, 
very popular! 


Va es 
_ on 


HOLZ-EM 
Applicators 
So well known they need no praise. 
Used by more professional floor fin- 
ishers than any other applicator. You, too, 
will say they’re in a class by themselves. 


AMERICAN STANDARD products from your regular 
supplier. He has them or can get them for you. 
If not, write us direct. 
“TOPS IN MOPS" 

AMERICAN STANDARD MFG. COMPANY 


Incorporated 1908 


CHARLES E. KREBS and WALTER O. KREBS 
2507 SOUTH GREEN STREET + CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 





NEW TEXTBOOKS 





SE-513 Electricity and Magnetism 


Electricity and Magnetism. By J. Myron 
Atkin and R. Will Burnett. This is a 
source booklet of activities about elec- 
tricity and magnetism for elementary 
school teachers. Seventy-four science ex 
periences are described, each one selected 
to help children in the elementary school 
arrive at a basic science understanding 
related to electrical and magnetic phe- 
nomena. The emphasis in this bodklet is 
science work that children 
touch. One of the 


unique aspects of science teaching is the 


on activities 
can try out, feel, see, 


rich opportunity for experimentation. It is 
the purpose of this booklet to give the 


pitt 
ad eran micmicant 


G MA 
RIES 
FoR EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE LABORATO 


oI 
‘canoun® 


SA ec am He 
SECTION acrueing CO Mul 


teacher some suggestions that will help 
him encourage such an approach to sci- 
ence learnings. RINEHART & Co., 232 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


SE-514 


Physical Education for Children. Written 
by Elizabeth Halsey and Lorena Porter, 
this text is directed to individuals con- 
cerned with the planning and improve- 
ment of programs in health and physical 
education. It will be helpful to specializ- 
ing students and to those who are pre- 
paring to teach in the elementary school. 
It will be a valuable resource for all in- 
dividuals, both teachers and _ specialists, 
who are concerned with the daily provi- 
sion of appropriate learning experiences 


pres! 


72 PAGES FILLED WITH 
HELPFUL PLANNING 
INFORMATION .. . 


Physical Education 


Your Guide 
to Better 
Science Room 
Installations 


mn 


Basically, a typical secondary 
school science curriculum will include 28 various 
activities often involving more than one teacher. 


Careful analysis of these combination science 
room requirements plus the helpful cooperation 
of leading architects and educators, have resulted 
in a manual showing 26 floor plans, equipment 
elevation drawings, roughing-in data and other 


useful information. 


If you are planning new construction or remodel- 
ing your present science rooms, this manual will 


be an invaluable aid. 


KEWAUNEE 


MFG. CO., Adrian, Michigan 


TECHNICAL 


FURNITURE INC., Statesville, North Carolina 


Send Coupon for Manual 5A 


KEWAUNEE MFG. CO. 5031 S. Center St 
Adrian, Michigan 

Please send your new 5A Manual 
Name 
Address____ ___School___ 


City State 





5 





fo. children. The first two chapters relate 
the pattern of development in childhood 
to the aims and content of the physical 
education program in the elementary 
school. Chapters 3 through 5 describe the 
program, the conduct of lessons, and 
the function of the teacher. Chapters 6, 
7, and 8 discuss, respectively, play space, 
integration, and evaluation. Chapters 9 
through 12 present program materials in 
detail: games, movement exploration, 
dance, and self-testing. Descriptions of 
games have been written so that children 
can read and understand them. In using 
the text, students, teachers, and children 
are encouraged toward _ self-direction 
based on understanding. Henry Ho.t & 
Co., Dryden Press, 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y 


SE-515 Driver Education 

Now Let’s Drive Right, by Maxwell Hal- 
sey. 320 pages. This new text offers mate- 
rials for a full course in driver education, 
from first steps in learning to drive to 
buying a new car, from licensing pro- 
cedures to emergency situations, from 
natural laws to mechanics of the car. The 
first unit keynotes the approach toward 
safe driving. The second unit includes 
material on getting acquainted with the 
car and on the first steps in learning to 
drive. The third unit is devoted to driv- 
ing situations, problems involving city 
and highway driving, passing, night driv- 
ing, bad-weather driving, emergency situ- 
ations, etc. The fourth unit deals with 
the mechanics of the car, with numerous 
diagrams, car care, and buying a car. In- 
cluded are illustrations, special charts and 
information for the youngster who owns 
or regularly uses a car. Scott, FORESMAN 
and Co., 433 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, 
Ill. 


Latin America 


SE-516 


As a contribution to Latin American stud- 
ies in the elementary and_ secondary 
schools of this country, Creole Petroleum 
Corporation, a U. S. company and Vene- 
zuela’s largest oil producer, is pleased to 
make available to social studies teachers 
a Teachers’ Guide to Resource Materials 
for Latin American Studies. This up-to- 
date list of books, magazine articles, pam- 
phlets, films, and filmstrips may be ob- 
tained from CrEoLE PETROLEUM CorpP., 
Educational Section, 1230 Ave. of the 
Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 


SE-517 Book of Tables 

Useful to architects and teachers is a new 
224 page book of tables called the Math- 
O-Matic. The volume makes short work 
of difficult problems in multiplication, 
division and percentage. It also solves at 
a glance intricate problems in 
square root, cube root, logarithms, etc. 
Included are reciprocals and pi products 
of all numbérs from 1 to 1000. The tables 
are printed in color for rapid reference. 
Even the novice can play genius with 
this volume. He can multiply 97 x 968, 
878 x 99, divide 76 into 923, or any one 
of thousands of calculations as fast as you 
can give them to him. R/B CrarTers, 
1642 Fairmont Ave., Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
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SE-326 SE-328 


RILLO 
FLOOR PADS 





Food Service Equipment 
relied upon by more and more schools 


Every semester more schools come into the DON orbit and from 


buy their supplies and equipment here. Why? 


: a ; 3 ; . . 
Because their decision to buy for the first time and to con- stripping 


tinue DON as their dependable Source Of Supply(ies) re- 
volves around these five points: 
1. Variety to 


2. Value % 
3. Quality Ly Af 
. Service U Ing oes 
. Satisfaction (or your money back) 
Maybe you are missing much by not depending on DON! 
Here are 50,000 items in food preparation and serving 
equipment, dormitory furnishings and building maintenance 
supplies. Here, too, are representatives who call with help- 
fulness and service, as well as sales, on their minds. So DON 
is the one big source many schools and colleges look up to 
and rely on. 





May we get acquainted through a trial order to convince 
you of what DON can do for you? Just ask for a sales- 
man to call. 











eEpbwaro DON « company 


GENERAL HEADQUARTERS—-2201 S. LaSalle St Chicago 16, III 
Branches im MIAMI . MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL ° PHILADELPHIA 


Right At Your Finger Tips give you... 
A Plastic Binding Kit © precise 
For Scrapbooks and Albums uniformity 


(illustration of 


two hole kit) & top efficiency 


e economy 


Wuetner it’s stripping old layers of wax or adding 

the final touch to a highly polished floor, there’s a 
(3 Hole Kit 16.90 Brillo Solid Disc Steel Wool Floor Pad specially 
coe senew engineered to do a perfect job. 

The steel-wool fibres in every Brillo Floor Pad are 
held to a strict uniform quality. These fibres are 
cross-stranded for superior abrasive action, enabling 
your machine to do a faster cleaning job . . . you 
save money, too. 

Exciting new do-it-yourself binding kit. simple enough 
for a child to operate. Just insert the pages and punch, 
then pick a colorful binding tube from the spin dial 
base, snap into place and in seconds you have a real 
professional-looking colorful volume. 


From a heavy duty #3 to fine #0, there’s a Brillo 
Floor Pad for every floor maintenance job . . . strip- 
ping, cleaning, waxing, polishing, buffing. Write to- 
day for free leaflet on Better Floor Maintenance. 


Write Dept SE-10 for additional information 
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This index covers products and services referred to in both advertisements and editorial reviews in this issue. To fi 
advertisement or editorial listing, consult the key (SE number) which precedes the listing, and which will ‘dis int don 
the advertisement or listing in the body of the magazine. 


If further information concerning any of these products is desired, it will be sent without cha bli i i 
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GE Textolite Surfacing 

Decar Decarlite Plastic Surfaces 
Virco School Seating 

Viewlex Hi-Fi Projector 
Westmoreland School Seating 
Royal Standard Typewriter 
Medart Telescopic Gym Seats 


General Equipment Sani-Sery & Sani- 
Shake Cafeteria Line 


J. & J. Bela Folding Chair 
Educators Storage Units 

Clarin Folding Chairs 

Victor 1600 Arc Projector 

Story & Clark School Piano 

Mitchell Folding Tables 

Fiberesin Plastic Desk Tops 

Toro Whirlwind Rotary Mower 
United States Steel Window Walls 
All Steel Equipment Office Furniture 
Encyclopedia Britannica Junior 
Hillyard Floor Maintenance Products 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Deck 
Grandstands 


du Pont Ludox Anti-Slip Floor Wax 
Ingredient 


Powers Unit Ventilator Control 


Sperti Faraday Audio-Visual 
Communication System 


Haldeman-Homme Portable Lunch 
Tables and Benches 


Up-Right Tallescope Work Platform 


School Equipment Grade-Aid Classroom 
Sink Unit 


Dictaphone Educational Package 

Griggs Tempo Study Top Desk 

Huntington Seal-O-San Gym Floor 
Finish 

Bell & Howell Filmosound 16mm Sound 
Projectors 

Rilco Laminated Products 

Graflex School Master Series 

Schieber Folding Tables and Benches 


Hunter Douglas Flexalum Audio-Visual , 


Blinds 


Anemostat Dual Duct High Velocity 
System 


Cretors Popcorn Machine 


Heywood-Wakefield Trim Line School 
Furniture 


i 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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SE 
239 


240 


241 
242 
243 
244 


SE 

Norman Schoolroom Heating & Venti- 263 Ditto Coordinated Teaching Aids 

lating System = 

264 National Cleaners and Floor Machines 

Automatic Electric P-A-X School Tele- - . 

phone Systems Singer Sewing Desks 
Caddy Corp. Dish Caddy Smithcraft Twosome Lighting Fixture 
Radiant Lenticular Projection Screens 268 Ajusto Adjustrite Typewriter Chair 
Breuer Electric Tornado Floor Machines Multi-Clean Films on Floor Core 


R. C. A. High Fidelity Television Powers Thermostatic Tub-Shower 
Systems Control 


Shwayder Samsonite Stee! Folding Chair Norton Door Closers 
American H-R-R Color Blindness Test Polaroid Land Camera 
Childers Walkway Covers Dependable School Posture Chair 
E-Z-Fold Basketball Backstop 
Califone Classroom Phonographs and American Gas and Gas Equipment 
Transcription Players Nor-Lake Freezers, Refrigerators and 
White Mopping Tanks Coolers 
Economy Hi-Reach Telescoper 
Aeneslesn Spanece Opngne Prelecter Molded Fiber Toteline School Trays 
Cutler Cold-Cathode “Mirac-O-Lite” USS Stainless Steel Milk Dispensers 
Pittsburgh Plate Color Dynamics for Michaels Exhibit Cases 
Classrooms Science Kit Lab 
Cosom Safe-T-Play Products Master Combination Padlocks 
Bruning Whiteprinter Hunt Boston Pencil Sharpeners 
Mason Candy Fund Raising Plan Safe-Lad Mobile Ladder Trucks 
DeLuxe Colorful Library Shelving H-O-N Office Files 


Playtime Bleachers 


Hammond School Organ 


Claridge Chalkboard and Cork Bulletins Monroe Folding Banquet Tables 
American Quadraline Desk Troy Laundrite Washer and Extractor 
Geerpres Mop Wringers Haws One-Piece Fountain Integral Unit 
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Game-Time Trampolines 

Acorn Gates and Partitions 
Borroughs Check Rack 

National Atlas Electric Food Cart 
Tolerton 2 and 4 Student Benches 


Davenport Bulletin, Cork-Back and 
Chalk Boards : 


Pratt & Lambert Lyt-All Flowing Fiat 
Paint 


Tremco Tremseal For Wood and Con- 
crete Floors 


Fairbanks-Morse Stand-By Generator 
Allied 1959 Catalog 

Hampden Folding Furniture 

Natural Slate Chalkboards 

Nutting Chair Trucks 

Brown Electric Basketball Scoreboards 
USS Cycone Fence 

Cram 64-Inch Wall Maps 

National Cofeteria Seating 
KwikKopy Transparency Maker 
Kadets Helmets and Rifles 
McArthur Gym Towels 

Bradley Duo-Washfountains 

Howe Folding Tables 

Meese Janitor Service Wagons 


Rauland-Borg School Intercommunica- 
tion System 


Beckley-Cardy Chalkboard Eraser & 
Eraser Cleaner 


Bil-Jax All Purpose Scaffolds 


Montgomery Synchronous Program 
Clocks 


Hub Stage Lighting System 
American Bitumuls Walk-Top Surfaces 
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Midwest Caddies 
Gravely Snow Removal Tools 
Advance Convertamatic Floor Machine 


Tiffany Shake-Proof Construction 
Machine Tables 


Alsto Incinerator 
Moore Telkee Key Control System 
American Sweep and Wet Mops 


Kewaunee Science Room Planning 
Manual 


Don Food Service Equipment 

Tauber Plastic Binding Kit 

Brillo Floor Pads 

Steele Double Roller Shades 

National Campco Tubular Steel Folding 
ir 

Plastic LuXout Dim-Out Draperies 

Reprints on the Random Falls Idea 

As | See It Text by Walter D. Cocking 


NEW PRODUCT REVIEWS 


Structoglas Colorful, Shatterproof 
Plastic Panels 
William Zinsser Spray Shellac 


Remington Rand Modular Furniture 
Line 
Bausch & Lomb Triocular Microscope 


Lighting Dynamics Recesser Troffer 
Luminaires 


Facit Adding Machine 

Califone Phonograph 

Kingston Absorption Analyzer 
International Flameproofing Solution 
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Metalwash Pot Washer 
Diversa Signs 

Sound-Craft Portable Lectern 
Vapor Water Tube Boilers 


Conley, Baltzer & Steward Visual 
Control Board 


Duplex Washer-Extractor 

Bentson Steel Furniture Line 
Hollywood Tote Box 

Pittsburgh Plate Gray Sheet Glass 
Lawlor Floor Machine 

Yawman and Erbe Card Record Desk 
R. C. A. Closed Circuit TV System 
Kingston DC Source 

Paragon Program Instrument 

Atkins Lab Glass 

Johnson Furniture Wax 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Association Film on Medical Health 
United World Film on Shakespeare 
Association 16mm Film Catalog 


Indiana University Film on The 
American Flag 


Jole Synchronized Swimming Film 
SVE Christmas Filmstrip 


MANUFACTURERS’ CATALOGS 


Automatic Lawn Sprinkler Controls 
Payson Casters 
Monroe Slip Proof Coating 


Stainless Food Sectional Cafeteria 
Equipment 


Patent Scaffolding Trestles and 
Scaffolding Accessories 


Swartwout Pyrojector 


NEW TEXTBOOKS 


Rinehart Electricity and Magnetism 
Text 


Henry Holt Physical Education Text 
Scott, Foresman Driver Education Text 


Creole Petroleum Guide on Latin 
America 


R/B Crafters Book of Tables 





NEW ROLLING- FOLDING TABLES 
Demand Fine Tops! They're Naturally! 


New Sico” rolling-folding B-Y 


YOU’LL FIND MODERN, PRACFIC cseunt tthe, Tenltae i 
WHEREVER THE CALL IS FO with benches, 2800 Bench-to- 


lable unit and stationary 1900 
Fable with benches. 


o 
rm 
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New Sico portable tables bring new multi-purpose flexibility 
and greater capacity to open school rooms, old or new. Sico 
uses modern Deearlite plastic on top and bench surfaces for 
top beauty, durability and ease of maintenance. Tops are new 
Decar Honey-Comb construction for greater strength and 
lighter-weight portability. More and more school furniture 
manufacturers, like Sico, are using Decarlite and Decar Honey- 
' 


Comb to give you top quality, top performance, top economy ! 


— . al 


DECAR MANUFACTURERS COMPLETE TOPS 
DECARLITE \SURFACES SUBDUE LIGHT REFLECTIONS Decar “One Package Top Service” 
Decar manufacturing process finishes tops serves manufacturers with every- 
to a specified light reflectance value that thing from plastic laminate sheets 
eliminates eye strain caused by glare. to complete tops or any stage in 
Decarlite meets or exceeds NEM \ speci- between, including new, stronger, 
fications, lighter, lower-cost Lloney-Comb core 


Ask Your FURNITURE SUPPLIER ABOUT DECARLITE TOPS! construction! 





1 i —s Romolo! -1-lol-F wake! 
1212 NORTH CENTRAL PARK AVENUE, CHICAGO 51, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturing: 1322 University Avenue, Middleton, Wisconsin 





SCIENTIFIC CONCEPT 


The new #410 study top chair-desk by VIRCO is a new scientific design for junior and senior high school seating. It features 
posture-correct, multiple contoured seat and deep curved back with new free-form lines in both top and chair design. This affords 
the student easy in and out access, plus extra seating area and freedom of movement, resulting in greater knee clearance and 
relaxed comfort. This new #410 by Virco is a sturdy yet movable unit which offers maximum versatility in seating arrangements. 
Note the graceful lines of the tapered legs, with their rubber-cushioned, nickel-plated, pivotal glides. For complete specifica 
tions, write to: Dept. SE Virco Mfg. Corp., P. 0. Box 44846, Station H, Los Angeles, Calif., or Virco Mfg. Corp., Conway, Ark 











